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CONNEXION 



SACRED AND PROFANE HISTORY. 



CHAPTER I. 



RISE OF THE FIFTH EMPIRE, OR KINGDOM OF GOD. 

The whole history of man demonstrates the truth miiformly 
attested in the sacred Scriptures, that he can only enjoy ra- 
tional happiness in the same proportion as he cultivates and 
attains to moral excellence. In every as^ and country, he 
experiences present misery, and the wriul apprehension of 
Its perpettial increase and eternal duration, to be inseparable 
from subjection to the malignant and impure passions, and 
perseverance in such practices as manifeBtly tend to produce 
disquietude, destruction, or despair in his own bosom, and dis- 
tress and wretchedness to his species, and to every living 
thing. " The vmses of sin," he truly finds " to be death." 
** Gwi is lovp," and in his good pleasure he purposed in him- 
self to restore his disobedient race to conformity to his own 
likeneans and participation of his favour, which is life or hap- 
mness, and of his loving-lcindness, which is better than life. 
This purpose he graciously revealed, when he announced his 
design to place the human race under the government of the 
* ' * ' r Deliverer, whom he had chosen to be head or ruler 



of all who should, in any ajg^e, voluntarily confide in him, 
and humbly obey him. Till he should appear on earth as 
the sovereign Lord of all, they who looked for him were 

E laced under the government of certain individuals, to whom 
e committed the authority of' deputies, responsible to him for 
the manner in which they acted for mm in the promotion of 
the interests of all who waited for him, and publicly worship- 
ped the True and Living God. Tne first order of these 
deputies were the patriarchs, who were generally prophets, 
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and intercessors with God for his visible worshippers, in things 
pertaining to this life. They were succeeded oy Moses, the 
great legislator, prophet, dehverer, and intercessor of Israel 
His successors were the judges, and the divinely chosen kings 
of Judah, and the many prophets who were raised up in their 
age. Their ministry was recommended by God to the confi- 
dence of the people by many signal and supernatural inter- 
positions ; ana those of them who were unfaithful to their 
trust were publicly punished, often by the most striking ex- 
pressions of the displeasure and indignation of the Supreme 
Sovereign, Saviour, and Judge of the whole community, who 
profess^ to do him homage. 

How, and tcTwhat an extent this Divine administration 
failed to accomplish the moral and Spiritual deliverance of the 
great majority of those who enjoyea it, we iare fulJy instruct- 
ed in the sacred history preserved in the Old Testament. 
Few comparatively of any generation of Isrisiel were visibly 
subjects of moral irenovation, and by consequence active in- 
struments in the promotion of human happiness. The mul- 
titude despised the spiritued blessings of the eternal covenant 
made^ith the patriarchs, and thought and acted without rev- 
erence for God, or love for man. ^ This failure was foreseen 
by the Most High, to whom are kngwn all his works from 
the beginning; and it was more early and frequently predicted, 
in respect of the Abrahamic race, than almost any event in 
their history. Moses and all the prophets distinctly announced 
infidelity, mere formality in religion, hypocrisy, idolatry, or 
obstinate and ruinous wickedness, to be tne characteristics of 
this race, during all their existence as a nation or a people 
separated from the nations. They had been separated from all 
other people, and specially favoured by God, in order that 
they should celebrate his praise, by publicly proclaiming his 
immeasurable excellencies and wonderful works ; and it was 
on account of their utter wofthlessness in relation to this great 
work, that Jehovah declared his unchanging purpose to re- 
nounce them as his worshippers, atid to adopt a new mode of 
administration to accomplisn his benevolent designs towards 
the human race. Numb. xiv. 21. ; Jer, xxxi. 31 — 34. 

The Divine administration appointed for the worshippers 
of God, during the ages preceding Messiah, was confessedly 
not perfectly adapted to display the Divine benevolence in afl 
its fulness, on the supposition that all nations should become 
his worshippers. This is plain, if we only advert to the com- 
mand, that all who would enjoy the most important means of 
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religious instracdon and comfort should ascend to Jerusalem, 
the chief seat ofpublic worship, to keepr the three great an- 
nual festivals. That their mora] deliverance did not, how- 
ever, depend an this, is unquestionable ; for whoever, believ- 
ing the revelation of mercy that God would send an Almighty 
Saviour, feared God and wrought righteousness, were always 
accepted by him. 

That the means of religious instruction which Gbd con- 
ferred on the Jewish nation were amply sufficient to effect 
their moral renovation, will be acknowledged by all who can- 
didly and deliberately investigate their history. They were 
constituted his visible family, and were granted visible signs 
of his presence to receive their confessions of sin, and answer 
their supplications for mercy. To them also were granted the 
covenants, promises of mercy, a succession of inspired guides^ 
andj finally, the complete Oracles of truth contained in the 
Old Testament But these &vours, as well as his miraculous 
doings on their behalf, were misinterpreted and misimproved 
by many of them in every age, and by almost all of tnem in 
the reiffna of Herod the Great and of Augustus. They had 
been, &om the time of Nehemiah, continimlly degenerating : 
and were now as the &cts which have been already noticea 
show, scarcely exceeded in wickedness by any people on the 
face of the earth: nor ought it to be forgotten tmU their wick- 
edness was that species vvhich is most ^ious and hateful in 
the sight of God and man. They had, in all generations, 
appeared a strong-minded race, reomrkable for poweiful pas- 
aons, and resolute determination in gratifyinsf them ; but in 
no former period were they equally distinguished by intellec- 
tual acquirements. Far were they from being the weak, ig- 
norant, rude, semi-barbarous people that many of the learnt 
would have us to regard them. Their perfect hatred of 
idolatry disposed the most devotional among them to despise 
the literature of Rome and Greece from its idolatrous aspect 
and tendency ; but Roman and Grecian literature, arts, and 
customs were generally known and admired by many Jews. 
This knowledge, of course, had no salutary influence on the 
minds of its possessors. This class most probably belonged 
to the sect of^the Sadducees ; and these, we know, were as 
destitute of moral excellence as the Pharisees, who, as a sect, 
unbraced almost all who discovered any ardent zeal for reli- 
gion. The religious leaders excused many species of wicked- 
nen in any one who avowed reverence for their authority, 
devcwtly observed the laws of Moses and the traditions of the 
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elders, and liberally devoted hiis property to retigious purpo- 
ses. The teachers restrained not themselves from what their 
covetous, ambitious, and sensual hearts desired, for they per- 
suaded themselves that their religious ^services were a aufli- 
cient expiation for everjr possible sin. Thus Jesus charged 
them with devouring widows' houses, and, for a pretence of 
ffodly intentions in all their actions, they made long prayers. 
AH classes were completaly debased by indulgence of every 
selfish, revengeful, and impure desire ainl passion. The best 
of them was a briar, and the most upri^t, a thorn hedge. 
The Sacred Scriptures were entirely perverted. The demamis 
of the laws of Moses were Ihnited to the external conduct ; 
and pardon for violations of moral precepts pronounced cer- 
tain to all wh6 most zealously observed the ceremonies of re- 
ligion. 

Thus the Jews, as a nation, lived only to cause the name 
of God to be blasphemed, and his Revelation to be contemp- 
tuously treated or neglected. A few, like Hhe gleanings of 
grapes after vintage, remained to point the way to the tree of 
fife. With this exception, the whole race had renounced in 
heart and life the authority of God, and were wholly ignorant 
of the true nature and import of the writings of Moses and the 
prophets. Nothing almost remained to prevent the entire 
moral death of the human race, but the reading of the Scrip- 
tures in the synagogues ; and this was rendered almost uiseless 
by the false interpretations of them, and the traditions exalted 
above them, by the public instructors. HoW urgently and 
loudly then did the mgral condition of the Jews call for the 
Divine interposition of a new and more mighty apparatus of 
means and influence to avert the entire extermination o[ the 
true religion, and to make it felt and acknowledged among 
the nations I Nor was such an interposition of Deity less 
imperatively required from the moral condition of the whole 
of the inhabitants of the Fourth Empire. They had, doubt- 
less, advanced to a considerable degree in what is called civi- 
lization ; the conveniences and comforts, and even rational plea- 
sures of life, were multiplied and more widely and generally dif- 
fused ; and, probably, the ferocities of human nature were some- 
what softened, and its most oppressive evils diminished or ameli- 
orated. But, vie wed in their relation to their Creator and his la\V, 
and in their relation to one another, as rational, intelligent, and 
immortal beings, they had made, in general, lio essential im- 
provement. Moral evil everyvvhere reigned with uncontrol- 
led and destructive power. Vice, in its most diabolical and 
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polluted forms, uniForsally trium]di6d ; the whole world con- 
tinued in willing and abject slavery to Satan, the prince of 
darkness. The solitary- individuals emancipated from his 
tyranny were ahnost unnoticed and unknown. All human 
goveiaments have been established with the avowed purpose 
of ministering to the reformation, safety, and wel&re of man- 
kind ; and almost every chief nder considered it his highest 
glory to be called the &ther of his people Appellations of 
this import were, and, still are, in many countries, exclusively 
appropriated to designate dieir successive kings. Such is said 
to be the signification of Pharaoh, the royal title of the mon- 
arcfas of ancient Egypt ; and of Praw^ t& princely name of 
the sovereigns of Burmah. Good^ less or more, undoubtedly 
results to man from the least enlightened and benevolent 
fifovernment, deviled by human wisdom, and maintained by 
human power. How much more desirable is any govern- 
ment than entire anarchy, or liberty for every man to do what 
is ri^ht in his own eyes 1 This latter state, were it universal, 
would undoubtedly speedily terminate in the utter ruin of the 
human race, and in the complete dissolution of the globe. 
Less order and happiness wouki be known among mankind 
than among the animals that tove at pleasure over the deserts 
and forests, exulting in the exercise ot their unceasingly ac- 
tive and devourins^ capacities. 

But what moral deliverance did the mighty governments of 
the four empures of prophecy accomplish in the earth ? They 
certainly brought the scattered nations into a closer union and 
hatercourse than had previously existed. Law acquired more 
influence over mankind. Knowledge, and the useful and or- 
namental arts of life, were more widely disseminated^ and the 
principles of true relicfion were more generally made known, 
and invisibly operated to subvert the dpminion of human au- 
thority, and the subtle and wicked devices of the wise in re- 
ligion. The tyranny of Saten was, nevertheless, still para- 
mount; the evil one remained' apparently immovably seated 
on his iniquitous throne. How little could any one of the 
absolute despots of Assyria or Babylon do to mitigate human 
woe were he even inclined to rule according to justice or 
mercy % Their thrones were sustained by men resolutely de- 
termined to uphold, propagate, and establish idol-worship, by 
the arts of divination and every means of imposition vvhicn the 
perversion of human knowledge could suggest. And the 
kings Were equally destitute of humanity and truth as their 
counsellors, the magicians, astrologers, and priests, insomuch 
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that thev reqaired their subjects to regard them as gods, who 
had right to act, without being questioned, according to their 
own pkasure. Idolatry, the most powerful and tremendous 
engine which hell itself ever devis^ to deceiye, debase, and 
destroy the children of Adam, was, in fact, the chief ^Instru- 
ment emjj^loyed in the administration of the first empire. And 
the principal gods, whom the people were called to adore, 
were represented as actuated and impelled by the most saii- 
ffuinary dispositions, and as accustomed to riot in the most 
ucentious pleasures, and to exuk in the most revengeful and 
cruel practices. To resemble them in heart and conduct 
was, of course, believed to be indispensable to secure their fa.- 
Tour. The festivals most acceptable to them were character- 
ised by splendid follies and the impurest and, sometimes, 
most bloody scenes. Conceive what depravity of soul, habits, 
and customs, must have characterised the worshippers of such 
demon fods. 

The dominion of the second Persian empire was probably 
more beneficial than that of the first empire, especially by its 
treatment of idols and generous patronage of the Jews. But, 
in other respects, the inhabitants of the empire were not 'much 
improved in reli^on or morals. Fire-worship was not much 
more fitted than idol-wbrship to rescue man from superstitions, 
Tanities, and wickedness. The worshippers acquired no 
more accurate knowledge of the True God, nor were required 
to cultivate m^ral excellence more than those who were the 
most zealous votaries of idols. And almost all the nations of 
the empire remained degraded by the most vile and detestable^ 
idolatrous rites and customs, and by unrestrained indul^nce 
of immorality, in its most injurious and impure forms. 

Nor was the religioii or the conduct of the nations much 
improved by the Third, or Grecian Empire. Many of the 
rulers and chief men perceived the delusion and folly of 
their mythology, and, personally, entertained little or no ven- 
eration for the gods; but they all, without one exception, 
employed idolatry to please and amuse the people, that the^ 
might be more easily retained in subjection to the will of their 
superiors. The progress of philosophy, literature, and the 
arts, greatly contributed to the advancement of civilization 
and religion; and, we apprehend, that the numerous syna- 
gogues of the Jews had an extensive, although, perhaps, un^ 
obMrved, influence in enlarging and diflusinfif the most im- 

Sortant Imowledge of the Supreme God, and of the numerous 
uties belonging to the varied relations of human society. 
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Tbough the human mind is di?uiely constituted to admit the 
truth, yet its power was repelled by the dreadful delusions, 
errors, prejudices, and &iBcinating pleasures of idolatrr, 
which ruled the hearts of its votaries, and were strongly 
supported and recommended by its army of priests and poli- 
tical patrons. Bv consequence, all claraes, in all countries, 
continued the vcmmtary slaves of impure superstitions, ana 
vicious practices. The light of Grecian pmlosophy was 
darkness ; its teachers and their disciples and admirers cher- 
ished little respect for moral excellence. And, in general, 
while they knew that their unhaUowed passions and ungodly 
and unjust practices were worthy of death, they not only 
persevered individually in the indulgence of them, but had 

Sleasure in one another, on account of their unworthy con* 
uct 
The rulers oC the Fourth, or Roman Empire assumed no 
higher standard of religion and morals, any more than in 
learning and the arts, than what Greece afforded, them; and 
the Romans so sedulously imitated the enlightened safi^es of 
the Greeks that, b^ore the death of Augustus, diev umost, 
if not altogether equalled, if they did not surpass, the noble 
examples which they admired. In one thing, assuredly^ they 
excelled the Grecians^ as well as all their predecessors in the 
sovereignty of the world,-^they generously encouraged and 
assisted all the natbns subject to Rome to aspire to all the 
knowledge, the grandeur, and conveniettces oi the first cities 
c^ Italy. Hence the rapid advancement of civilization 
throughout the empire. The Gbiuls, the Spaniards, and even 
Britons, were rescued from savage barbarism, and many of 
the natives acquired a taste, and laboured to attain the con- 
veniences and comforts of social life, and some valued its 
elegancies and embellishments. The empire, however, owed 
no improvem^t in morals or religion to the Roman admin- 
istration. The Au^stan age is celebrated as the glory of 
the Romans ; but that g^ory included no moral excellexice, 
which is the true glory of human nature. The generation 
that grew up in the mst years of Augustus is universally 
acknowledged to have reached the highest de^ee of effem- 
inacy and yice ; it was drenched in every abommation which 
reduces man Mow the lower and meaner animals. The 
admirers of the purest philosophy of Cicero, who in moral 
instruction was, perhaps, never excelled by a pagan, sanc- 
tioned by authority, and example, and influence, the worship 
of Venus^of which prostitution was a part ; the adoration cf 
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Bacchus, whose festivals were shocking scenes of intoxica- 
tion and riot; and supreme reverence for Jupiter, as the 
&ther and prince of all the gods, but not less famous for 
debauchery and cruelty. What more desirable than the 
objects of this life could be expected or sought from such 
gods by their worshippers ? and how could the latter be sup- 
posed to desire or encfeavour to obtain any thing superior to 
those things which gratify '' the lust of the fiesh, and the lust 
of the eye, and the pride of life?^' Surely it is not then 
surprising that the most enlightened, most talented, and most 
refined of the Romans, as well «s the ignorant, rude, super- 
stitious, and lawless multitude, should neither fear Grod nor 
love man, and neither cherish pure affections and passions in 
life, nor enjoy peace or hope in the prosjpect of death. How- 
ever ardently they might cry, "Who will show us any 
good T* when the sorrows of life harrowed up their souls, no 
solution to their question was to be expected nrom the oraclds 
of their gods. No fountain of happiness was discovered by 
them, except what uncertain, distracting, and perishing ob- 
jects of sense presented ; and, consequently, many of the 
wisest of them deemed almost the maxim, " Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die," the consummation of wisdom. 
Such were the popular class of philosophers, who gloried in 
being named, from their leaders, Epicureans. The few who 
comprised the class called Stoics, while they treated con- 
temptuously the pleasures of the senses, recommended the 
pride, ambition, and revenge which produce many of the 
severest calamities which overwhelm the human race, and 
tend to their complete destruction, tlome, in which were 
now beheld the throne of philosophy, the seat of the muses, 
and the theatre of the finer arts, was inundated by wicked- 
ness in all its most contemptible, loathsome, hateful, terrific, 
ruinous, and frightful aspects. The wealth and luxuries and 
vices of all the provinces were imported into the metropolis. 
The intemperance of the rich was almost incredible; and 
was only equalled by the licentiousness of all ranks. The 
name of Apicius is preserved on account of his skill to re- 
duce gluttony into a system. Some emulous of his fame 
were not ashamed to give one hundred pounds sterling for 
one fish ; and individuals expended fifty thousand pounds on 
one entertainment. Debaucheries of every kind abounded ; 
and the mental powers were wasted in devising means to 
gratify the senses. A number of persons, called " the Spin- 
tris," who were much favoured and honoured by the great^ 
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employed their whole time in the invention of new modes of 
pleasure ; in other words, in attempting to find new forms of 
iniquity. The senators had lost all sense of honour and aU 
respect for the interests of the community. They sought by 
every art to flatter the r^gnin^ emperor, and to inflict pun- 
ishment in the manner most degrading and tormentinsf on 
those whom he hated. How g^reat was their mental debase- 
ment when they proposed to place Tiberias among the gods, 
and supported his successor m requiring the inhabitants of 
the empire to pay him religious homage 1 The people were, 
if possible, stiU more corrupted Accustomed to be supported 
by the largesses of the emperor, they at once resign^ their 
lioerty, and spent their time in idleness, foUy, tumult, or in 
seditious schemes. Nor were moral excellencies more valued 
in any province or city of ihe empire than in Rome. " All 
flesh had corrupted their way ;" and it was manifest to all 
that the Fourth Empire was equally inefficient, as the former 
empires had been, to work any moral deliverance for man- 
kind. 

Thus the mental state of the Jews and Gentiles demon- 
strated the absolute necessity that a power altogether diflerent 
in nattire and operation from any thing hitherto seen should « 
be. put forth, if ever the human race were to be reclaimed 
from moral evil, and rescued from the wretchedness insepa- 
rable from living according to their perverted conceptions and 
impure inclinations. And such a power was, according to 
many divine predictions, to characterise the Fifth Empire, 
denominated in the? Scriptures, " The kingdom of God,'* and 
" The kingdom of heaven :" all its subjects were to be dis- 
tii^^uished by obedience to the Most High, and all its immu- 
nities to be conferred on the saints or holy ones, whom He 
saved from sin, and consecrates to his service. '' And the 
kingdom and dominion, and the greatness of the kingdom 
under the whole heaven, shall be given to the people of the 
saints of the Most High, whose kingdom as an everlasting 
kingdom, and all dominions shall serve and obey him." The 
rise of this kingdom is dated from the year in which its sov- 
ereign, Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of Mary, was born. This 
JB said to have been about the thirty-fifth year of the reign of 
Augustus ; but the commoa computation fixes the birth of the 
Saviour four years later. John the Baptist, his forerunner, 
was bom six months earlier. He was one of the most emi- 
nently holy men that ever lived, and was the subject of sev- 
eral predictions. A general view of his cnaracter we have 

VOL. IIL 2 
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firiven under his name, in the Pocket Biblical Dictioniffy ; but 
his ministry in relation to the heavenly empire on earth de- 
mands some additional observatioQS. 

In some predictions of individuals, names of those well 
known are appropriated to theifn, on account of their relation 
or resemblance to them in spirit, office, ^r work. Thus, 
Messiah is, in prophecy, repeatedly^ called David^ because he 
was to be the descendant and heir of the great king of that 
name. In like manner, John is named Elijah by Malachi, 
and the .work which he was predicted to perform showed he 
was, like Elijah, to be known as a gr^at religious reformer 
in Israel : " Behold, I will send you Elijah the prophet be- 
fore the coming of the great and dreadful day of the^ Lord : 
and he shall turn the heart of the fathers to the children, and 
the heart of the children to their fathers, lest I come and smite 
the earth with a curse." This prediction obviously- intimates 
both the time of John's appearance, and the nature of his 
ministry. He was to oome before the impenitent Jews were 
to be punished and rooted out of the land, and the land cursed 
or ruined. That this judgment was inflicted in less than a 
century from the days of John,^ will not be questioned by the 
Jews themselves. By consequence, as the words of Maiachi 
were inspired by God, and therefore infalUble, it is certain 
that Elijah has long since appeared. But from the comple- 
tion of the Old Testament to the present time, no one has risen 
am.^ g the Jews to whom the name could with any propriety 
be appropriated, except John the Baptist. What ministry 
could more accurately correspond with that of Elijah than 
that of the Baptist, whether we advert to its nature or effects. 
Both were remarkable for disinterestedness, self-denial, bold- 
ness and fidelity ; and the success of eiach in reforming the 
nation appears to have been considerable. 

John was eminently useful in preparing the people to dis- 
cern and appreciate the ministry of Jesus, the Christ ; for he 
exposed the fallacy and folly of their errors and prejudices, and 
awakened them to a sense of the peculiarly awful danger 
which threatened them, and of the importance of them duly 
estimating the transcendant blessings about to be poured out 
on their nation. The great subject of his ministry was the 
immediate approach of the new and holy empire predicted 
and pourtrayed by all the prophets ; and the necessity of all 
being prepared for it, who would escape the vengeance of the 
True God : " Repent," he unceasingly cried, " for the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand." 
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Though John was a relative of Jesus, the Christ, according 
to the flesh, and doubtless, from the confldential frienship sub- 
sisting between their mothers, knew some of, if not all the 
miraculous accompaniments of his birth, yet he appears not 
to have recognised him as the Sovereign of the new king- 
dom, till he was supernaturally instructed : " And I knew 
him not ; but that he should be made manifest to Israel, 
therefore am 1 come baptising with water. And John bare rec- 
ord, saying, I saw the Spirit descending from heaven like a 
dove, and it a])ode upon him. And I knew him not : but he 
that sent me to baptise with water, the same said unto me, Upon 
whom thou slmlt see -the Spirit descending, and remaining on 
him, the same is he which baptiseth with the Holy Ghost. 
And I saw, and bare record that this is the Son of God." 
Nor does it appear that John had formed any friendship with 
his interesting relative. Indeed, we have no evidence from 
the sacred narratives that they had ever met till Jesus re- 
quested his precursor to baptise him. The Son of Mary 
passed thirty years in retirement, and perhaps, menial labour 
m Nazareth, and the son of^Zacharias and Elizabeth lived 
the same period apparently still more retired in tbe wilder- 
ness of Judea, remote from Nazareth ; and no close alliance 
was formed between thent after th^y knew one another. John 
entertained such just and elevated views of Jesus as prevented 
him from doing any more than simply direct all men to fix 
on him their attention and regards. Eachnursued his proper 
and separate path ; the one as the principal servant, the other 
as the only Sovereign in the new kingdom. John rose su- 
perior to his personal interest and honour, and enjoyed the 
purest and most desirable pleasure in witnessing his Lord's 
riising popularity : ," He must increase, I must decrease." 
But he was most assiduous in showing all men that the in- 
crease of the Messiah was hot designed or calculated to dete- 
riorate from the authority, dignity, or honour of the kingdoms 
or rulers of this world. He prepared the way before Him, 
not by collecting a vast multituae to form an army, or a select 
number to form a ministry for the heavenly Prince ; but by 
subjecting all hearts to the service of the Living and True 
God, thatthey might voluntarily place themselves under the 
government of his Son Jesus, the Christ. Observe how con- 
summately adapted was John's ministry to accomplish this 
inconceivably important end. - ^ ■ 

He, as far fis the Divine Record testifies, neither recom- 
mended by precept nor example the sacrificature of Moses ; 
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noj did he allude to its excellences or defects. The only sac- 
lificia] victim for the sins. of mankind, Jews or Gentiles, 
which he called all tp value, was, " The Xiamb of God," Je- 
sus, on whom had descended the Spirit of God, consecrating 
him for the work of saving all who trusted in him. This 
great truth, once cordially admitted into the minds of the 
Jews was sufficient to expose the fallacy- of their unhappy 
errors respecting the ritual of Moses, the observance of which 
they taught and believed was an expiation of the guilt of 
whatever sins they might commit. Without unnecessa- 
rily provoking their wrath by intimating prematurely the ab- 
olition of the rites of Moses, by the rising Prince, John plainly 
announced that these rites would not he required when the 
Prince had offered himself to God to take away sin and pro- 
cure salvation for all that should obey him. 

Again, John spoke nothing of the great national and re-. 
ligioi^s distinction between Jews and Gentiles, which was the 
boast of the former, and was exceedingly offensive to the lat- 
ter. This separation of the Jewish nation, next to sacrifice, 
occupied in the constitution of the kingdom of Israel, the 
highest place. But in the new kingdom at hand^ no national 
or ceremonial separation of mankind was to be held expedi- 
ent, necessary, or useful. Those alone were, according to 
John, to be accounted its subjects, who showed by their works 
that they had repented an^ /turned to God ; that they were 
not only natural descendants of Abraham, and zealous ob- 
servers of the laws of Moses and traditions of the elders j but 
who were also like the patriarch Abraham, renovated in their 
minds, and truly loved and served God, by tmiform and un-. 
ceasing obedience to all his commandments. To be destitute 
of these (jualities, whatever national or «ven personal excel- 
lences might distinguish men, they would find no place in 
" the kingdom of God ;" the royal Ruler and Judge would 
sentence them to unending woe. " But when he saw many 
of the Pharisees and Sadducees come to his baptism, he said 
unto them, O generation of vipers ! who hath warned you to 
flee from the wrath to come ? Bring forth, therefore, fruits 
meet for repentance : and think not to say within yourselves. 
We have Abraham tp our father : for I say unto you, That 
God is able of these stones to raise up children unto Abra- 
ham. And now also the axe is laid unto the root of the trees ; 
therefore every tree which bringeth not forth good fruit is 
hewn, down, and cast into the fire," Matt. iii. 7 — 10. Tbe 
Jews, particularly the numerous and popular.sect of the Phar 
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iflees, supposed that the^ had peculiar dauns to the no- 
tice of the Sovereign of this kingdom, and possessed fitness 
to serve him because of the special favours which heaven 
had conferred on them, and especially on account of their 
own zeal for the law ; and that, consequently, the empire 
could not rise without their services. To convince them of 
their fojly and presumption in entertaining such sentiments, 
John testified that the Sovereign was independent of them, 
for such was his power, that he could create a people out 
of the very stones of the desert to minister to him and 
obey him ; and ,that he would qualify and consecrate every 
one of his subjects for the holy work of his kingdom by the 
Holy Spirit of God, exclude irom its immunities all who re- 
ceived not the Spirit, and treat them as his enemies. This 
strongly intimated that the kingdom of God was neither to be 
raised nor maintained by the wisdom, riches, or power, which 
were the glory of all the empires and kin^oms that had pre- 
ceded it. 'The sentiment harmonised with the ancient pre- 
diction concerning it, " Not by might, nor by power, but by 
my Spirit, saith th^Lord of hosts," Matt. iii. 11, 12. 

Further, John interfered not with. the arrangements or laws 
of the kingdom whose approach he announced ; but directed 
all to expect these things to be attended to by Him whose 
minister he declared himself to be, even Jesus of "Nazareth, 
the Son of Mary, and the Son of God, and the King of Is- 
rael. ' Accordingly, instead of Appointing his disci^es to any 
office in the kingdom, or requiring any of them to prepare 
themselves for any particular service, he called on them all to 
cultivate personal religion, and to perform with fidelity the 
various duties of their station in" society ; that they might 
truly appear suitable persons to be admitted into the service 
of Him who had come to save his people from their sins. 
" And the people asked him, saying. What shall we do, then 7 
He answereth, and saith unto them, He that hath two coats, 
let him impart to him that hath none ; and he that hath meat, 
let him do likewise. Then came also publicans to be bap- 
tised, and said imto him, Master, what shall we do ? And he 
S2dd unto them. Exact ho more than ihat which is appointed 
you. And the soldiers likewise demanded of him, saying, 
And what shall we do ? Andhe said unto them, Do violence 
to no man, neither accuse any falsely ; and be content with 
your wages. And as the people were in expectation, and all 
mett mused in their hearts of John, whether he were the 
Christ or not ; John answerefd, saying unto them all, I indeed 

2* 
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baptise you with water ; but one mightier than I cometh, the 
latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy to unloose : lie shall 
baptise you with the Holy Ghost, and with fire : whose fan 
is in his hand, and he will thoroughly purge his floor, and 
will gather the wheat into his garner ; but the chafl* he will 
burn with fire unquenchable. And many other things, in 
his exhortation, preached he unto the people," Luke iii. 10 — 
18. This plainly announced that the rulers and great men 
among the Jews, or of other nations, were not to expect any 
honourable distinction in the kingdom of God, on account oi 
their birth, rank, intellectual talents, mental acquirements^ or 
religious forms ; but that those only would be exalted whom 
the Supreme Sovereign perceived to be renewed in the spirit 
of their minds, and unieignedly devoted in heart and life to 
holiness and righteousness befote God. 

However much the mighty in this world might dislike or 
despise the humble aspect, the austere manners, and holy in- 
structions and life of John the Baptist, his ministry nowise 
tended to excite their jealousy or alarm their fears ; for he 
neither explicitly praised nor blamed any of the constitutions, 
administrations, or mere political institutions, or even national 
forms of religion, in the kingdoms of this world ; nor did he 
drop a single idea to induce any intelligent person to view the 
kingdom which he proclaimed at hand, as a rival to any ex- 
isting or wordly kingdom. It is therefore not surprising that 
he was permitted to proceed unmolested in his work by those 
who were ambitious of worldly power. He was only hated 
and persecuted by those whose particular sins he condenmed, 
and ne retained astonishing popularity to his last hour. He 
was admired by all ranks of the Jews, and the Romans re- 
garded him only as a leader of a religious and harmless sect 
Thus he had the happiness and honour to prepare the way 
for Messiah ; and, on being arrested in his work, he doubt- 
less exulted that Jesus was gladly received by the people ; 
and, cherishiDg the spirit of aged Simeon, in prison he doubt- 
less would pray, " Now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation." 

The whole life of John attested the sincerity of his belief in 
the message which he proclaimed concerning the Christ and 
his kingdom. His spirit, conduct, and manners accorded 
with the spiritual character of that empire whose immediate 
approach he announced. He sought not great things for 
himself That he was possessed of talents equal to the great- 
est enterprises which stimulate the envy or ambition of the 
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and mightiest men of the world, and command the 
wonder and admiration of the multitude, will be conceded by 
every candid reader of the narrative of his life by the evange- 
lic ] and it is as plain that the state of his nation, in his age, 
was peculiarly favourable to men of daring courage and am* 
bitious views. The Jews panted for national liberty and in- 
dependence, and enthusiastically hailed any one who pro- 
mised to lead them to victory, freedom, and triumph. Nor is 
it doubtful that they would have glacffy placed themselves 
under John as their supreme chief and leaaer, and rushed to 
the field of battle against their civil rulers. He attained the 
highest degree of popularity, and many earnestly desired tha: 
he should assume the authority and dignity of the king of the 
Jews. But instead of this, he showed himself to Ism^ as the 
humble and self-denied prophet of the Lord, clothed in the 
coarsest garments, and sustained by the meanest fare. His 
manner of life was entirely conformed to that of a Nazarite, 
who abstained from all the ornaments and luxuries of life ; 
and his constant avowal was, that he regarded it as his most 
exalted privilege and honour to be the servant of the Messiah, 
whom he had baptised and solemnly recommended to the con- 
fidence of the people. ^ . 

The assumption of authority to baptise all his disciples, 
was a remarloible indication that he was appointed to intro- 
duce a new constitution for the government of the worship- 
pers t)f God. No priest or pro];met, from the days of Moses, 
required their disciples to submit to baptism, The observ- 
ance of this rite was a solemn consecration by washing to the 
service of the Most High. The duties of the office gf all for- 
mer prophets and priests were limited to the enforcement of 
obedience to the institutes of Moses ; but John called all to be- 
lieve that the promised Sovereign was come; and he demanded 
all who received his testimony pubUcly to confess their re- 
pentance and belief by baptism, the well-known symbol of 
consecration to holy services, that they might be prepared to 
enter his kingdom, which was really, and not merely, cere- 
monially holy.. 

When Jesus, the son of Mary, was thirty years old, about 
the seventh or eighth month of John's ministry, he made him- 
self known in Nazareth, the place of his residence, as the 
great Prophet of Israel predicted by Isaiah, and by conse- 
quence the promised and expected Saviour of the world. " And 
he came to Nazareth, where he had been brought un ; and, 
as his custom was, he went into the synagogue on tne 8ab> 
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bath-day, and stood up for to read. And there was delivered 
unto him the book of the prophet JSssuas ; and, when he had 
opened the book, he found the place where it was written, 
The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed 
me to preach the gospel to the poor ; he hath sent me to heal 
the brokenhearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, and 
recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are 
bruised; to preach th^ acceptable year of the Lord," Luke 
iv. 16 — 19. Though the Nazarenes discovered that he was 
endowed with unparalleled and marvellous qualifications to in- 
struct, yet the exalted character which he assumed seemed to 
them inconipatible with his reputed descent ; and, instead of 
calmly and carefully investigating the validity of his claims, 
the multitude who had witnessed his progress from infancy 
to manhood, envious of the sudden rise of his reputation, and 
indignant at what th^y conceived his presumption and blas- 
phemy, were enraged, and, with all the impetuosity of beasts 
of prey, attempted to take his life. They looked on him 
merely as the son of Joseph the carpenter. Had they fully 
inquired into the past history of Jesus, and, with minds sin- 
cerely in search of the truth, vigilantly observed the future 
developments of his character, they would certainly have 
adopted the sentiments entertained of him by his most on- 
lightened disciples, and concluded that iie was the Jewish 
virgin's son, the heir of David, the Son of the Living God, 
the Saviour of Jews and Gentiles, and the Lord of all, pre- 
dicted by all the prophets. 

The first promise of the Conqueror and Victor of Satan, 
and the destroyer of his dominions, represented him as "the 
seed of the woman," not the seed of the man ; and the second 
most distinct promise respecting jiim, intimated that he was 
to descend from Abraham. These promises were incontro- 
vertibly accomplished in Jesus of Nazareth. The evangelists 
satisfactorily show that he was born of a virgin, a daughter 
of Abraham; and that his human body Was ipamediately 
created by the energy of the Holy Spirit This statement 
alone accounts for the purity and dignity of his character, by 
which he was manifestly separated from the whole human 
race, although evidently a partaker of the human constitution. 
In him were all the capacities and sensaJtions Which charac- 
terise man, without the least trace of moral defect, which are 
inseparable from the seed of Adam, all of whom prove them- 
selves to be alienated from God and from one another. Every 
temper ^vhich he discovered, every word which he uttereOi 
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mnd every action which he perfonned, demonstrated that hif 
Heart was the seat of perfect moral excellence. None of his 
kindred who were disafiected to his claims, none of his 
friends who deserted or betrayed him, nor any one of his nu- 
merons, powerful, active, and implacable enemies, attempted 
to convict him of sin. All who knew him were the reluctant 
or zealous witnesses that divine love supremely ruled over 
all his aifiections and passions, and that he only lived for the 
present and eternal welfare of all ; that " he went about doing 
good." He was thus manifestly the only man on whom the 
Holy One of Israel could look with^entire complaisance ; and 
he was therefore not of this world, although a sojourner in it : 
for every one of Adam's race has proved himself a sinner, 
justly deserving the divine displeasure; they are all by 
nature 4he children of wrath, it is impossible for any one 
to adduce a satisfactory reason for the perfect moral purity 
of the Son of Mary, the Jewish virgin-mother, unless the 
truth of the sacred record be admitted, thatJie was formed by 
the Holy Spirit in his mother's womb, and was therefore 
justly called the Son of God. c 

Tne Jews were possessed of ample evidence that Jesus was 
the pr(^r^ legitimate heir of David. He was so, whether he 
was regarded as the son of Mary or of Joseph^* his reputed 
&ther ; for the national records attested that they occupied 
the chief place in the register of David's family. It is indeed 
uncertain if thev were not the only survivors. of that distin- 
guished race ; tor though they had relations, yet these, as fer 
as the record informs us, were intermixed with other families 
and tribes in Israel ; and if so, Jesus was the only remaining 
^rout of the root of Jesse. Genealogical registers of the 
chief fiunilies are coipmon in every country ; but in the East 
diey a{)pe£ur in all ages to have been kept with great care by 
all famiiiies. The femily register was indispensable among 
the Jews while they possess^ the Holy Land ; for if they 
n^lect^ it, they might find it difficult, if not impossible, to 
show their rights to meir lot or inheritance The royal and 
the priestly femilies had more powerful motives thi^n any 
others to preserve their respective genealogy. How diligent- 
ly and faithfully the national register of tribes and families 
was kept, may be learned from the second chapter of the book 
of Ezra, and the seventh chapter of the book of Nehemiah. 

That the genealogical tiables were carefully constructed by 
the Jews down to the times of Christ and his apostles, is ob- 
vious from several allusions to them in the New Testament 
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Thus we tead that Anna the prophetess i^as of the tribe of 
Asher, and Pftnl of the tribe of jBenjamin. Josephus sajft 
that he transcribed his own pedigree nrom the pubbc register 
of the priesthood. That the evangelists truisferred their 
genealogies of Jesus from those admmed to be (M>rrect by the 
Jews, we haye no reason to doubt ; for we never find his 
descent from David questioned by any of his enemies. Dif- 
ficulties or obscurities in the lists given by the evangelists are 
therefore not to be ascribed to them, but to the compilers of 
the tables from which they copied ; and it deserves to be 
remarked, that the general accuracy of these lists is not 
rendered in the least doubtful, on the sujqposition that the 
namds of certain persons may have been designedly omitted, 
or even erazed, from causes which cannot now be ascer- 
tained. Some individuals may have proved themselves during^ 
life unworthy of the place m the family register in which 
their names were inserted at the time of their birth. This 
circumstance, however, would not occasion any doubt re- 
specting the descent of their heirs or successors in the register. 
That no other tables of the genealogy of David than those 
made and approved by the Jews, would have, however per- 
fect, been regarded by them, we may be assured ; and hence 
it was at once necessary and divinely proper that the evan- 
gelists should appeal, m proof of tne descent of Jesus, to 
mose genealogies of the descendants of David which were 
preserved in the national archives. This mode of proceeding 
was in . harmony with the rule which the first ministers of 
Christ uniform^ followed, of testifying none other things 
dian Moses and the prophets said shomd come ; and every 
Jew had, in consequence of the plan acted on by the evan- 
gelists, an opportunity of judging the truth of their state* 
m^ntj the clamis of Jesus to be heir of David, by comparing 
it with their own acknowledged registers. Nor would friends 
or enemies fail to do this. While no instance is recorded of 
the latter accusing Ohrisfs followers of falsehood, when they 
every where proclaimed him the son of Abraham and of thie 
race of Judah, and the heir of David, the former in all coun- 
tries were fiunihar with this regular descent of their Master 
according to the flesh. Thus Paul, writing to the RomanS| 
evidently views it as a well known and received feet, that 
Jesus "was made ojf the seed of David according to the 
flesh;" and he reminds the Hebrews to whom he wrote. 
<diat "it is evident that our Lord sprang out of the tribe of 
JwWl" 
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We conceive it inexpedient to attempt here to reconcile the 
discrepancies or difierences supposed to exist between the 
fi^nealogies of Jesus recorded by Matthew and Luke. The 
karned iiave speculated much on this subject ; but the candid 
reader will fee sufficiently satisfied that the difficulties are not 
momentous, after perusmg the following extract from Mr. 
Watson's Exposition of tfo Gospels: — "For a full iniresti- 
gadon ci the (]^uestions whicf^ have been raised on the gene- 
alogies of Chnst given by St. Matthew and St. Luke, recourse 
may be had to Grotius, Hammond^ Le Clerc, Lightfoot, 
Bisnop Kidder, Whitby, Dr. Barrett, and others i^ho have 
written at large upon them* The genealogies coincide from 
Abraham to David ; and then so entirely dSfer, except in two 
descents^ that they must be regarded as two distinct tables ; 
and the opinion now generally admitted is that of Lightfoot, 
that St Matthew gives the genealogy of Joseph, whose adop- 
ted son Jesus was ; and St. Luke that of his virgin mother. 
This derives strong confirmation from the circumstance that 
the Jewish Rabbins in their writings call M^ry the daughter 
of EE This distinction in the genealogies also serves to ex- 
plain the reason why St Luke begins his genealogy with 
stating that Jesus was the supposed son of Joseph, * who was 
the son of Eli.' The natural father of Joseph was, as Mat- 
thew states, Jacob; but Mary bein|f the daughter of Eli, 
Joseph became his son-in-law; or sunply, according to the 
vague way in which the Hebrews usea such relative terms, 
his son ; which is further confirmed by another instance of a 
son-in-law being called a son in the same table, namely 
Salathiel, who is called 'the son of Neri,' that is, his soii-in- 
law ; his natural fether being Jechonias, 1 Chron. iii 17. 
The only point of real importance, however, in this question 
is, whether Mary as well as Joseph was of the house of 
David, because me Christ was indubitably to be of the seed 
of David ' according to the flesh,' which our Lord was not 
by mere virtue of ms being the adopted son of Joseph, and 
entered as such in the Jewish genealogies. Now, though 
diere seems sufficient reason to conclude tk^t Mary married 
Joseph as next of Ida, and though the very silence of the 
Jews, who, upon the promulgation of the doctrine of Christ's 
miraculous conception, at whatever period that was first 
made known, whether during our Lord's life, or imm^iately 
niter his ascension, must have raised this fatal objection, if 
Mary had not been a descendant of David as well as Joseph, 
proves that this feet was a subje^ of public notoriety; yet 
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the ijiatter is settled by a pasi^e in the Gospel of St Luke, 
which those who have investigated this ruestion of the two 
genealogies nave generally overlooked. jJl Luke i. 32, 
when the angel makes the annunciation to Mary that she 
should become the mother of the Messiah, he saySj * He shaU 
be great, and shall be oalled the Son of the Highest : and 
the Liord God shall eive unto him the throne of ms father 
David/ — terms which could not have been used, unless Mary 
herself had been David's descendant. It may be added to 
this, that unless it had been a matter sufficiently well known 
and acknowledged, that Mary and Joseph were of the same 
house and lineage^ it could have answeted no end for Mat- 
thew to have copied from tli public genealogical tables of 
the Jews the descent of Joseph from David, since he himself 
eloses the list of descents with an account of the conception 
and birth of Jesus, which declares that he was not the son of 
Joseph, but of Mary only. But the family relationship of 
Mary and Joseph being well known, the one genealogy was 
as well suited* to his purpose as the other. Besides that, it 
has also this advstntage, that it established our Lord's legal 
right to the throne ra David, through Joseph, of whom he 
was the son by adoption. And this was of importance in 
arguing with tne Jews ; for, although Mary was descended 
from David, yet, h^id she married into the tribe of Levi, 
under the same circumstances as she married Joseph, our 
Lord would have been reckoned in the Jewish genealogies 
as of the tribe of Levi, and his legal claim to the throne of 
David could not have been maintained on the ground of 
descent* but, having married into her own tribe, bur Lord 
was the descendant of David, both in law and by nature. 
With respect to other difficulties in these tables ot descent, 
they are to be referred to the Jewish records, and not to the 
evangelists who copied them. As, however, the Jews exerted 
particular care in preserving the pedigree of their priests, 
and also the line of David, in which they expected the Mes- 
siah, the discrepancies are probably apparent only, and the 
obscurity arises from the circumstance that their mode of 
keeping them, as bein^ affected by their changes of name, 
or the practice of beanng double names, and by their laws 
of succession, is now but partially known. The tables are, 
however, sufficiently clear to prove the only point for which 
they were introduced, that Jesus was the son of David, and 
the Bon of Abraham ;'' and by consequence the legitimate 
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hm cf David to the throne of Israel, and heir to the domlii- 
ion of the world promised unto Abraham. — Rom. iv. 13. 

But Jesus of Nazarath had far higher claims to the domin- 
wns and power of David, and to the sovereignty of the world : 
for he is the Only-begotten Son of the Living and True God! 
Such he was^eclared to be by the prophetic Spirit, Ps. ii 7 
"I will declare the decree: the Lord hath said unto me! 
Thou art my Son ; this day have I begotten thee." And this 
language distinctly teaches us that he alone is the proper rep- 
resentative of the invisible Deity, and the legitimate heir of 
God as the supreme King of Israel, and the Lord of all Crea- 
don ; and as such peculiarly beloved by his Father, and truly 
possessed of his peculiar perfections or infinite excellencies. 
That these transcendently glorious features were to be beheld 
in the Messiah, is manifest throughout the Divine Revelation 
by Moses and the prophets j and that they were recognised 
in Jesus of Nazareth by his disciples,* is not less evident in 
ahnost every page of the New Testament His miraculous 
formation in the virgin's womb demonstrated him to be the 
most beloved Son of God. By this he was distinguished in 
excellence from Adam and all his race, and was truly seen to 
be "that holy being^' who was worthy to be called the Son of 
God. That he was in the highest sense the beloved of God 
was also declared at his baptism, when the Spirit of God de- 
scended like a dove and rested upon him, and a voice from 
the excellent glory thus addressed him : " Thou art my be- 
loved Son ; in thee I am well pleased.'' God a second tune 
announced, in a similar manner, his complacency in him, in 
the hearing of his most honoured disciples, after they had 
seen him clothed with the symbolical cloud of glory ; for a 
voice from the cloud said, " This is my beloved Son, in whom 
I am well pleased ; hear ye him." A testimony resembling 
this, God pronounced a third time from heaven, in the hear- 
ing of a multitude, when, in answer to this public prayen 
** Father, glorify thy name," a voice loud as thunder said, " I 
havfe both fflorined it, and will glorify it again." More mar- 
vellous and decisive still did his resurrection from the dead, 
without his body being subjected to corruption, prove God's 
peculiar delight m him. This unparalleled event Jesus pre- 
dicted, and appealed to it as the complete confirmation of his 
high claims. His enemies felt the force of the appeal, and 
employed all that human wisdom and power deem^ necessa- 
ry to retain his body in the tomb. But it was impossible that 
ko should be chained by death or hell ; for God had pledged 
VOL. m. 3 
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himself to raise him from the dead, and thus to declare faim 
his only-begotten, and well-beloved Son. 

However astonishing and incomprehensible to the human 
mind may be the fact that Jesus, as God's own Son, is the 
equal of ms Father, and therefore the proper heir of all thins^s, 
its truth he incontrovertibly confirmed by his works ; for who 
that reflects on the nature of what he performed in his own 
name, will presume to say that the whole was within the 
power of a mere creature, how exalted soever might be the 
dignity and capacities conferred on it by the universal Crea- 
tor? He showed himself possessed of the most perfect 
knowledge of all the secret operations and unrevealed thoughts 
of man, and the sovereign and Almighty Lord of all nature. 
It was visible to all that all the perfections of Deity resided in 
him ; and to his various works of Almighty power to heal 
all kinds of incurable diseases, to multiply at pleasure the 
means of human subsistence, and to raise the dead to life, he 
referred in proof not only that God was with him, but also 
that he was the Son of God, and that he who had seen him 
had seen the Father. 

The great truth of the Divine dignity t)f his nature is also 
clearly showed by the authority and honour to which he is 
exalted. The prophets predicted Messiah's exaltation to the 
throne of the Divine Majesty, in the heavens, and investiture 
in the offices of Saviour, Sovereign, and Judge of the human 
race. Jesus announced that these offices were to be conferred 
on him, and, that he would ascend unto heaven in order to ex- 
ercise them. Hundreds of his disciples saw him ascend ; and 
waited for the fulfilment of the promise of the Holy Spirit, 
which would demonstrate that he was admitted into glory, and 
had taken possession of the high honours to which he was 
destined. How complete was the evidence given that he was 
seated on the throne of God, in the gifts received by his fol- 
lowers, by which they were enabled, in his name, to perform 
miracles equally great and more numerous than he had him- 
self wrought. Being thus raised to an equality with his 
Father in dignity and power, so as to appear worthy of all 
adoration, worsmp, and praise ; or in the language of the 
Holy Spirit, having thus received a name above every name, 
that in nis name every knee should bow, and tongue confess 
that he is Lord, it remains no longer doubtful that he is the 
Son of God, and Heir of all things in heaven and earth. 

These things proclaim to all that he had finished the work 
for which he confessed that he came into the world, for had 
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he not done this, is it credible that he should have been pub- 
licly approved by God before angels and men 7 That work 
chiefly consisted in delivering himself up as a sacrificial vic- 
tim to death for the sins of mankind, that he might obtain 
eternal redemption for every one who shall obey him ; and 
this is^ the great truth which forms the basis of his kingdom. 
There is no name ffiven under heaven among men by which 
we must be saved, but the name of the Lord Jesus (Jhrist 

This is the King of the new empire ; and for this end he 
confessed that he was born, and that he should rule all na- 
tions, and reign till all his enemies were made his footstool 
But he distinctly limited the visible administration of his 
kingdom in this world to religious and moral aflairs. The 
entire government of Israel was his native riffht, as the heir 
of his father David ; and every one also wno assumed the 
supreme rule over them without being called of God, whether 
a native or foreigner, was unquestionably an usurper. He, 
however, explicitly announced that he came not into the 
world to aspire to a worldly throne, or secular dominion. He 
voluntarily renounced all temporal rights, and appeared on 
earth not " to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give 
his life a ransom for many." His royal predecessors were 
each successively appointed as deputy of Jehovah, Israel's 
Supreme Sovereign, the visible head or superintendant of the 
whole community, in all things relating to religion as well 
as to worldly interests. Jesus took the charge of the former, 
and carefully avoided interference with the latter. He 
cleansed the temple instructed the worshippers how to serve 
God acceptably, and made known to them His mind. But he de- 
sired not to preside in the coimcils of the nation, nor to con- 
duct their armies, or to receive any of the national revenues. 
When the mukitude desired to make him a temporal prince, 
he withdrew from their society, and proceeded to discharge 
liis duties as the prophet of the Lord. And at a later period, 
when one of his nearers requested him to examine and decide 
on some worldly matter, he replied, " Man, who made me a 
ruler or divider among you ?" Scarcely any of' the people, 
including his most eminent disciples, seem to have interpre- 
ted correctly his conduct, or comprehended his plainest in- 
structions, in respect to the objects of his mission. They had 
no just conceptions of limited royal power. Their minds 
were full of the ideas of Messiah's absolute and uncontrolled 
dominion ; and imagined that he would exercise it in this 
world altogether after the manner of the despots of the East. 
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Hence, when Jesus chose his twelve aposdes, they and hk 
other followers expected that he would next reftore the tem- 
poral kingdom to Israel, and constitute the Holy Land the 
seat of uniyerttd empire. This hhe conception excited the 
ambition of his chief ministers, and strife mreatened to de- 
stroy their peace. They disputed who should be greatest 
To check their pride, and prepare them for the humble, ar- 
duous and holy work to wnich they were destined, he set « 
child in the midst of them, and declared that none was fit to 
serve in his kingdofa who were not teachable, unassuming, 
and humble as a child, who implicitly bows to the authority 
of its jparents, and depends wholly on them for ks safety and 
comfori. And, that edl worldly ambition and hopes should 
be repressed in them, he distincdy stated that in his kingdom 
he who was the humblest and most active in serving and ad- 
vancing the interests of his fellowwsubjects, would be ac- 
counted deserving the highest honour. The only authority 
thev were to acknowledge was that of the Supreme King, 
and the only applause and honour to be sought was .his ap- 
probation : " Ye know," said Jesus, " that the princes of the 
Gentiles exercise dominion over them, and tney that are 
great exercise authority upon them, but it shall not be so 
among you : but whosoever will be great smons you, let him 
be your minister ; and whosoever will be chief among you, 
let him be your servant," Matt, xx* 25 — ^27. 

One of the last and unexpected scenes of his most wonder- 
ful life, was the singular procession which he dei^ed to per- 
mit his disciples to conduct to testify their belief in his roy- 
alty. The only part he took in it strongly expressed the un- 
worldliness of his kingdom, and fulfilled in him certain re- 
markable predictions respecting Messiah. None of the mighty 
or noble surrounded him ; his poor disciples and the multi- 
tude whom the rulers contemned, were nis attendants. No 
crown or diadem adorned his head ; no chariots, horses, or 
armed band, displayed splendour to attract or dazzle the eyes, 
or strike terror m the hearts of the spectators ; nor was there 
any kind of sfiandeur to produce admiration, nor magnifi- 
cence to awaken any. He rode on an ass ; and children 
were loudest in his praise. He was manifestly no rival of the 
princes and great men of the earth. He acknowledged him- 
self chiefly delighted with the plaudits of the children, who 
hailed him the promised Prince, come in the name of Jeho- 
vah. The only sceptre or arms which he used were small 
cords ; and these were found sufficient to expel from thetem- 
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pie, his own tnd his Father's house, all who dared to dishon- 
our and defile the sacred precincts, consecrated as the place of 
prayer for all peoples. And wiUi this manifestation of his 
ro3ral dignity, his final confession of his claims of sovereignty 
perfectly accorded. In his answer to the false accusation 
that he had declared himself king of Judea, in opposition to 
the sovereignty exercised by the Romans, he boldly avowed 
that he was born a king, not of the Jews only, but of every 
one who recmved and obeyed the truth, that he was the prom- 
ised Saviour. His dominion being thus wholly sustained 
and extended by the truth, no prince, supported by physical 
resources of human wisdom or power, had reason to dread 
his triumphs, except in so far as they owed the continued pos- 
sessi(m c^ their throne to fidsehood and wickedness. His 
kingdom was from heaven ; its principles, laws, customs and 
resources, were derived from heaven ; and it could not be ad- 
vanced by mere human devices or assistance. Had it been 
otherwise, hu servants would have engaged in battle against 
their enemies ; and who could hope to overcome them ? for 
the whole armies of the angels oi Qod were ready to join 
with all who heareth the truth to resist and conauer all his 
opposers. Consequently his patient resigning of nimself into 
the hands of his ulse accusers, and to the power possessed by 
Pilate to condemn him to death, as well as the lact that he 
only requested of his judges to spare the lives of his follow- 
ers, clearly showed that he sought no earthly throne, or secu- 
lar dominion. 

If Jesus indicated the exclusively spiritual and moral char- 
acter of his kingdom on earth, by publicly disclaiminef aU 
intention to exercise the temporal government of the Jews, 
belongings to him as David's heir, is not the same truth to be 
leam«i n-om his voluntarily neglecting to seize the Holy 
Land, as well as every other spot on earth, for the whole was 
his own property as the Son of God ? This act of self-de- 
nial he alone could practice ; for no sovereign had an^r legit- 
imate right to consider himself sole lord of his dominions. 
The earm belongs only to Gkxl, and though he appoints whom 
he will to the office of*^ rulers, yet he has not authorised them 
to look on it as their special property. David and his suc- 
cessors were his deputies, and not his heirs to Canaan, which, 
in a particular sen^e, he called them to re^rd as his own, 
selected in preference to all lands, as the site of his greatest 
and most marvellous manifestations of himself to man. The 
king of the Jews had no right to any other position in the 

3* 
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Holy Land than that which fell to him hy lot, the inheritance 
of his fathers. He could scarcely be guilty of a greater crime 
than forcibly to take possession of the least spot m the inher- 
itance of any of his subjects. Nor could he lawfully retain 
forever, as his own, any more than any other of his subjects, 
land which an individual might sell him. But God gave the 
land to Messiah ; and hence it was denominated by the pro- 
phets, " Immanuel's land," and one of the sins charged against 
the Jews, in relation to Jesus, the Son of God, is, that " he 
came into his own land, and his own people received him not." 
Indeed, Jesus declared, that " all thmgs were delivered unto 
him of his Father." Nevertheless, he passed through life one 
of the most destitute of his people. " The foxes," he said, 
" have holes, and the birds of tne air have nests, but the Son 
of man hath nowhere to lay his head." By personal labour 
he appears for mapy years to have procured the means of sub- 
sistence requisite for himself and his mother ; and during his 
public ministry, while he repeatedly miraculously supplied 
food for thousands, he owed his own support chiefly to a few 
women who generously administered to him. 

In contradistinction to all the princes of this world, and 
even to all the chief Rulers of Israel who had preceded him, 
he encouraged no one to follow him by any worldly induce- 
ment : he pledged himself to the most faithful no more than 
that he would be with them always, and make them partakers 
of all that their Heavenly Father knew to be necessary for 
their present and eternal happiness. This he pronounced 
sufficient to reconcile to his service ; for who does not per- 
ceive that " it is enough for the servant to be as his master ?" 
What prince has not promised his chief ministers and army 
the good and glory of this life? Did not Jehovah himself con- 
descend to assure Israel, when he announced himself to have 
become their King, that he would reward their subjection and 
obedience to him, with health, long life, weahh, and honour ? 
that if they proved their fidelity to him by entire renunciation 
of idols, and entire destruction of efery symbol of idolatry, 
and stedfast observance of his institutions, he would make 
them the most prosperous in all earthly good of any other 
nation of the world ? How many promises of this kind were 
riven Israel by Moses and the prophets ? And how many 
Uireatenings ol temporal calamities of every kind were de- 
nounced against them, should they prove disloyal and disobe- 
dient? What a contrast, in this respect, is' evident to all, 
between the writinirs of the Old Testament and those of the 
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New! How ignorant most he be who perceives not the 
peculiar spiritual and moral character of cSirist's kincdom % 
Truly it consists not *' in meats and drinks, but in righteous-* 
ness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Spirit" 

Benevolence is one of the strongest and most predominant 
features of the kingdom erected by Jesus of Nazareth. Laws 
are made for the lawless and disobedient, and compared to a 
rtate of anarchy, the most imperfect form of government is 
benevolence itself. But the infliction of the sentence of law 
ia the manifestation of justice rather than mercy, and auc^ 
ments the present misery and not the comfort of mankind. 
The ruler of every worldly kingdom is a terror to evil doers ; 
and this was as true of the predecessors of Jesus in the king^ 
dom of Israel as in any other kingdom on earth. Justice ^ 
triumphantly reigned rather than peace and good-will to man. 
The national constitution, or the covenant of Sinai, was em- 
phatically " the ministration of death." The laws of no na- 
don, before the Christian era, equalled those prescribed by 
Moses, considered as a whole, in their benevolent and benefi- 
cent character and tendency. But the covenant of Sinai con- 
stituted the Israelites the Divine instruments to exhibit, for 
the instruction and warning of mankind, the holiness and jus- 
tice of God, not less, if not more, than his mercy and power 
to save. The human race, in all ages and countries, have 
taken occasion, from the riches of the goodness and long suf- 
fering of God, to despise his authority, and follow their vain 
imaginations, appetites, and passions, as if they were not re- 
sponsible to Him, nor much m danger of punishment. How 
admirably adapted was the administration of the national law 
of Israel to correct the false conceptions of God which pre- 
vailed everywhere ; for it loudly proclamed, " All souls are 
mine, saith Jehovah ; the soul that sinneth shall die." 

Israel were chosen to execute on all bold, presumptuous, 
and impenitent sinners, residing in Canaan, the vengeance of 
God, recorded in his word. As the Creator and Possessor of 
heaven and earth. He deigned to select that land for the 
theatre on which he purposed to unveil his perfections ; and, 
in order to this, he would not permit the public acknowledg- 
ment in it of any rival god : he would not give his glory to 
another, nor Jiis praise to graven images. When therefore, 
the seven nations of Canaan had entirely renounced the True 
God, and filled up their iniquity by volimtary slavery to the 
most cruel and polluted system of idolatry and immorality, 
lie command^ Israel to extirpate them, take possesion of Lheir 
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knd, and consecrate themsdves and it to his pore serriee. 
The destruction of the seven devoted nations was a fearful 
manifestation of the justice of God, but it perfectly accorded 
with the revealed design of God respecting his purpose in 
declaring Canaan his own land^in a peculiar religious sense; 
for he ordered no severer judgment to be inflicted on the 
Canaanites than he ordained for all the Israelites who shoald 
imitate them in their apostacies from God, and licentious and 
barbarous habits and conduct For all such, when known, 
were, by the laws of Moses, to be cut off from among his 
peo^e ; that is, he was either to be exiled or put to (katlu 
And as for those who secretly departed from God, practised 
the rites of idolators, and thus polluted the land, or made it 
like other lands, God announced that He, as the Supreme 
King, Proprietor, and Judge, would miraculously cut them 
off, and vindicate the righteousness of his fi;overnment. It 
was also for the attainment of this object that the ritual of 
sacrifice was instituted. '' Almost all things were cleansed by 
blood, and without the sheddins^ of blood there is no remission 
of sins." This great principle was solemnly and awfully 
taught every night and mornmg, by the consuming of inno- 
cent animals on the ever-burning' altar of burnt offering, in 
the sight of all the people. The whole creation proclaims 
that the Creator has formed all creatures for happiness, and 
has amply supplied the means of obtaining it No common 
reason, doubtless, moved the good Gkxi to appoint the sacrifi- 
cature which he minutely described by Moses. If the per- 
mission o[ animal food attested his ^cial goodness to man, 
animal sacrifice still m&te strongly indicated this^ for the 
avowed object was, that the sins of the oflferer might be expi- 
ated, by being, as it were, transferred from him to the victim, 
which was incapable of sin, or, properly speaking, of feeling 
its punishment The rite of sacrifice thus proclaimed daily 
the great truth, that " the wages of sin is death ,•" and every 
one who neglected this rite had suspended over his head the 
sword of Divine justice, which, if not plunged into him by 
the magistrates of his nation, might, in a moment fall on him 
from the invisible hand of the Divine Legislator and just 
Judge. 

Another most impressive mode of preserving, in vigour, 
in Israel the impression of the justice of- God, was lex talio- 
nisj the law of retaliation or retribution. Transgressions of 
the laws, for which no expiatory Victim was provided, were, 
when distinctly known, instantly adequately punished, by 
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fire or death. The king or magiitratee had no anthoritjT to 
confine the accused in prison, he was to be placed before the 
tribunal without delay. Moses gave no directions respecting 
prisons, except we call by this name the cities of refuse. No 
ruler had authority to change, or mitigate, or remit the sen- 
tence of the law, or defer its execution. All legislators have 
agreed that immediate punishment is one of the most effectual 
means of maintaining the dimity and honour of the law and 
government This was strictly enjoined by Moses. Ar- 
bitrary power, caprice, or even compassion, was incompatible 
with the faithful discharge of the office of jud^ in Israel 
He was not to pity or spare any more than to judge rashly, 
partially, or unjustly. Retribution was to regulate all his 
decisions: "Life for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, hand 
for hand, foot for foot, burning K>r burning, wound for 
wound, stripe for stripe, death for death." 

These remarks may suffice to show that the administration 
of the kingdom of Israel was pNBculiarly framed to place be* 
fore man the immutable connexion between sin and punish- 
ment; it was verily, "the ministration, of death." And the 
Divine propriety of this will be manifest to those who observe 
that, during the period for which it was designed, the justice 
of God was not demonstrated. No punishment was inflicted 
on man that had any fitness to prove that " though hand join 
in hand, the sinner shall not go unpunished.^ For no one 
appeared to sufier equal to what he deserved as a trans- 
gressor of the laws of his Creator, or as an enemy of the 
benevolent government of the sovereign of the world. And 
everywhere, and in every age, many most notorious for wick- 
edness were most prosperous in this world. While, however, 
justice thus strictly executed in Israel, discovered tne wisdom 
of Jehovah, it^ to a considerable degree, veiled his compas- 
sionate love and benevolence towards the human race. He 
was revealed by it to be " the ^reat and dreadful God, who 
keepeth the covenant ; the jealous God, and a consuming 
fire." It pleased him to reserve for the future age, and for 
the period of the Fifth Empire, the perfect demonstration of 
his justice and the perfect manifestation of his own nature, 
as the God who delis^hteth in mercy, so that every man 
might know that "God is love." And for this end he sent 
his Son into the world, " not to condemn the world, but that 
the world through him miffht be saved." The substitution 
of the only begotten Son of God instead of sinner A at once 
the highest possible moral evidence that God is, at once, in- 
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flexibly just and inexpressibly merciful. To illustrate attd 
confirm this sentiment we will not attempt here ; but refer 
our readers to the works of those who have ably treated this 
most important of all subjiects. Whoever will contemplate 
the character, doctrines, sufferings, death, resurrection, and 

flory of Jesus of Nazareth, will not fail to perceive that God 
as ffiven irrefragable proof that he has no pleasure in the 
death of sinners, and not less that he will not spare the guilty, 
who refuse submission to the righteous government of his 
beloved Son. Since he spared not him, when he occupied 
the sinner's place, he shall assuredly not spare those who 
love him not as the Father loves him. Who does not, must 
feel the force of the figure applied by our Lord to his suffer* 
ings, when he proceeded to bear the Divine curse on the 
cross ! " Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me, but for 
yourselves and your children, — for if they do these things in 
a green tree, what shall be done in the dry ?" Now to all his 
disciples it is surely obvious, that since Divine justice was 
demonstrated, it was not requisite that the terrible administra- 
tion ordained by Moses for Israel, should characterise the 
administration of the kingdom of God, of which Jesus, our 
Lord, is the King. Accordingly, Jesus explicitly excluded 
from his empire temporal punishments and death. He con- 
fessed himself the heir of David, the Christ, the Saviour of 
thfe world, and Lord of all ; but, early in his ministry, he 
plainly intimated that during his reiffn no country or place, 
or indeed any thing, except the principles and lawTS ana sub- 
jects of his kingdom on earth, would be deemed by Heaven 
holy or sacred, as Canaan, the tenth of its products, and the 
temple, and its ministers and vessels, had been. " The hour 
Cometh, and now is, when the true worshippers shall wor- 
ship the Father iir spirit and in truth : for the Father seeketh 
such to worship him." And mth equal clearness did he 
teach his followers that he was not come to form a commu- 
nity, whose purity and prosperity were to be protected by the 
immediate punishment of their secret, or public and bold 
enemies. Thus, on the Samaritans behaving unkindly to 
Jesus, his favourite disciples said, " Lord, wilt thou that we 
command fire to come down from heaven, and consume 
them, even as Elias did ? But he turned, and rebuked them, 
and said, Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of For 
the Son of man is. not come to destroy men's lives, but to save 
them." ^uld any language more decidedly declare that the 
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administration of death by Moses would find no place in tbe 
new empire ? 

This marvellous revolution in the community of the wor* 
shippers of Grod was also fully implied in all the announce- 
ments by Jesus, that he came to redeem them from all their 
enemies^ by giving himself a ransom for them, by la3ring 
down his life for them, and by his assurance that for this 
very act the Father had loved him, and had committed to 
him all power and authority, that he might give them eternal 
life. The legitimate inference from this instruction was, that 
the ritual of sacrifice would cease ; for having procured all 
blessedness for his people, they needed no longer to ofier in- 
nocent victims to expiate their sins. The Father's approba- 
tion of him) publicly testified by raising him from the dead, 
and receiving him to glory, that he migKt be Lord of alL 
was sufficient evidence that he had honoured his law, and 
vindicated his govemmient The law of retribution was by 
consequence no more recjuired to instruct mankind that Qod 
was just, if they intelligently, unfeignedly, and cordially 
credited the Divine testimony concerning the Lord Jesus 
Christ) who by his obedience unto death, had fully iUustrated 
and vindicated the Divine justice in the condemnation and 
death of sinners. Thus it was manifest that he came not to 
destroy, but to fulfil the law of retribution, as well as the law 
of sacrifice ; and having finished his work, superseded botL 
In accordance with this, we observe that among his first 
public instructions, he declared the law of retaliation obsolete: 
^ Ye have heard that it hath been said. An eye for an e^e, 
and a tooth for a tooth : but I say unto you, That ye resist 
not evil ; but whosoever shall smite thee on the right cheek, 
turn to him the other also. And if any man will sue thee al 
the law, and take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak alsa 
And whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go with him 
twain. Give to him that asketh thee ; and from him that 
would borrow of thee turn not thou away. Ye have heard 
that it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy neighbour, and 
hate thine enemy : but I say unto you, Love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, do s^ood to them that hate you, and 
pray for them which desijitefufly use you, and persecute you; 
that ye may be the cmldren of your Father which is in 
heaven ; for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the 
good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust For 
if ye love them which love you, what reward have ye? do 
not even the publicans the same? And if ye salute your 
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brflthren only, what do ye more than others? do not erendur 
publicans so ? Be ye therefore, perfect, even as your Father 
which is in heaven i» perfect" — Matt v. 38*48. 

The eireiimstances in which Jesus was placed were pecu' 
liarly favourable to the brinfi^ing to the test of truth his high 
ckdms to be the Messiah, the promised Kinff of Israel, and 
ike Saviour and Sovereign of the world. No people were 
equally qualified with t^ Jews to detect the imposture of 
any one who avowed himself to be their expected king ; for 
they akme possessed and valued the Divine predictions con" 
corning him. They had been intrusted with the sacred or-* 
acles ; and, however ignorant they fi^enerally were of their 
real import, they were enthusiastically attached to them, aa 
the charter of their nation. Every Jew had access to the 
scriptures, which were deposited in the temple, and in every 
synagogue of the empire ; and were, in the after ages, read 
every Sabbath in the hearing of the whole congregation. 
These writings delineated the character of the Mesdah sufll- 
ciently clear to enable any intelligent, serious, and candid 
reader to try and decide the pr^ensions of any one who coti« 
feseed himself to be that exahed personage ; and never were 
the people in general more deeply interested in his comings 
nor more earnestly looking for him, than in the age of twi 
Lord Jesus Christ. They valued liberty more than life ; and 
it is plain from Josep^us, as well as from the New Testament 
that they had no hope of deliverance from the tyranny oi 
foreigners, except in the speedy fulfilment of the pr<Mnise re- 
wpectmg the son and heir of David. 

As for the chief men among the Jews, we have ample ev- 
idence that the study of the Scriptures was the business of 
their life. To know them was one of the chief and ifltimate 
objects oi the whole of their education. The Old Testament 
was the principal book in all their schools ; and a complete 
knowledge of it was the highest boast of their most learned 
men ; the multitude, beinff deemed ignorant of it, were, on 
that very account, despised. Hence, the common maxim of 
the Pharisees was, that " the people who know not the law 
are cursed.'* Nor did the sect of the Pharisees boast of learn- 
ing of which they were destitute. They entertained the 
highest hemes of worldly power, honour, wealth, and pleas- 
ure in the Kingdom of Messiah ; and, by consequence, care- 
ftdly investigated all things recorded concemingf him by Mo- 
ses and the prophets. The minuteness of their knowledge 
of him is strongly indicated by their ready reply to the in* 
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qoAty of Herod respecting the place where be was bom : 
^ and they said unto him, in Betnlehem of Judea ; for thus it 
18 written bj the prophet, and thou Bethlehem, in the land of 
Juda, art not the feast among the princes of Juda ; for out ci 
thee shall come a Gk>yemor that shall mfe my people Israel.'' 
Matt ii 5, 6. 

Few people surpassed the Jews in personal appearance or 
in intellectual capacity. Their mentel powers were much 
less perverted, ana their lives less debased oy superstition than 
any other nation, especially in the a^e of our Lord and his 
apostles. Their religion, and the original constitution of their 
nation, certainly prevented them from pursuit^ with ardour 
the philosophy and sciences of Greece and Rome. These 
objects were, however, known and valued by a few of the 
JewS) especially by the sect of the Sadducees, and those who 
either adhered to the fimiily of Herod or the Romans. Be* 
sides, not a few R<»nans, enlightened in all the knowledge 
and literature of Greece, either sojourned or resided in Judea, 
during oUr Lord's ministry. It is therefore incontrovertible, 
that neither he nor any one could have attempted to carry on 
a Scheme of deception m Judea, without being quickly detected 
and exposed to punishment, shame, and contempt, seeing he 
was surrounded by many, mature in intellect, eminent for 
worldly wisdom, and mental acquirements, and the first in 
the world for knowledge of Moses and the prophets. 

Nor was he possessed of any means to allay suspicion, re* 
press inquiry, or procure able assistants to impose on the com- 
munity ; he presented nothing most desirable and sought by 
those most renowned for talent, piety, or patriotism. He be* 
longed to the class who were accounted by those acknowl- 
edged the proper judges, ignorant of the law, and cursed. He 
befensfed indeed to the basest of this class, for he had resided, 
all his days, in Nazareth, whose inhabitants were the most 
depraved and degraded of all the Galileans ; and these were 
the most polluted of the whole race of the Jews. Though 
he therefore spoke as never man spoke, and discovered him- 
self inexpressibry superior in Divine knowledge, dignity, 
gravity, autfiority, and persuasive powers to all the legitimate 
teachers of his nation, yet the innuential class regarded his 
instructions unworthy of attention, because he haa not been 
educated in the national schools, nor had any connexion with 
persons of public reputation. The meanness of his birth, 
and his usual manner of life, they considered sufficient to 
justify them in neglecting bis ministry. His talents and at- 

voL. ni. 4 
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tainments perplexed them, provoked their envy and hatred, 
and awakened distressing fear and apprehensions. But the 

aueries, <^ Whence hath this man this wisdom 1 Is not this 
le carpenter's son, and his mother Mary ?" cahned their 
spirits, flattered their pride, and confirmed them in their pur^ 
pose to give him no countenance as a puhlic instructor of the 
people. 

Indeed, they could have no sympathy with his instructions, 
for they were wholly opposed to hmi on the most important 
subjects of religion and morals. For example, they had scarce- 
ly more just or honourable views of the True God, than 
those entertained by idolaters. The latter imagined that their 
God was the protector of their friends, and the destroyer of 
their enemies ; and the former believed that their race were 
alone the objects of the special care of the supreme God, and 
that he purposed to exalt them to the sovereignty of every 
other race of Adam. How opposed to this low and repelling 
ulea of the One God is the revelation of his nature and doings, 
by the Lord Jesus. To impress all minds with a just convic- 
tion of the impartiality and universal benevolence of the Di« 
vine government, he appeals to the constant operations of na- 
ture to promote the happiness of mankind ; " Your Father 
in heaven, maketh the sun to rise on the evil and the good^ 
and sendeth rain on the just and unjust" The Jews persua- 
ded themselves that the Saviour promised to their Others was 
to come to save them and reduce all nations under them. 
Jesus declared that this Saviour was jent for the salvation of 
all men, without respect of persons ; '^ God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish but have everlasting life. For God 
sent not his Son into the world to condemn the world ; but 
that the world through him might be saved." — ^John iii. 16, 17. 
The Jews entertained views of the character of acceptable 
worshippers of God completely different from those given by 
the Lord Jesus. They conceived that God was ples^ed with 
all who observed the signs of homage which his law pre- 
scribed, even while they violated the most interesting of his 
laws. Though they were destitute of love to him, and of 
compassion for man, yet they presumed that he approved of 
them, because they were zealous observers of the ntes of sac- 
rifice and cleansing. Fasting, long prayers, and gifls to the 
temple, in their oninion, conciliated the Divine favour, and 
procured them liberty to employ all their efforts to obtain 
wealth, power, honour, and pleasure^ Jesus declared that 
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such a condoct was abomination in the tight of Gk>d ; that all 
worship was hateful and vain, which was offered him with* 
out supreme reverence for his majesty and authority, and so* 
preme love of his holiness and laws ; and that the true wot* 
shippers were those only who worshipped him in spirit and 
in truth. 

Thus he accused the Jews, especially their most renowned 
teachers, of entire ignorance of the True God, and pro- 
nounced their religion utterly worthless in his eyes. That 
they were therefore neither disposed to examine candidly his 
clamis, nor to place themselves under his direction as the 
heavenly Teacher, can surprise no one. Accustomed to re* 
ffard themselves as ^e only enlightened teachers of true re* 
Hgion, and to look on the wisest of all other nations as vain 
pretenders to wisdom, how indicant must they have feh 
when pronounced blind leaders oi the blind, the enemies of 
Grod, and the destroyers of the souls of mankind. 

The predominant spirit and general conduct of Jesus had 
no more charms for the Jewish teachers and their disciples 
than his public instructions. Profound humility before God, 
disinterested love for his institutions, and increasing fidelity 
in his service for the good of all elates of the people, were 
conspicuous features in the character of Jesus of Nazareth ; 
and these strongly condemned the pride, haughtiness, ambi* 
tion, selfishness, and indifierence for the best interests of the 
community ; which obviously characterised the most popular 
and influential rulers and teachers in Judea. They lived 
and laboured to support pretensions to piety and righteousness, 
which were alien from their nature, and desires, and secret 
deeds, as light is from darkness. In Jesus was no trace of 
guile or hypocrisy. Not a vestige of artificial sacredness was 
visible in his countenance, dress, gait, or language. He had 
not one face, garb, or manner for the femily circle and ano- 
ther for the public assemblies. Deep and solemn thought 
produced permanent gravity ; arduous enterprise, earnestness 
of address and activity of movements ; and internal perfect 
peace was indicated by habitual cheerfulness and courtesy. 
Far was from him the grimace, the broad phylactery, the 
slow and pompous pace, or the solemn prayer in the public 
pkces, by which the Pharisee sought to excite the wonder, 
and respect, and admiration of the unreflecting, the devout, 
or the superstitious. He did not even put on toe rough garb 
of ^e prophet, nor withdraw from the society of those ac- 
countea impure and profisme. He was the man of the people, 
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the friend of puUicans and sinners ; he was the faithful cottn* 
aeUor, the generous friend, and benevolent companion of all 
who discorered wisdom to forsake the foolish and live, and 
to ^ in the way of understandinfif. '< The Son of man came 
eatmg and drinking" like one of the common people ; and 
only excelled them in " going about doing good." Thus Jesus, 
by doctrine and example, detected and exposed the ignorance, 
dissimulation, ungodliness, and wickedness of the Jewish 
teachers and rulers. They felt condemned ; but their sense of 
ahame was much less than their anger and reireng^e. And 
hence, instead of repentance, confession of sins, and rdbrma- 
lion, they hated their, faithful monitor, and resolved to destroy 
him. This state of mind urged them on to investigate the 
validity of his claims ; they sedulously watched his words and 
movements, in private and public^ employed spies to observe 
and report whatever he said or did, and denounced disgrace 
and vengeance on all who countenanced his ministry, or dis* 
covered regard for his person, respect for his authority, or 
confidence in his instructions. He was not moved from his 
path, nor turned from his course, from dread of their power 
or wrath, or from apprehension of their snares. He knew 
their secret thoughts, their plans, subtle devices, and diaboli* 
cal arts ; and he boldly revealed them Xo the people, and an- 
nounced openly the certain just and fearful punishment which 
would speedily fall on his enemies. That they might be fully 
warned, so that their impenitence might be inexcusable, he 
announced their doom sometimes in plain language, but more 
frequently in parables, by which he more effectually procured 
their attention. They boasted in the privilege and honour 
of being God's peculiar people, intrusted with the keeping of 
the law and the promises, and the ordained instructors of 
mankind. He declared that they would be cast out of the 
kingdom of God ; that their religious distinctions would be 
transferred to other races, who would more faithfully execute 
the trust committed to them ; and that God would expel them 
from his land, and scatter them over the whole worla, monu- 
ments of his justice and power. This compassionate wam- 
inff they contemned, and zealously counselled, and more uni- 
tedly determined, to cut him off from the land of the living. 
How intensely they sought accusations against him, and how 
perseveringly they prosecuted them, no one requires to be in- 
formed who reads the simple, unadorned, and truth-bearing 
narrative of his life by the Evangelists. 

Nothing exasperated the rulei-s and priests more than the 
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universal benevolence, simplicity, and integrity of the con- 
duct of oar Lord. He showed becoming deference for the 
useful institutions of society, as well as reverence for the 
sacred laws of his country. He everywhere taught bis dis- 
ciples and the multitude to '^ render unto Cesar the things 
that are Cesar's, and unto God the things that are God's j" 
but he uniformly spoke of all men, in their relation to God, 
as occupying a common place. He declared that all were 
sinners, justly exposed to the Divine displeasure, and equally 
requiring Divine mercy. This sentiment was most accepta- 
ble to every one who felt himself sinful and under the con- 
demnation of the law ; but it was most offensive to the nu- 
merous class who conceived that the qualities which they 
valued, and which were generally admired and praised by 
men, were not less esteemed by God. Thus, honourable 
birth, sacred or high offices, great talents, superior education, 
religious knowledge, devotion, and zeal, considerable wealth, 
power, and influence, were believed to recommend those who 
possessed, or pretended to possess them, not less to the favour 
of God than to the respect of man. In opoosition to this, 
Jesus proclaimed that these superficial excellences were of 
no account before God, who looketh not merely on the out- 
ward appearance but also on the heart ; and that those who 
gloried in them were as vile in his sight as the most immoral 
and degpraded of the race of men. Few principles did Jesus 
more strongly and frequently enforce than that " That which 
IS most highly esteemed among men is an abomination in the 
sight of God," and, that <^ He who exalteth himself shall be 
abased, and he who humbleth himself shall be exalted." In 
accordance with these unworldly principles, he announced 
that publicans and sinners enter the kingdom, and all who 
trusted that they were righteous, and despised others, were 
excluded. It was the common practice of the public teachers 
and rulers to despise, and neglect, and oppress the lower 
classes of the people, while the ministry of Jesus accom- 
plished the prediction concerning him, that " to the poor the 
gospel is preached." He, however, -employed no artifice to 
win followers among any class ; he sought not the honour 
that cometh from man. He threw no disguise over his con- 
duct ; in his public ministry all was light as day. The high- 
priest, seated as judge, betrayed great presumption, as well 
as an earnest wish to ensnare and destroy him, when he 
asked Jesus, who had been dragged before his tribunal, to 
ffive account of himself and his doctrine. But his conduct 
^ 4# 
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gare occasion to the most noble and triumphant appeal of 
our Lord to the unquestionable simplicity and integrity of his 
life : " Jesus answered him, I spake openly to the world ; I 
e?er taught in the synagogue, and in the temple, whither the 
Jews also resort ; and in secret have I said nothin&f. Why 
askest thou me? ask them which heard me what I have said 
unto them: behold they know what I have said." His mira- 
cles were performed in the light of day, and were a direct 
appeal to the conmion sense and understanding of all ages 
and ranks, in confirmation of his high claims. He employed 
no arts or devices of human wisdom or deception to unpose 
on the credulous ; nor were his doings enshrouded by any 
veil of mystery or secrecy to conceal them from the closest 
inspection of the intelligent or prejudiced. 

He manifested his supernatural wisdom, benevolence, and 
mercy when, and how, and to whom it seemed good in his 
own sight. He had no counsellor ; the wishes, hopes, fears, 
or devices of friends or enemies influenced none of his move- 
ments. He spake, and it was done ; he commanded, and it 
stood fast. He admitted no concert or consultation to raise 
high expectations respecting him. Nothing moved him in 
his heavenly course, except the wants, the sorrows, and pray- 
ers of the miserable; resolute unbelief and scornful con- 
tempt alone temporarily shut up the inexhaustible fountain of 
his compassionate power. We observe no preliminary pre- 
parations connected with his miracles, at least none having 
any tendency to effect them. He made clay and anointed 
the eyes of the blind, and their vision was restored ; he told 
the paralytic to stretch forth his hand, and its energy was re- 
covered ; he breathed on his disciples, and they received the 
Holy Spirit, by whom they were endowed witn supernatural 
knowledge, wisdom, and power. 

He had received no education fitting him for the perform- 
ance of any thing which had any real semblance or approxi- 
mation to the imracles which distinguished him. His life 
was passed in poverty and labour among the lowest class of 
the people. The fact that he belonged to the illiterate class 
increased the astonishment of the learned, when he discover- 
ed to them, in his twelfth year, more religious knowledge 
than them all. But it does not appear that he ever sought or 
pretended to possess pagan, or mere human learning ; he 
was neither a literary instructor, politician, lawyer, nor phy- 
sician. Nevertheless, " he healed all manner of diseases" 
and corporal defects of the people, and demonstrated conb 
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pl^e power over the elements of nature, invisible beings, 
and even human Ufa Many diseases, acknowledged in 
every age and country incurable by human art, were per- 
fectly cured at his word ; and this he did, in general, in 
circumstances which compelled all to confess the reality and 
completeness of the miracle. What additional incident could 
be imagined necessary or possible to show his glorious power 
by miracle more clearly or incontrovertibly timn the accom- 
paniments of many of his miracles? for example, the feeding 
a{ the thousands by a few loaves and fishes ; the restoration 
of him who had been born blind ; and the restoring to life 
the son of the widow of Nain, and Lazarus of Bethany. 

All men had ample opportunity to ascertain the reality oi 
the supernatural power which he conferred on his chosen 
disciples, and which confessedly was one of his greatest mira- 
cles. He appointed them to travel through all the cities and 
villages of Judea to heal the sick and cast out demons. But 
it does not appear that they wrought any miracles under his 
personal direction. Thus they were exposed to the scrutin- 
izing eyes of the whole community. That they succeeded 
in all cases brought before them, except one, the Evangelists 
Inform us ; and l£e same authority assures us that they per- 
formed all in the name or by tne authority and invisible power, 
of their great Teacher, in order to persuade every man to re- 
ceive him as their Saviour and King. That they had neither 
ability nor inclination to deceive, their acquirements and 
general conduct fully show. They were illiterate, simple, and 
upright men ; and the single individual among them destitute 
of moral integrity is one of the most remarkable witnesses 
of the uprightness of his associates, and of the perfect excel- 
lence of their Lord, for, after he had betrayed him, he pub- 
licly, and in the most awfully solemn circumstances, declared 
that he was an innocent man. 

That the most eminent in Judea for talent, learning, power, 
and weidth, most diligently improved the opportunity afforded 
them to test the claim of the Lord Jesus is unquestionable. 
Either in person or by able emissaries they watched all his 
movements, and had recourse to every plan to discover a fault 
or defect in him. They had many private interviews with 
him, under the guise of friends or religious inquirers, and 
seemed to have joined his social meeting^, and to have attended 
his public ministrations, in the cities, the villages, fields, and 
on the shores of the lake of Galilee. They neglected no 
means to procure cause, or something like cause, ot accusa- 
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tioD against him, which the wisdom of their united coansels 
and deliberations could suggest, or which their power, wealth, 
or influence could supply. They received and propagated 
every calumny fitted to dishonour him, and accused him of 
every motive which they supposed could possibly actuate him. 
And when they found him without blame, they clandestinely 
forced him to appear in the courts of law to be judged of 
crimes which he knew not, and of which they were assuredly 
convinced that he was wholly innocent On the testimony 
of those whom no one believed, the Jewish leaders con- 
demned him ; and, aibr publicly proclaiming him innocent, 
and worthy of life, Pilate, the Roman magistrate, handed him 
over to be crucified, to avoid the necessity of encountering a 
tumult of the multitude, whose fury had been kindled by 
the fiery wrath of their unjust, ambitious, and blood-thirsty 
rulers. 

While Jesus urgently and often declared that all his works 
proved that he was the Messiah, he especially referred to his 
last great work of rising from the dead. This he announced 
to be his own act, and no one will imagine for a moment that 
God would have ever given him au&ority or power to ac* 
complish his prediction had he been an impostor. This was 
evident to his murderers ; and as they all knew this propiiecy, 
they most zealously exerted themselves to secure his hody m 
the tomb, for they distinctly perceived that its fulfilment would 
place their authority, interest, and honour, in greater hazard 
than ever. Every facility was given them by Pilate to avert 
the dreaded event ; and they sealed the stone, and set a watch, 
" lest," said they, " his disciples come and steal his body, and 
the last error be worse than the first." The Jewish rulers 
were, or pretended to be, as ignorant of the real character of 
his disciples as they were of his own ; for, instead of any 
attempt to retrieve his honour, fearful apprehensions of per- 
sonal danger had seized the minds of every one of his fol- 
lowers. With the exception of a few females, all had sought 
safety in concealment : and the women were wholly engaged 
in efibrts to honour nim in death, without any idea of his 
rising from the dead ; sorrow filled their hearts, and left no 
room for his former instructions ; they had forffot his predic- 
tions ; and his resurrection came on them probably witn more 
surprise than it did on his most virulent foes. The evidences 
of this great event are numerous and irrefragable, as has been 
shown by many Christian authors ; but it is scarcely neces- 
sary to refer to any other than " West on the Resurrection," 
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for this able work is sufficient to satisfy any candid person 
who feels the least doubt on the subject 

It is not possible to imagine any thing that could, equal Uy 
this event, demonstrate that Jesus Christ was the most beloved 
<^ Qod, and that all he had done was approved by him. It 
ii therefore manifest that this is the perfect and immoveable 
basis of Christianity. One of the most important and most 
just inferences from it is, that Jesus must have suffered death, 
as he uniformly taught, for the sins of the world ; and in him 
was, by consequence, accomplished the many predictions, that 
Me!«iah was, by his personal sufferings, to procure the re- 
demption of all who should believe in him, or become his 
upright and willing followers. The very time of his death 
precisely corresponded to that, perhaps the most remarkable 
prediction concerning it, by Daniel, whom die angel in vision 
thus instructed : " Seventy weeks are determined upon thy 
people, and upon thy holy city, to finish the transgression, 
and to make an end of sins, and to make reconciliation for 
iniquity, and to bring in everlasting righteousness, and to seal 
m the vision and prophecy, and to anoint the most holy. 
iLnow, therefore, and understand, that from the going forth of 
the conunandment to restore and to build Jerusalem, unto the 
Messiah the Prince, shall be seven weeks, and threescore and 
two weeks ; the street shall be built again, and the wall, even 
in troublous times. And after threescore and two weeks shall 
Messiah be cut off, but not for himself : and the people of the 
prince that shall come shall destroy the city, and the sanctu- 
ary ; and the end thereof shall be with a flood, and unto the 
end of the war desolations are determined. And he shall 
conform the covenant with many for one week : and in the 
midst of the week he shall cause the sacrifice and the obla- 
tion to cease, and for the overspreading of abominations he 
shall make it desolate, even untu the consummation, and that 
determined, shall be poured upon the desolate." A brief ex- 
position of the various sentences of this interesting passage is 
ffiven in the note on it in the Pocket Commentary. We 
deem it, however, expedient here to remark that, dating the 
commencement of the period predicted from the decree by 
Cyrus to build the temple of Jerusalem, and the termination 
at the utter desolation *of the ho^ city and land by the Ro- 
mans, it IS incontrovertible that Messiah was to tie cut ofiT 
sometime before the latter great event j that he truly wfis put 
t6 death in the person of Jesus of Nazaredi, for the sins of 
the people, and brought in an everlasting righteousness and 
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reconciliadoii. by which the most unrLrhteons may draw near 
to Qod and obtain justification from afl their iniquity, are the 
subjects reported to us by all the holy apostles and prophets. 

It is plam from Daniel, that soon after the death of Messiah, 
sacrifices were to cease to be offered in Jerusalem, and that 
the city should be desolated. These events. unquestionably 
transpired, and he must therefore be come, if the prophet 
spoke by inspiration. The chosen witnesses of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ were exclusively his faithful disciples. This 
was divinely proper, for how could lie have appeared to oth- 
ers without being exposed to renewed sufierings and dishon- 
our ? The rulers of the Jews exulted over his fall, and the 
multitude were animated by the same spirit No favourable 
change passed on the nation before the day of Pentecost. 
" They had not repented of the murder of the righteous One, 
that they might believe." His appearance among them could 
have had no salutary effect They had seen Lazarus rise 
from the dead; and the only effect was increased enmity 
against the Author of the miracle. And, doubtless, consider- 
ing the state of their minds, had Jesus, after his resurrection 
deigned to mix in their society, they would have risen like 
beasts of prey, and rushed on to aevour him. His power 
mi^ht have crushed all opposers ; but the time for thus exer- 
cismg it was not come : for he was not yet exalted to judge 
and punish. Nor had the period of long-suffering and mercy 
towards the infidel Jews terminated. (^ the other hand, the 
day of his humiliation was ended. He had done all the will 
of his Father, which was necessary to expiate sin, and buy 
up his people from under the curse. Hence it was not com- 
patible with his relation to heaven, that he should endure any 
longer the contradiction of sinners against himself He was 
justified from all the charges laid against him : and he had 
magnified the law, and made it appear holy, just, and good. 
The period of his triumph was arrived, and he was about to 
enter into his glory. His disciples, especially those of them 
who had attended him, and seen him in all places and circum- 
stances, were alone best qualified to identify his person. 
And as none could more certainly ascertain that he was in- 
deed risen, so none possessed, to a Wher degree, the integrity 
and love of truth requisite to the delivering a plain and true 
testimony. Though properly no more a man of this world, 
yet he condescend^, aurmg six weeks, to associate occasion- 
ally with his discipl^ not indeed as the humble sufferer, but 
as the supreme Lord and Leader of his followers. He, in- 
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dted, fSLve them ample proof that he was the same being who 
had liyed the man of sorrow. But his whole behaviour 
strongly marked the complete exemption from human infirm- 
ities and degradations He no longer lived, or lodged with 
his most beloved followers ; he seemed no longer a sojourner 
on earth. During the intervals between his interviews with 
his beloved disciples, no one knew where he was, nor whence 
he came. It is most probable that he passed these seasons in 
the society of angels, whom Heaven appointed to wait on him. 
In all his meetings with his disciples, he appeared in all the 
dignity of their supreme Teacher, Saviour, and Lord, " sp&ik- 
ing of the things concerning his kingdom." And the final 
meeting closed with the marvellous revelation of his glory, 
similar in kind and appearance to that in which he will de- 
scend to judge the world : " And, while they looked stedfastly 
toward heaven as he went up, behold, two men stood by them 
in white apparel j which also said, Ye men of Galilee, why 
stand ye gazing up into heaven 7 This same Jesus, which is 
taken up from you into heaven, shall so come in like manner 
as ye have seen him go into heaven." — Acts. i. 10, 1 li 

The administration which the Lord Jesus appointed for his 
kingdom completely vindicated him from all the false asper- 
sions which had been cast on him. He recognised none as 
his subjects, nor attached value to the services of any one 
who declined to renounce himself, take up his cross and fol- 
low him. Worldly rank, human wisdom, mere confession of 
belief in him, or the most scrupulous external conformity to 
his law, were accounted by him as nothing. Those selected 
to represent him on earth as his chief ministers, had appar- 
ently no higher reputation in society than that conceded to the 
fishermen of Galilee, and publicans, or the collectors of the 
taxes imposed on the nations by the Romans. And these 
ministers he faithfully warned, not to assume their oflice till 
he endowed them from heaven, after his ascension to the right 
hand of God, nor to expect success in their labours, exceot 
by his invisible power working with them. What could 
more distinctly and decisively indicate that his "kingdom was 
not oi this world ?" They received no injunctions, which 
could, by any ingenuity, be interpreted to authorise them to 
form a community, for the attainment of any secular object ; 
to prepare an army for defensive or offensive war in support 
of his interest or honour ; or to accumulate a revenue for the 
support of the dignity, and honour, and ease, of his faithful 
servants. The entire object of the administration of the apoe 
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ties was manifestly to originate and establish a sjHritmal, moml, 
and holy dominion over the hearts and lives of as many as 
chose to become followers of their Saviour, and Sovereign, 
and Judge. 

To accomplish this divine and heavenly object, the com- 
mission which he ^ve his ministers proposed no other means 
than the proclamation of the gospel, which secured all spirit- 
ual blessings to every one who received it in love : and a 
course of religious instruction, embracing all the principles 
and laws, which he would reveal by the Holy Spirit, for the 
regulation of all his avowed subjects. . Thus his last words 
to his ministers were, " All power is given unto me in heaven 
and in earth. Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, bapti- 
zing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost ; teaching them to observe all things whatso- 
ever I have commanded you : and lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world. Amen." Matt xxviiL 
18—20. 

The most satisfactory evidence was given all men that the 
apostles were perfectly qualified for the office of chief minis- 
ters in the kingdom of God, the Fifth great Empire of 
Prophecy. They maintained their fidelity to their h«ivenly 
Lord ; and he faithfully fulfilled his promises to them. From 
the hour that the Holy Spirit descended on them, on the day 
of Pentecost, we have ample and conclusive proof, that they 
sacrificed every earthly consideration, and were daily pre- 

Sared to present their lives as a thank-oflfering, to advance the 
ignity and honour of his name, and the glory of his king- 
dom. From this honourable position, no power in earth or 
hell could move them. Nor did they take up this position in 
ignorance of the consequences, for of these their Lord had 
fully warned them ; and all their circumstances clearly ad- 
monished them. Had any secular motives lurked in their 
heart, they certainly pursued the only course which visibly 
and inevitably led to disappointment and misery. They had 
no reason to expect ease, aoundance, wealth, honour, or plea- 
sure, in announcing that He who was crucified as a reviler 
of God, and a pretender to the royal power of Cesar, was 
the only Saviour, Sovereign, and Judge of mankind. Indeed, 
they knew well that, in. obeying him, nothing awaited them 
but shame, poverty, stripes, chains, unprisonment, and death. 
All this they were reconciled joyfully to endure, while they 
were enabled to testify the truth concerning their Lord, and 
to persuade men to believe their testimony, and share with 
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them in the obedience, sufferings, and blessings of hvi heskT- 
enly kingdom. And when all their apprehensions <^ danger 
were realized, and they were called to sufler death on ac« 
count of their testimony, they held fast their integrity, and 
rejoiced to suffer and die in the discharge of their embassy. 
How richly they were fitted for their high office, and how 
abundantly the Lord gave testimony to them in the performr 
ance of its onerous and unparalleled dtdes, all perceive, 
who carefully peruse the Acts of the Apostles and the sa* 
cred Epistles. 

Paul was the only one of the chief ministers of Christ 
who appears to have been diimnguished by splendid natural 
talents and literary acquirements. He resolutely avoided the 
use of every thing suggested or supplied by human wis- 
dom, which had a tendency either to obscure the gospel or 
conceal its power to save men. Nevertheless, the twelve 
apostles not only wrought miracles greater in number, and 
perhaps in many cases more striking, than those performed 
by Christ, but also were called to confer miraculous powers 
on many, by the laying on of their hands. But these pow- 
ers they were careful to ascribe wholly to the presence of 
Christ ; they did nothing in their own name, for they con- 
fessed that without him they could do nothing : and, like him, 
all their works were open to the inspection and investigation 
of all men. Nor did they desir<e secresy ; on the contrary, 
they selected the most public places, and the most enlightened 
communities, for their principal spheres of service; and 
urged on all to examine their testimony, their conduct and 
doings. To their ministrations may truly be applied the lan- 
guage of Paul, in relation to the events in his Xiord's life, 
** these things were not done in a corner." In every place 
visited by the apostles, God recommended them, as his in- 
spired servants, to the confidence of all the people by many 
signs and wonders, and divers miracles. To these they ap- 
pealed to justify themselves in demanding those to whom 
they ministered to receive their message and instructions, as 
the expression of the mind of God. They never used their 
wonderful endowments to promote their own or their friends' 
worldly interest ; such a thought was most abhorrent to their 
minds. They lived to magnify the. Lord, to call all men to 
repentance, and to confirm and establish the belief and hope 
in Christ of all who received their testimony concaming' 
him, not as the word of man, but as the word of the liv- 
ing God. 
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These alone were acknowledged by the Apostles to* be the 
legitimate subjects of the kingdom. They formed these into 
d£tinct communities, exclusively for the purpose of observ- 
ing the religious institutions which they by the Spirit, de- 
clared necessary for the honour of the Lord, and the pros- 
perity, enlargement, and permanence of his righteous gov- 
ernment in the world. Christian societies thus constituted 
interfered not with any worldly communities or human in- 
stitutions. The great object of their establishment was the 
propagation and maintenance of divine truth among men. 
They were loyal and peaceable subjects under any govern- 
ment, and obeyed every statute of man which restricted not 
their obedience to the supreme authority of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

The number of Christian societies rapidly increased ; and 
each of these received, under the direction of the twelve 
Apostles, as many rulers, teachers, and servants as were 
requisite for their instruction, peace and good order. The 
inferiority of these ministers to the Apostles was manifest 
by the fact that, in their official teaching, rule, and work, 
they were exclusively guided by the revelations which were 
immediately communicated to them by the Apostles, or 
which were sanctioned by them as divine, and consequently 
infallible truth. Thus in the kingdom of God, or Christian 
Church, the only judges acknowledged unerring, in their 
official character as the chief ministers, were the twelve 
apostles, appointed by Christ to sit on twelve thrones, judging 
the twelve tribes, or entire nation of the true Israel ; and 
thus that nation is built on the foundation of the apostles 
and prophets, Christ Jesus himself being the chief comer 
stone. It follows, that from the time of the decease of the 
apostles, all ministers and members of the Christian Church 
could only hope to please the Lord in proportion as each 
one ascertained and submitted to his mind, recorded in the 
scriptures, which were written by holy men, as they were 
moved by the Holy Spirit The sacred record is the exclu- 
sive judge of all religious controversy, and the infallible in- 
structor into all the wul of God. By the hands or ministry 
of the apostles, it seems probable that supernatural gifls were 
bestowed on some individuals in every Christian community. 
The most conspicuous, and perhaps the most common of these 
were the gifte of speaking various languages, healing dis- 
eases, and predicting future events. We have no instance in 
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the New Testament of such miraculous powers heing poeset- 
sed by any Christians who had not received the gospel direct 
from one or other of the apostles ; and it may hence be con- 
cluded that to their age was confined the power of working 
miracles. 



CHAPTER II. 



THE ROMAN EMPIRE TRIUMniANT. 



Of all who had apparent daims to succeed Aogustos, Ti- 
berius, who actually ascended the throne, was perhaps the 
most appropriate instrument to sway the sceptre of that em- 

Eire, miose proper emblem was the nameless wild beast that 
ad great iron teeth, capable of devouring, breakins^ in 
pieces, and stamping the residue with his feet He owed his 
nonours and power to a series of calamitous erents in the 
royal fiunily, mr beyond the prescience of man to haye an- 
ticipated. He was the oldest and the least esteemed by the 
emperor, the senate, army, and people, of almost all who were 
deemed at any time heirs of Augustus. These were chiefly 
Marcellus, Tiberius, and his broker Drusus and his children, 
Agrippa and his family. 

Drusus was younger than Tiberius, but, from his earliest 
years, &r more amiable, and his e^ual, if not superior, in in- 
tellectual talents, and military acquirements. Befoved by Au- 
gustus, they were appointed to important ofllces several years 
before the age fixea by law. They were distinguished as 
leaders of the armies which defended the northern frontiers 
of the empire. Drusus was not more admired as a soldier 
than loved as a man and a patriot. Truth regulated all his 
words and deeds ; his general character was unblemished, 
and his political principles and views were those common to 
the Romans in their best age. While he maintained firm 
fidelity to his father-in-law, he was a sincere republican. His 
highest ambition was to advance the glory of the Roman 
name, and the welfare of all ranks. About b. c. 14, Italy suf- 
ered much from a horde of barbarians who laid waste its rich 
lands, and spared no one who fell into their hands. As a proof 
of their inhumanity, it is said that, when they found amoncr 
their prisoners a pregnant female, she was instantly killed, if 
their augurs, whom they consulted, declared that she carried 
a male child. Against these fierce and cruel warriors, Dru- 
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sua was sent at the head of an army. He speedily overthrew 
them, with fi^reat slaughter. Those who escaped joined an- 
other race of their native country, Germany, and proposed to 
invade GauL That Drusus might be able to oppose them, 
Tiberius was ordered to join him ; and under them the Ro- 
mans successively repelled aad subdued three of the most 
barbarous of the German races. Roman colonies were sta- 
tioned to overawe them ; and several cities were built ; partic- 
ularly DrusoHiagus and Aufi^usta, the modem Meningen 
and Augsburg. A few years bter, Drusus had the happiness 
of preventing a general revok in G^aul ; for he no sooner 
learned that &e iimabitants were resolved to cast offthe Roman 
yoke,, in consequence of taxes imposed on them, than << he 
summoned all Uie chiefe to assist at the solemn ceremony of 
consecrating a temple which the Lugdunenses had buut in 
honour of Julius Cesar. When they were all assemble!, 
Drusus, by his address and engaging behaviour, won their 
affections to such a degree, that mey not only dropped the 
design they had formed of shaking off the Roman yoke, 
but a^eed to erect an altar to Augustus, and to pay him, 
even m his lifetime, divine honours. Sixty different nations 
concurred in this design, each of them contributing their 
quota, and sending a statue to adorn the new altar, which 
was consecrated with great solemnity on the first day ei 
August, and became soon very £unous all over Gaul, as is 
plam from the writings of almost all the ancients. Games 
were instituted in honour of the new deity, much of the 
same nature with the Nemsean and Isthmian games." 

Having quitted Gaul, he led a powerfuF army into Ger- 
many, and reduced the nations on the Rhine, and triumph- 
antly proceeded to the Northern Ocean. On his return, a 
vast multitude of the natives attempted, by an ambuscade, to 
destroy his army. Having discovered their treachery, he sud- 
dei^ attacked and overcame them. In honour of his triumphs 
in Grermany, he was named Germanicus, an honourable ap- 
pellation retained by his family. His last campaign brought 
under the Roman yoke all the nations from the Rhine to the 
Elbe, on whose banks he erected several trophies. On re- 
turning to the Rhine, he was seized by a violent fever, which 
Quickly cut him ofi^ in his thirtieth year. He left three chil- 
dren, Drusus Germanicus, Livilla, and Claudius, by his wife 
Antonia, a daughter of M. Antony and Octavia, the admired 
sister (^•Auffustus. His body was carried by the mas^istrates 
and officers from one Roman colony- or city to another, till 
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the procession reached Rome, and his funeral was conducted 
with great pomp. Augustus delivered an oration, in which 
he entreated the gods " to grant him a death as glorious as 
that of Drusus, and make the grandchildren whoiii they had 
given him, to tread in their tether's steps." Had he lived, 
probably the army and people would have raised him to the 
first place in the empire. But in consequence of his republi- 
can principles, or more probably the influence of his mo- 
ther, he was less honoured by Augustus than his brother, 
whom the emperor, as well as all who knew him, rather 
feared than loved. Before the death of Drusus, Tiberius 
had been, at the death of Agrippa, appointed governor of 
Rome, and next in dignity to me emperor. 

The probability is strong that the empress Livia, had long 
tauffht her favourite son Tiberius to aspire to the sovereignty 
of the empire ; and urged him to engage in such noble enter- 
prises as^ should show that he was worthy of this most splen- 
did object of human ambition. His military skill and bravery 
were frequently displayed ; and he acquired renown in de- 
fending the empire from the inroads of barbarians, particu- 
larly in Thrace. But his personal aspect and character pro- 
cured him few friends. For many years his conduct was 
not very exceptionable ; but he was suspected to indulge the 
darkest and most malignant passions, and to be as capable of 
dissimulation and cruelty as his mother, in whom these de- 
structive qualities predominated through a long life. Her 
partiality for him, and her power to do evil, were universally 
known, and the most atrocious crime, or most melancholy 
event, which tended to place him nearer the throne, was very 
generally conjectured or believed to have originated with her. 

Marcellus, the interesting son of Octavia, was married to 
Julia, his aunt, who was the only daughter of Augustus. In 
a season of much sickness, he fell a victim to fever, in his 
nineteenth year. This fatal event was supposed by many to 
be produced by Antonius Musa, the physician, celebrated for 
having cured Augustus of a similar complaint. Antonius 
was believed to have, to please the empress, added poison to 
the remedies, which were considered, from their eflTect on the 
emperor, infallible. 

The young widow was given to Agrippa, by whom she 
had three sons, Caius, Lucius, and Agrippa Posthumus. The 
two former were exceedingly belovea by their royal grand- 
&ther, and respected by the people, but they were t(>o young 
at their father's death to enter on public life. The conse- 
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quence was, that his rank aod influence at court were trans- 
ferred to Tiberius ; and to secure his fidelity, Augustus com- 
pelled him to dismiss his wife Vespania, a daughter of 
Agrippa, by his first wife, and marry Julia, who, notwith- 
standing of her previous marriages, was one of the moat 
infamous females of Rome. He was, at the same time, re- 
quired, although he had a son of his own, to adopt Drusus 
Germanicus, the eldest son of his deceased brother Drusus. 
The sons of Agrippa were adopted into the imperial family, 
and intrusted with ofiices in the state before the legal age. 
They were soon discovered to be proud of their rank, and 
roused the jealousy of Tiberius and the hatred of Livia, his 
mother. Though he, therefore, had risen high in fame as a 
warrior, and was rewarded by great honour, yet he avowed 
his determination to retire from public life. His mother op- 
posed this with tears, and Augustus would not consent till ne 
round it impossible to change the mind of Tiberius, who, in 
sullen grief, had shut himself up, and abstained from food 
four successive days. He withdrew to Rhodes, under pre- 
tence of spending his time in study : and so provoked the 
emperor, that aU his own or his friends' efibrts Ikiled for 
seven yeats to procure him liberty to return to Rome. To 
deprive the emperor of the society of his grandsons, Caius 
and Lucius, and, perhaps, secretly to destroy them, Livia 
prevailed on him to give them foreign appointments. Caius 
was made governor of Syria, and Lucius of Spain. The 
latter died suddenly at Marseilles, from poison administered 
by the emissaries of Livia ; this, at least, is the report of 
some Roman writers. His body was carried in state to 
Rome, and magnificently interred in Augustus' own mau- 
soleum. His brother was wounded in battle, in Armenia: 
and though the wound was not fatal, yet he never recovered 
health. He died in Lycia, it was imagined from the dia- 
bolical arts of Livia. The loss of these youths within 
eighteen months overwhelmed the spirit of the emperor ; but 
Livia and Tiberius were unwearied in their services to ad- 
minister to him consolation. 

From this time Tiberius rapidly rose to dignity and au- 
thority in the state, and at the head of great armies made the 
power of Rome to be felt in Germany, from the- Rhine to the 
Elbe, and in the regions of Dalmatia, Pannonia, and Illyri- 
cum. In the wars in these countries, his adopted son, Dru- 
sus Germanicus, acquired still more celebrity. The tri- 
umphant return of both generals difiused gladness and ex- 
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ultatioa among all ranks. Soon after the suppression of the 
most alarming revolt of the Germans, conducted by the fa- 
mous Arminius, who almost cut off all the Roman legions, 
Augustus requested the senate to pass and proclaim the de- 
cree, which constituted Tiberius his equal. It run thus: 
"At the request of the people of Rome, we grant Caius 
Julius Cesar Tiberius the same authority over the provinces, 
and all the armies of the Roman state, which Augustus has 
held, which he still retains, and which we pray the gods he 
may long enjoy." The emperor scarcely survived this de- 
cree two years ; and, as we have formerly noticed, his life 
was believed to be shortened by livia, lest he should change 
his mind, and leave the crown to Agrippa Posthumus, in 
preference to Tiberius, whose ascent to the throne, in his 
fifty-sixth year, gave pleasure to no class of the community. 

While Tiberius, with his usual dissimulation, publicly la- 
mented that he was left alone to bear the burden of govern- 
ment, and consoled himself that many illustrious Romans 
remained to assist him, he instantly assumed the entire power 
of government, and ordered the murder of the only rival 
whom he dreaded, Agrippa Posthumus, who had been, from 
some imprudent acts, placed in a state of confinement. Ger- 
manicus would have been a more powerful rival, but his 
loyalty, integrity, and disinterestedness, were too well known 
to the emperor, bis uncle and father by adoption, to occasion 
him, at this time, much uneasiness. He, however, very soon 
viewed him wi^ suspicion; for he apprehended that he 
would have yielded to the temptation presented him on dis- 
covering the army were solicitous to exalt him to the throne. 
Besides, no one was more beloved than Germanicus by the 
Roman people, partly from their grateful recollection of his 
noble father, and partly on account of his own personal 
worth, and of the superior rank and excellence of his mother, 
Agrippina, the admired daughter of Acrippa and Julia, the 
wretched daughter of Augustus. The large army stationed 
on the Rhine were commanded by Germanicus, at the period 
of Augustus's death. They no sooner heard of this event 
than they invited their leader to assume the sovereignty of 
the empire. He declined the honour; and when some of 
the soldiers would have forced him to accept the honour, he 
hastily withdrew from them, exclaiming, " My duty to the 
emperor is more precious than my life." Nor was he satis- 
fied in merely retaining his loyal fidelity ; he allayed the 
passions of the soldiers for revolt, and employed them in 
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S>readiiijg^ the &me of the Roman arms and consolidatinr 
e empire in the North. His growing popularity alarmed 
the tyrant ; and he resolved to remove him from his position 
in Germany to the command of the troops in the East. In 
compliance with the most flattering invitation of Tiberius, 
which was the usual indication that he premeditated evil 
against the object of his flattery, Germanicus left Germany. 
" On his arrival in Italy, only two cohorts or battalions were 
sent from Rome to receive him. But every circumstance 
tended to augment the jealousy of the emperor ; the greater 
part of the prs&torian bands, mingled with multitudes of the 
people of every sex, condition, and age, advanced of their 
own accord some miles from the city, and received him with 
uncommon acclamations of joy. Having made his entry, as 
had been proposed, in triumph, he was, with the emperor 
himself^ put in nomination for the consulate of the following 
year. The popularity of which Germanicus now appeared 
to be possessed m the city, was no less mortifying to the em- 
peror, than his power in the army was supposed to be dan- 
gerous. His presence, if it did not obscure the lustre of the 
emperor himself, seemed to place him in a continual state of 
competition with the other son of Tiberius ; and the interests 
of these two princes, the one by adoption, the other by birth, 
the sons of the emperor, though supposed to be on the best 
terms with each other, had divided the court. Agrippina, 
the wife of Germanicus, inheriting the blood of Augustus, 
and ever carrying in her haughty looks the pretensions of 
the Cesarian ^unily, was become to Livia, whom she con- 
sidered as a stepmother, no less an object of animosity than 
she was to the emperor himself Under these circumstances, 
the resolution to separate Germanicus from the German 
armies, and to place nim in the command of the eastern pro- 
vinces, a situation apparently honourable, but in which he 
should be surroundea with persons who might serve as a 
restraint, or as spies on his conduct, was now carried into 
execution. He was vested with a commission to restore the 
tranquillity of Asia, that was disturbed by some disputes 
which had arisen on the succession to the kingdoms of Cap- 
padocia and Armenia." He lefl Rome for the East, in the 
end of the third year of Tiberius. Being placed over several 
provinces through which he was to pass, from the sea of 
Ionia to the extremities of Egypt and of Syria, he visited, as 
chief in command, the cities of Greece, still revered as the 
principal seminaries of philosophy and literature ; and upon 
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his entry into Asia, proceeded to execute the commission on 
which ne was sent He reduced Cappadocia and Coiti- 
magene to the form of Roman prbvmces, making some 
ahatement of the taxes formerly paid to their own princes, 
and settled Zeno, son to the king of Pontus, on the throne of 
Armenia. He afterwards ventured to continue his progress 
into Egypt, though contrary to an edict of the late emperor, 
which was still in force. On his return from thence he was 
taken ill, and died at Antioch in the thirty-fourth year of his 
age, with some suspicions of having been poisoned by Cn. 
Piso, the praefect ot Syria, not without the connivance or the 
direction of Tiberius himself 

Whatever occasioned the death of Germanicus, it appears 
to have had a remarkable influence on the future conduct of 
Tiberius ; for historians assert, that from this time he con- 
tinued to discover, without disguise, the almost incredible 
malignancy of his nature. Hitherto, like a wild beast caught 
in the toils, his circumstances chained his mischievous pro- 
pensities. The chief object of his future days seemed to be, 
to experiment on the diabolical power of man to inflict misery 
on his fellows. His personal appearance, till disfigured by 
age, debauchery, and disease, was commandinor, and his men- 
tal capacities strong and somewhat improved T)y education; 
but his look and manner had always been repulsive, and he 
had oilen acted so as to excite in all ranks, suspicion that he was 
destitute of humanity, even when he performed the most gen- 
erous deeds. It was, perhaps, in imitation of the policy of 
Augustus, that while Germanicus lived, he ostentatiously 
showed the greatest deference for the republican institutions 
of Rome. "He declined the extravagant honours which 
were offered to him ; was easy of access ; affected to live like 
a private citizen ; returned visits, and accepted invitations to 
entertainments and feasts ; visited the sick, attended funerals, 
and delivered orations in praise of the dead. He treated the 
titular magistrates of Rome with the same ceremonious respect 
that used to be observed in the times of the republic ; rose, 
and stood, in the presence of the consul ; took his place in the 
senate as a private member ; was frequently seen in the courts 
of justice as an assessor, as an advocate, as an evidence, or as 
a spectator. To a person who saluted him with the title of 
master, insult me not,' he said, * with that odious appellation. 
I am the master of my slaves, general of the army, and no 
more than prince, or first in the rolls of the senate and peo- 
ple.' He took the title of Augustus only in his correspond- 
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ence with foreic^ powers. lo all his addresses, whether to 
particular meinbers of the senate, or to thi^ body at large, he 
was in the highest degree respectful and courteous. When 
engaged in debate, he endeavoured to qualify contradiction 
or difference of opinion with respect and regret To a sena- 
tor, named Haterius, on some such occasion, he said, ^I hope 
you will forgive me^, in my duty as a senator, I differ from 
you somewhat too freely.' At a meeting of the senate, in re- 
ferring some matter to their decision, he concluded with these 
words, 'I have formerly said, and now say, that it becomes 
the person you have intrusted withdso large a share of th^ 
pubuc affairs, to consider himself as the servant of this assem- 
bly, as the servant of the people, and of every individual ; nor 
do I repent me of this saymg ; for I have found you, and stiU 
find you candid, indulgent, and kind masters.' He affected 
a continual deference to their judgment on every subject, 
whether of policy, revenue, or foreign correspondence ; even 
seemed to wait for their orders in what concerned the com- 
mand of the army, and pretended to be displeased when of- 
ficers, employed m the provinces, made their report directly 
to himself, without communicating the subject of their de- 
spatches first to the senate. With these popular arts, which the 
senators indeed did not mistake for a real acknowled^ent 
of their authority, he joined an administration in many mings 
worthy of a wise and exemplary prince, indulged the people 
in the freedom of speech to which they had been accustomed, 
saying, that *in a free country, the mind and the tongue 
should be free.' To those who brought him information of 
any slander spoken of himself he a&cted indifference. ' If 
you mind such accusations as these,' he would say, ^ there 
will be no end of them.' He gave a ready hearing jand re- 
dress to all the complaints that were made to him from the 
provinces, and carefully limited the exactions of his officers 
within the bounds of established and ordinary fees." To jjer- 
sons suffering by fire, earthquakes, or other public calamities, 
to the families of decayed senators, to the children of those 
who had bequeathed him their estates by will, he was muni- 
ficent and liberal ; took effectual measures to suppress the ban- 
ditti which, from the time of the civil wars, still infested the 
country ; and endeavoured to diminish that constant source 
of corruption, the idleness which the people contracted in the 
too frequent repetition of shows and of public entertainments. 
He gave an abatement of some taxes which had been imposed 
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by the late emperor, and, in particular, mitigated the penal- 
ties which had been erroneously inflicted on celilmcy." 

But with all this affectation of respect for public opinion and 
desire to promote the general welfare of the community, from 
the moment that he obtained supreme authority, his conduct 
proved that he was determined to divide the imperial power 
with no one, and to make every personal enemy feel his 
▼enffeance. " Among the first discoveries which were made 
of his temper, it appeared that even his mother livia had mis- 
taken his disposition, or over-rated her pwn ascendency over 
him. In procuring the empire to her son, she had joined to 
Ihe zeal ot a mother a hf^h degree of ambition, and a desire 
to emerge from a species of obscurity, in which she had lived 
in the reign of her husband. She flattered herself, that upon 
the accession of Tiberius, she was to possess a great part of 
the imperial power, or to exercise the whole in his name. 
Trusting to the deference, which he had hitherto affected for 
all her opinions, or to the gratitude which he owed to her for 
the high obligations she had conferred upon him, she instant- 
ly assumed aU the consequence she expected to reap from his 
greatness, laid aside the caution and reserve which she had 
ever preserved in the reign of Augustus, advanced into pub- 
lic view, and, as if she had taken possession of the empire for 
herself, under pretence of bestowing it upon her son, took a 
principal part in all matters of state, and appeared on solemn 
occasions with her lictors, and all the other ensigns or formal- 
ities of a public station. The senate, trusting to the mother's 
supposed knowledge of her son's inclinations yielded to her 
in all the prerogatives she was pleased to assume, inserted her 
name with that of the emperor in all public acts, and, in the 
titles of Tiberius, stjd^d him the son of Augustus as well as 
of Cesar. They were not, however, suffered lonff to remain 
in this error. They were told by the emperor, with an alarm- 
ing coldness of manner, which left no doubt of his sincerity, 
* That the ambition of women should be kept within proper 
bounds, and that he should always endeavour to prescribe 
such bounds to his own.' From the time in which this decla- 
ration was made by the emperor, it appears that Livia entirely 
dropt her pretensions to any part in the government, and be- 
came no less reserved in the reign of her son than she had 
been in that of her husband." 

Tiberius, although provoked by the infidelity of Julia, 
whom, from policy, he nad married, pretended deeply to com- 
passionate her when her ro^ &ther banished her, and even 
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often solicited him to restore her to her home ; it was soon plain 
that all this tenderness was feigned, doubtless to ingratiate 
himself into the ^vour of the afflicted fether. Accordingly, 
among the first acts of his rei^, he revenged himself on 
Jnlia, by ordering that she should never leave the house, in 
which she was confined, in the city of Rhegium, nor con- 
verse with any of the citizens. He also, it is said, withdrew 
the pension allowed her by her father, and slowly starved her 
to death. One of Julia's chief favourites was Sempronius 
Gracchus, who belonged to one of the first families of Rome. 
Augustus had exiled him to the island of Cercina. He had 
endured great misery fourteen years. A band of assassins 
were, by the secr^ order of the savage emperorj'^ent by As- 
prenas, pr6consul of Africa, to put him to death. 

Tiberius neglected no art to ensnare those whom he hated 
or feared ; but he generally attempted to destroy them under 
the form of law. In order to this, he demanded the enforce- 
ment of the law of majesty or treason, in relation to libels or 
words. Tacitus remarks, << that in the times of the republic, 
actions, and not words, were punished." Augustus first 
called the Romans to account for their words, and Tiberius 
and his successors brought multitudes to death for daring to 
speak disifespectfuUy of the sovereign. Nor is one surprised 
who knows the freedom of speech of the Romans, especially 
the poets, that the profligate emperors should exert their power 
to restrain their subjects from uttering their thoughts. Of 
the sevef ity of reproof administered by poets, an idea may be 
formed from one specimen of the satirical verses dispersed in 
Rome and Italy, descriptive of Tiberius : 

^* Rough and inhuman ! much in Inrief ezprast, 
Thy yeiy mother did her babe detest 
No knight art thou : thy fortune won't suffice. 
Besides, at Rhodes thy^ place of exile lies. 
Cesar, the golden age is changed by thee : 
In thy curst rei^ we nought but iron see. 
He nauseates wme, because he thirsts for goie ; 
Of that as greedy as of wine before. 
Sylla, behold, O Romulus, and mourn, 
Behold, too, Marius, after his return, 
And Antony, in civil wars embru'd, 
Whose hands were often crimson'd o'er with blood ; 
Then say, Rome's lost ; and floods of gore shall stain 
The hateful current of an exile's reign." 

Speaking contemptuously of the state or constitution, or con- 
spiring to overthrow it, constitute4 treason in past times ; but 

VOL. III. 6 
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now the sovereign occupied the place of the constitution, tm 
if his will were the only law deserving universal reverence. 
In the former case, public informers were honoured, becau^ 
they appeared solicitous for the public good, by defending 
the state ; but in the latter they were regarded merely as the 
supporters of the emperor or chief magistrate, who was rarely 
worthy of popular esteem. Hence the character of a public 
spy or prosecutor, though disguised under the ancient forms 
and titles, was become, in the highest degree, vile and detes- 
table ; and it was found expedient to attach to the hateful 
office great rewards. Accordingly, it was decreed, that 
" whoever •onvicted a person of any public crime incurring 
degradation or forfeiture, should, be entitled to succeed to the 
dignity, whether of citizen, knight, or senator, from which 
the crmiinal was degraded. And lest even this consideration 
should not be sufficient to excite prosecutors, it was enacted, 
that a fourth part of the estate of the person convicted should 
be joined to the reward." Thus encouraged, spies and inform- 
ers multiplied in the reign of Augustus, and still more in the 
times of his successors. Whatever implied, or was interpre- 
ted by interested judges to imply, disrespect to the person or 
family of the emperor, or even to interfere with his caprice, 
alarmed his jealousy, and was construed as treason. By con- 
sequence, the sovereign could, in general, easily inflict ven- 
geance, under the semblance of law or justice, on any one 
who had the unhappiness to fall under his displeasure ; for 
many. were ever prepared to invent or discover crimes in any 
man, when they knew that their services would be acceptable 
to the sovereign dispenser of wealth and honour. Illustrative 
proofs of these were early seen under the hateful reign of 
Tiberius. Among the first that occurred were the cases of 
Scribonius Libo and Clemens. To effect their ruin the most 
deceitful means were employed, so as to conceal the murder- 
ous designs of the emperor, who was, during the earlier part 
of his reign, solicitous to be viewed by the public as the advo- 
cate of justice and humanity. S. Libo was a young man, 
nearly alHed to the Cesars, being the grandson of Pompey 
the Great, whose daughter, Scribonia, was one of the wives 
of Augustus. Libo was suspected of cherishing ambition to 
rise above the rank of a subject • and Firmius Catus, a sena- 
tor, under the pretence of friendship, flattered his vanity, and 
prevailed on lum to consult certain Chaldeans and magicians, 
whether he mi^ht not hope to obtain the sovereignty of the 
empire. Having thus ensnared the simple and vain youth, 
VOL. m. 6 
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the unprincipled senator instantly informed the emperof, 
through the agency of Flaccus Vescularius, a Roman knight 
of the royal household. Tiberius declined to see the inform- 
er, but advised him to persevere in deluding the youth ; and. 
in the meantime, with the deepest dissimulation, ne preferred 
Libo to the office of praetor, " entertained him at his table, and 
fomiliarly conversed with him, without ever betraying the 
least resentment either in his words or countenance. At 
length Libo having recourse to one Junius, who pretended, 
by charms and the superstitious rites of the magicians, to call 
up the infernal shades, and learn of them future events, the 
magician discovered this to one Fulcinius Trio, a famous in- 
former, who, immediately hastening to the consuls, imparted 
the whole to them, and demanded that the senate might meet 
forthwith to deliberate upon an afiair of so much moment, 
and of such dangerous consequence to the state. The fathers, 
not doubting but Tiberius was at the bottom of this prosecu- 
tion, did not fail to assemble at the time appointed, when Libo 
appeared in the habit of a suppliant, and, presenting himself 
before Tiberius, who was present, endeavoured, by his tears 
and entreaties, to soften him. The emperor heard him with 
a countenance quite unmoved, and, instead of returning him 
any answer, recited to the conscript fathers the charge against 
him, and the names of the accusers, without betraying the 
least emotion of anger or resentment, or seeming either to les- 
sen or magnify the crimes laid to his charge. 

When the emperor had done, four informers appeared 
against the criminal, namely, Firmius Catus, Fulcinius Trio, 
Fonteius Agrippa, and Caius Vibius, and produced such ex- 
travagant, foolish, and chimerical articles of accusation, as 
rather deserved pity than punishment. The imhappy Libo, 
concluding from several steps that were taken, that Tiberius 
was resolved upon his destruction, begged the conscript 
fethers that they would put off tiU the next day the final de- 
cision of his cause. His request being granted, he returned 
to his own house ; whence soon after ne sent Pubiius Glui- 
rinus to speak to the emperor in his behalf Cluirinus w^as 
nearly related to Libo, and in great favour with Tiberius, 
having been formerly, as we have related above, instrumental 
in reconciling Caius Cesar to him while he lived in the island 
ot Rhodes, and by that means the chief cause of his return- 
ing into fevour with Augustus. But, unmindful of ancient 
oUigations, he received Gluirinus with great coldness, and 
returned him no other answer, but that he must apply to the 
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senate. This answer threw Liho into a deep melancholy, 
which however he dissembled, and directed a great enter- 
tainment to be got ready, in order to pass the last night of his 
life in the company of his friends and relations. But the 
banquet was scarce begun, when a band of soldiers, sur- 
rounding the house, with a studied noise, and dreadful cries, 
so terriiied the guests, that many of them, rising from table, 
endeavoured to make their escape. Libo, not doubting but 
Uiey were sent to dispatch him, drawing his sword,* offered it 
to his slaves, begging them to put an end to his unhappy life ; 
but they, trembhng^ and shunning the sad task, fled with 
such hurry and comusion, that they overturned all the lights ; 
and then Libo, in the dark, ^ve mmself two mortal wounds. 
As he fell and groaned, his freedmen ran in ; and the sol- 
diers, seeinff him dead, retired ; for they had been sent on 
purpose to irighten him, so as to make hmi lay violent hands 
on himself, Tiberius hoping by that means to avoid the odium 
which he was well apprised the execution of one of the most 
illustrious citizens of Rome would reflect upon his person 
and government The charge, however, was carried on in 
the senate, as if he had been still alive ; but the deceitful 
Tiberius at the same time declared upon oath, that he would 
have interceded for his life, had he not prevented his clem- 
ency by laying violent hands on, himself. The deceased 
was, by the senate, declared guilty of high treason, and his 
estate divided amongst his accusers: such of the informers 
as were of the senatorial order (for the first lords of the 
senate were not ashamed to debase themselves to this vile 
oflice) were, without the regular method of election, named 
praetors for the ensuing year. This was the most eflectuai 
means imaginable of multiplying these pests of the empire : 
they were raised to the highest oflices in the state, ana the 
metropolis of the world often saw her public dignities be- 
stowed as spoils upon parricides for spilUng her best blood. 
We may well imagine that the servile senate did not let slip 
so favourable an opportunity of gaining the emperor's favour, 
by branding the memory of the pretended criminal. It was 
not enough for the conscript fathers to have condemned Libo ; 
they issued a decree for driving astrologers, magicians, and 
the whole herd of fortune-tellers, out of Italy ; nay, Lucius 
Pituanius, one of them whom Libo had probably consulted, 
was thrown headlong from the Tarpeian rock ; and Publius 
Marcius, another of the same profession, was, by the consuls, 
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sentenced to death, and executed accordingly without the Es- 
quiline gate." 

Clemens was a favourite slave of Agrippa Posthumus, 
whom he proposed to raise to the throne at the death of Au- 

fustus. Disappointed in this when Tiberius secretly mur- 
ered his master, he resolved to impose on the Romans, and, 
if possible, acquire for himself the sovereignty. He resem- 
bled his master in his personal appearance and a^e. This 
encouraged him to assume his name and claim his rights. 
By employing many persons throughout Italy to support his 
pretensions, multitudes celebrated his arrival in the country, 
•and rejoiced in his escape from captivity. These things being 
reported to Tiberius, he was sometime in suspense " whether 
he should order his troops to march against the audacious 
slave, or suffer the imposture to vanish of itself, which he was 
weU apprised must soon happen. On one hand, he was 
ashamed to betray any fear of a vile slave ; and, on the other, 
he apprehended the danger which might arise from the cre- 
dulity of the people, if they were not soon undeceived. In 
this perplexity he committed the whole afiair to Sallustius 
Crispus, the same whom he had employed to dispatch Agrip- 
pa. Crispus cliose two of his clients, or, as some write, two 
soldiers, in whom he could confide, and sent them to the sup- 
posed Agrippa with a considerable sum, directing them to 
reign that they believed him to be the true grandson of Au- 
gustus, to present him with the money, and to pretend a great 
zeal for his cause. They executed his orders with great ad- 
dress, and, finding that Clemens reposed in them an entire 
confidence, they, underhand, got ready a proper band of men, 
seized and gagged him while his guards were asleep, and 
carried him without noise to the palace. When he was 
brought before Tiberius, the emperor asked him how he was 
become Agrippa? Just as you became Cesar, answered 
Clemens. Though Tiberius had him wholly in his power, 
yet so great was his fear or policy, that he did not execute 
him publicly, but ordered him to be dispatched in a secret 
part of the palace, and his body to be privately conveyed 
away ; and though many of the emperor's household, many 
knights and senators, were said to have assisted and sup- 
ported him with their counsels and fortunes, yet no farther 
mquiry was made after his accomplices." 

Wmle Tiberius thus evidently considered every means 
lawful which seemed adapted to destroy those whom he 
deemed his personal opponents he for some time gave no en 
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couragemoit to informers and public accusers; in regard 
to other public matters, he treated many frivolous accusa- 
tions with becoming contempt Thus " Falenius, a senator, 
being accused of having included, with other furniture in the 
sale of his house, a statue of Augustus ; another, of the name 
of Rubrius, being accused of having taken a false oath by the 
name of Augustus ; and Granius IVfaurcellus being accused of 
having taken the head from a statue of that prince, in order 
to sul^titute a head of Tiberius in place of it, a manner of 
paying his court rather ridiculous than criminal ; in these 
and ouer instances of the same kind, Tiberius either took 
no part, or gave his instructions to the senate in very liberal 
and manly terms. On the subject of the prosecution that was 
raised against Falenius, * My father,' he said, * was deified, 
that his divinity might be a safeguard and a protection, not a 
snare to the people. His image may, no doubt, be included, 
with those of the other gods, as part in the furniture of a 
house that is sold.* Wi3i respect to the supposed perjury of 
Rubrius, he observed, that ' if any one swear and is per- 
jured, the crime is the same, whoever be the god whose name 
IS profaned. Augustus is no more to be regarded in this mat- 
ter than Jupiter ] and either of these gods, if offended, can 
avenge himself The third offence, or the shifting of heads 
from one statue to another, being considered as -a mockery of 
that adulation which was so easily transferred from one to 
another in the succession of princes, and as some degree of 
ridicule on the prince himself, was not so easily forgiven j 
though for the present overlooked, it was reserved as a sub- 
ject of future resentment" 

Though Tiberius was past feeling, cruel, and barbarous, 
yet he on some occasions performed most generous deeds. 
The third year of his reign was remarkable for one of the 
most tremendous catastrophes which the Asiatics ever wit- 
nessed. Twelve of the most famous cities of Asia-Minor were 
destroyed by an earthquake. The news of this event no 
sooner reached Rome, than the emperor ordered that the in- 
habitants should not only have their taxes remitted, but he 
also sent them large sums of money. To the citizens of Sar- 
dis, '• who had suffered most, he sent an hundred thousand 
great sesterces, and to the rest relief proportionable to their 
losses ; nay, he immediately despatched into Asia, Marcius 
Aletus, a senator, who had been praetor, to view the desola- 
tions on the spot, and make good the losses of every particular j 
for he was fond of being liberalj as Tacitus observes, on hon- 
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est occasions, — a virtue which he long retained after he had 
utterly abandoned all other virtues. The inhabitants of the 
cities thus rebuilt and, by the liberalities of Tiberius, restored 
to their former splendour, erected to their common benefactor 
a colossus in the Roman forum, surrounded with the statues 
of their twelve cities, as a lasting monument of the princess 
generosity and their gratitude. The reputation which Tiberius 
gained by this noble bounty to the public, was greatly height- 
ened by his private liberalities ; for the estate of a wealthy 
freedwoman, by name Emilia Musa, who died this year in- 
testate, being claimed by the treasury, the emperor generously 
yielded it to one Emilius Lepidus, to whose Family she 
seemed to belong. With the same disinterestedness he sur- 
rendered to Marcus Servilius the whole inheritance of Patu- 
leius, a rich Roman knight, though part of it had been be- 
queathed to himself Neither could he ever be prevailed 
upon to accept legacies but from his intimate friends, utterly 
rejecting the inheritances of such as were strangers to him, 
or, out of hatred to their relations, had appointed him their 
heir. His bounties were, generally speaking, well placed ; 
for, as he readily relieved such senators as were by misfor- 
tunes reduced to poverty, so he excluded without pity from 
the senate those who had wantonly squandered away their es- 
tates in luxury and debauchery." 

No efforts of the emperor having procured him the confi- 
dence or esteem of the people, he resolved in the eighth year 
of his reign to withdraw himself from public notice, ana in- 
trust the administration of the capital to Drusus, his son by 
Vipsania, daughter of the celebrated Agrippa. To strengthen 
the favoured prince in his government, he was raised to 
the powerful office of tribune, and the senate associated him 
with his father in the honours which they conferred on him. 
But the principal power of government was committed to 
one whom the emperor supposed more disposed than his son 
to comply with all his wishes. This was the famous iElius 
Sejanus, who, under guise of great modesty, cherished bound- 
less ainbition. He had been long connected with the court, 
and had contributed to establish Tiberius on the throne ; for 
he had directed or assisted Drusus in reducing to obedience 
the Roman legions on the Danube, who mutinied at the time 
of Augustus's death. The prince and his able cornpanion, 
however, owed his success to the influence of superstition, ra- 
ther than to their own wisdom or courage. Their reasoning 
with the soldiers provoked their indignation instead of dispo- 
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sin^ them to peace, and they were exceedingly afraid to re« 
main in the camp. While they meditated to withdraw se- 
cretly, they learned with surprise that terror had seized the 
soldiers. ^' The moon, shining in all her splendour, all on a 
sudden began to darken, in the midst of a clear sky, till she 
was by degrees totally eclipsed. The soldiery, ignorant of 
the natural causes of this phenomenon, and imagining that 
the gods were angry with them on account of their revolt, 
and the crimes attending it, began to show some si^s of re- 
pentance. Drusus did not fail to improve this their disposi- 
tion ; he immediately sent the centurion Julius Clemens, and 
other officers and soldiers, in whom he could confide, to mix 
with the mutineers, and try whether they could, while they 
were thus alarmed, inspire them with a love of their duty. 
These, pursuant to the prince's orders, going round from tent 
to tent, and insinuating themselves everywhere, first prevailed 
upon the legionaries to abandon the veterans, and the three 
legions to separate. After this, the love of duty and obedience 
returning by degrees, those who guarded the gates, to keep 
Drusus as It were besieged, retired from their posts; the 
eagles and other ensigns, which, in the beginning of the tu- 
mult, had been thrown together, were carried back each to 
its proper place, and, after so dreadful a storm, calm and 
tranquillity restored to every quarter of the camp." From 
this time Sejanus daily increased in favour with the emperor, 
who appointed him to the command of the praetorian bands ; 
an office which the father of Sejanus had held in the former 
reign. But the first decisive sign of the favourite's ascendancy 
over the mind of the emperor was the marriage of the 
daughter of Sejanus to Claudius, one of the sons of the ad- 
mired and honoured Germanicus. Though this young prince 
was indeed little regarded at court, yet he ultimately succeeded 
to the throne. 

When Sejanus felt that he was the second man in the em- 
pire, he determined to be the first, and called up all his resour- 
ces of invention and power to remove every one who stood 
between him and the throne of the world. In order to this 
he studied, by every device, to secure the interest of the prae- 
torian guards. " They had been hitherto quartered all over 
the city, and dispersed about the neighbouring towns and vil- 
lages. But Sejanus, pretending that while they were thus 
scattered, they lived loose and debauched, and could not be 
easily gathered together on any sudden emergency, obtained 
leave 6f the emperor to assemble them into one camp, where, 
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he said, the military discipline would be observed with more 
exactness and severity. As soon as the camp was finished, 
he made it his chief study to gain the favour of the common 
soldiers, by his affability and obliging; behaviour : as for the 
tribunes and centurions, they were au chosen by him ; and 
he took care to employ none but his own creatures and depen- 
dents. Having thus attached to his interest this formidable 
corps, the flower of the Roman forces, his next care was to 
gain a strong party in the senate, which it was no difficult 
task for a favourite to efiect. at whose disposal were both the 
public mone}r, and the public employments : for no senator, 
nowever distinguished by his birth or personal accomplish- 
ments, was employed, unless recommended by Sejanus. He 
is said to have gained over to his interest even the wives of 
all the men of quality in Rome, by a private promise of mar- 
riage to each of them, when he attained tne sovereignty. 
This encouraged them to contribute all that lay in their power 
to his grandeur, which they looked upon as their own ; and, 
at the same time, to acquaint him with the most secret counsels 
<rf their husbands. He did not even neglect the emperor's 
freedmen, but carefully cultivated their friendship too. In 
the meantime, Tiberius, though a man of great penetration, 
instead of curtailing the overgrown power of his favourite, 
was ever extolling mm in his speeches, both to the senate ana 
people, as the sharer of his burdens ; and even sufiered his 
efllgies to l)e adored in all public places, nay, among the 
ea^es of the legions ; for they all carried the image of Seja- 
nus in their colours, except those which were then quar- 
tered in Syria, whicn refused to follow the example of the 
rest" 

Drusus, the emperor's only son, was exceedingly displeased 
at the sudden exaltation above him of Seganus. iBut though 
he opposed, stnd on one occasion publicly insulted the favoured 
minister, yet he could do little to diminish his power. Dru- 
sus was, most probably, distrusted by his father, on account 
of his known regard tor the family of Germanicus ; and the 
people disliked him because of his haughty and insolent man- 
ner and intemperate habits. By placing mmself in opposition 
to the cliief minister, he hastened his own destruction. His 
wife, livia or Livilla, sister of Germanicus, was seduced by 
his enemy, and prevailed on to poison him. The instruments 
employed by her and her paramour, to kill the prince, were 
her physician and a eunuch. This conspiracy was discovered 
after the lapse of eight years, by Apicata, Sejanus's wife, 
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whom he had repudiated to please Livia, whom he flattered 
that he would marry, and raise to the throne, which he confi- 
dently hoped to possess. 

The death of Drusus was only the first act of the tragedy 
performed by his murderer, who had evidently resolved to 
remove out of the way every one who stood between him and 
the sovereign power. Drusus had left a son to whom he had 
given his own name. He was, however, less dreaded by the 
traitor of the royal house, than the sons of Gefmanicus, the 
great grandsons of Augustus. Two of these, Nero and 
Drusus, although under age, were presented to the senate, by 
Tiberius, soon after he had buried his own son. While he 
warmly recommended them to the care of the senators, it is 
said, that the universal joy expressed by the meeting on be- 
holding them, roused the jealousy of him who had just pro- 
nounced them to be the future pillars of the commonwealth. 
The ambitious minister sedulously studied to inflame the jeal- 
ousy of his master, and by various devices and insinuations, 
prevailed on him to view Agrippina, the widow of Germani- 
cus, and her friends as his secret and most dangerous ene- 
mies. The immediate consequence of this was, tlmt many of 
the most noble and virtuous Romans who adhered to this 
exalted family, soon fell victims to the diabolical schemes of 
Sejanus and the implacable wrath and dreadful revenge of the 
emperor, and the latter cherished his dark suspicions, even 
after he detected and punished the treachery and treason of 
the former, so that he successfully destroyed almost every 
branch of the family of Germanicus. 

In the meantime, Sejanus believed himself so esteemed by 
Tiberius, or so necessary to promote his purposes, that he 
presimied to request liberty to marry Livia, the widow of his 
son. The refusal was conveyed in language expressive of 
strong aflfection and most flattering to his vanity, but still well 
understood by him to whom it was addressed, to indicate that 
he had ofiended his master. This, perhaps, suggested to 
him the propriety of preventing any one from having oppor- 
tunity to acquire such an ascendancy over Tiberius as to sup- 
Elant him in his esteem and confidence, the result of which 
e was well aware would be his disgrace and utter ruin. In 
order to this, taking advantage of the unsocial and suspicious 
nature of Tiberius, he exaggerated the evils, and dangers, 
and troubles to which his residence in Rome exposed him, 
and pourtrayed in glowing colours the felicity whicn he might 
command in a life of retirement. To this mode of life the 
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empmr had often showed a preference, and he eagerly en- 
tered into the plan of his politic minister. " Though deeply 
tinctured with the pride of his fiunily, he had not any share 
of that yanity which leads men to display their fortunes and 
persons to the view of the world. Content with the gratifi- 
cation of his appetites, and joining hypocrisy with the worst 
species of sensuality, he could submit to obscurity ; and, al- 
mough the resources of solitude were now diminished by the , 
^fects of age, yet a temper become more jealous of the world, 
and more averse to its notice, inclined him more to withdraw 
from the city, and to maintain from a distance that watch 
which he had hitherto kept over the actions, words, and even 
Noughts of its inhabitants. He accordingly, in the twelfth 
year of his reign, under pretence of dedicating in Campania 
a temple to Jupiter and another to Augustus, withdrew from 
Rome, and after this time, during the remainder of his life, 
under various pretences, but with continual intimations of his 
Bitention to return, absented, himself from the city. Having 
performed the ceremonies for which he had gone to Campa- 
nia, he passed thence to Caprese, a small island under a head- 
land, which was called the promontory of Minerva, making 
one side of the bay of Naples. It is probable that, after ma- 
ture deliberation, he had fixed on this spot as a place of secu- 
rity and an agreeable retreat. It was coverea by the high 
lands of Minerva from the north-east winds, and was open to 
breezes from the sea on the South-west. It was accessible 
only to very small vessels, and this only at a single place. 
The seas were open to his scouts, and no sail could approach 
without his knowledge and permission. In this secession it 
appears, that he divided the guards, having one part in the 
island for the defence of his person, and the other at Rome, 
to enforce the mandates of his government." 

In his retirement, it is said, he indulged in the study of 
astrology, to which he was strongly addicted, but his time 
was principally consumed in scenes of the lowest pleasures 
and dissipation. A few eminent Romans had access to him. 
"The society, however, in which he delighted most, was 
made up chiefly of Greeks, professed men of letters, but 
more eminent as i^tterers and ministers of pleasure. For 
such men he had no respect, but suffered 'them to amuse him 
with their speculations, or rather with a kind of literary buf- 
foonery, in discussing ludicrous questions which he was 
pleased to propose ; such as, who was the mother of Hecuba, 
and what species of music was sung by the Sirens? These 
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literary buffoons, however, no less than the objects of his po- 
litical jealousy, experienced occasionally the effects of nis 
capricious disc^usts. One of them was banished to the island 
Cynaria for hinting a joke on the Doric accent, which the 
emperor had acquired at Rhodes in his pronunciation of 
Greek. Another, having found out that tne emperor read 
books every morning, out of which he proposed his questions 
at night ; and observing the book wmch the emperor had 
been reading, came so well prepared to answer every ques- 
tion, that his trick was suspect^. He was banished from 
the emperor's company, and afterwards, by cruel usage, in- 
duced to lay violent hands on himself" The hateful tyrant, 
though withdrawn from the resentment of those he injured, 
did not suffer his vigilant jealousy to sleep over the rumours 
and reports of his informers and spies, but rather, with a 
more open and unguarded severity, watched over crimes 
which had no existence but in his own imagination, or in his 
remembrance of the countenance and aspect of the persons 
he disliked. In his present retreat, he seemed to .multiply 
the objects of his hatred, in proportion as he himself was se- 
cure : and in order to compensate the distance to which he 
was removed, employed a proportional speed and decision to 
surprise, and to prevent those who were suspected of any 
designs against lum. From Capreae, his mandates, for the 
most part, were carried to the senate, and to the military offi- 
cers at Rome, not as complaints against the supposed offender, 
or as instructions to the magistrate to make trial or inquiry 
into the guilt of the accused, but as warrants for their imme- 
diate execution. 

Sejanus continued his machinations against the royal 
family. He surrounded them with spies, who endeavoured to 
lead them to commit treasonable acts ; and failing to dSect 
these, falsely accused them to the emperor. While, how- 
ever, the m^er of Tiberius lived, it is said, that her au- 
thority restrained him from injuring^ the sons of Grermanicus ; 
for though no one was less acceptable to her than his widow, 
yet she took the children under her protection. She died in 
the sixteenth year of her son's reign ; and a few months 
afler, the senate were called on to punish Agrippina for 
haughty looks, and her son Nero for licentiousness. These 
charges were at first not regarded by the senate as deserving 
serious deliberation. They were, however, soon compelled 
to examine them; and ^' after forty-four daborate speeches^ 
had been delivered, all tending to prove the necessity of im- 
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mediate teyerides, it was resolved that Agrippina, widi the 
eldest of her sons, should be banished; the first into the 
island of Pandateria, the place where her mother, the un- 
happy Julia, had been confined; and the other to Pontiai 
another island on the same coast The younger brothers 
were overlooked on the present occasion.^ Drasus the sec- 
ond, beinfi^ persuaded by Sejanus that the removal of his 
elder brother tended to his own advantage, by opening his 
way to the empire, took no part in the distresses of his &m- 
ily. He himself, however, was soon after put in confine- 
ment, and for some years kept a prisoner at Rome, in a se- 
cret recess of the emperor's palace." ' 

While Sejanus, doubtless, flattered himself that he rapidly 
approached the goal of his lawless ambition, his royal master 
had already secretly resolved on his speedy destruction. Ti- 
berius prooably conceived that he could now dispense with 
his services ; for he had completely succeeded in making the 
aenators of Rome the- abject slaves of the will of their san- 
guinary and revengeful sovereign, who had only to intimate 
lis will, and they obeyed, without inquiry or reflection. A 
minister possessed of such tremendous power could not but 
excite the fears of a prince peculiarly disposed to regard 
every man as his enemy. From the time that Sejanus sought 
the daughter of his master in marriage, Tiberius could 
scarcely fail to suspect that he entertained views incompatible 
with the duties of a humble and obedient minister. But, if 
we may believe Josephus, the emperor had received from 
Antonia, widow of the eider Drusus Germanicus, a lady 
whom he esteemed, information of the treacherous designs 
and actions of Sejanus. As the influence of the minister 
seemed unbounded in the senate and army^ it was expedient 
to proceed cautiously in any scheme devised for h» ruin. 
Many had he de8tro3red by the arts of deceit and dissimu- 
lation ; and by these arts ne was efiectually ensnared. Ti- 
berius continued to heap on him every possible &vour and 
honour till the very moment that he heard the mandate to try 
him as a criminal in the senate, which was understood to be 
assembled to place him nearly on an equality with the em- 
peror. He was utterly confounded, and ^' on the first motion 
for a commitment, he was ordered to prison, and persons of 
every description began to give unfeigned or affected demon- 
strations of joy. From many who were present, the feair 
ihaX was latefy expressed in adulation and courtship, now 
bnrst Ibrth in reproaches and insults. In others, wno were 
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more nearly connected with the prisoner, or more likely to 
be involved in his fate, the terror with which they were seized 
was disguised under the affectation of joy. The populace, 
as he passed through the streets, took their part, as usual, in 
the storm which burst on this unfortunate man, and, that he 
might not have the consolation of passing unseen, tore away 
the lappet of his gown, with which he endeavoured to cover 
his face. On the same day, the senate met again in a temple 
contiguous to the prison in which Sejanus was confined, and, 
without any specific charge or evidence of guilt, gave sentence 
of death against him, which was accordingly executed. The 
dead body, as usual in the case of treason, being made fast 
on a hook, was dragged through the streets, and cast into the 
river, where it was thrown up, and continued afloat during 
•ome dajTS, under the continual insults of a multitude oi 
people." His innocent children were treated in the same 
oarbarous manner ; and. all who were re^rded his friends 
were «ought out, and cut off Sejanus penshed a.d. 30, and, 
about the same time. Gains, surnamed Caligula, the youdgcst 
fon of Germanicus and Agrippina, apjpeared to rise high in 
the favour of the emperor. This youth was the only one of 
his family who had not lost their hfe or liberty. The highest 
honours of the state were heaped on him. Though young, 
he was far advanced in moral degradation. " He had ac- 
companied the emperor to Caprese, and artfully concealed, 
under a deceitful appearance of modiesty, his savage and in- 
human temper. He had so well learned to hide his heart, 
that when his mother, and both his brothers were condemned, 
not a word, not a groan, escaped him, though all arts were 
used to draw words and resentment from him. Young as he 
was, he smothered, with the deepest dissimulation, all S3nnp^ 
toms of tenderness and sorrow. He was so observant of 
Tiberius, that he made it his whole business to study the bent 
of his temper, and to second it in all things. He imitated 
his looks, affected his words and manner o? expression, and 
conform^ even to the change and fashion of his dress. 
Hence the observation of the orator Passienus, that never 
lived a better slave, nor a worse master." 

During the administration of Se^nus, his barbarous sov- 
ereign escaped much of the public odium which he merited, 
for many of the oppressive and bloody acts originating with 
the master were ascribed to the unprmcipled servant The 
future years of Tiberius fully unveiled his real diabolical 
character. By the agency of Nervius Sertorius Macro^ who 
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ittoeeeded to the dignity of Sc^us, the imperial power over 
the army and senate was fully maintained ; and Rome was 
drenched with the hlood of her most distinguished citizens 
Nothing seemed to give the emperor more pleasure than to 
disgrace and put to death all whose excellence and reputation 
be envied; or whose hatred and power he dreaded. His pri- 
vate friends indiscriminately suffered £rom his caprice, sus- 
picion, jealousy, (Mf delight, in the extension of human misery. 
ICnowledge and virtue are not inseparable. Tiberius had 
acquired more correct sentiments on religion and morals than 
miany princes, or others much less deprav^ in heart and 
conduct He was rather proud than vain, and, accordingly, 
he looked with disdain on the mean submission to his will 
and pleasure of the senate. On one occasion, when leaving 
that assembly, he exclaimed, " What a collection of willing 
slaves." It was common for the chief persons in the capitd 
and provinces, who wished the favour of Uie Roman em- 
perors, to raise temples to them as if they were gods. This 
custom Tiberius perceived to be unreasonable and profane ; 
but he countenanced it, he says, entirely from respect to the 
example of Augustus, and to the authority of the Roman 
senators. Such is the import of his remarkable address in 
the senate, when ambassadors from Spain requested liberty to 
erect a temple, after the example of Asia, to him and his 
mother. "I know, conscript fathers, that I am generally 
blamed, and taxed with inconstancy, for not opposing the 
cities of Asia, when they petitioned for this very thinff. I 
shall therefore now acquaint you with the motives of my 
former silence, and, at the same time, with the rules I pro- 
pose to follow for the future. As the deified Augustus did 
not oppose the founding of a temple at Pergamus to himself 
and the city of Rome, I, with whom all his actions and say- 
ings have the force of laws, followed a precedent already ap- 
proved the more willingly, because to the worship bestowed 
upon me was annexed that of the senate. But as the ac- 
cepting of that honour, in one instance, deserves pardon, so 
to be adored in every province, under the sacred representa- 
tions of the deities, savours of pride and ambition ; besides, 
the renderin&f common, and, in a manner, prostituting this 
honour, would be detracting from the glory of Augustus. 
For myself, conscript fathers, I acknowledge to you, and 
would have posterity to know that I am a mortal man, and 
subject, like others, to the common functions. of nature. It 
Is enough for me to hold the chief place among you ; and 
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posterity will sufficiently honour my memory, if th^y Miefe 
me to nave been worthy oi my ancestors, careful oi your 
affiiirs, unmoved in dangers, fearless of private hatred for the 
public wel&re. These are the temples which I would raise 
m your breasts, these the best and most lasting images. As 
for temples and statues of stone, if those who are worshipped 
in them come to be condemned bv the judgment of posterity, 
they are despised, as their sepulchres. I, therefore, here im- 
plore our alhes and citizens, all the gods and goddesses, be- 
seeching the latter to grant me, to the end of my life, a mind 
undisturbed, and a thorough knowledge of the laws, human 
and divine ; and the former to celebrate my actions, when- 
ever my dissolution comes, with a kind remembrance." 

Where the passions and gratifications of Tiberius did not 
interfere, he discovered regard for the general good. Hence, 
though the seat of government often presented a scene of dis- 
order and wretchedness, peace and prosperity prevailed all 
over the empire. " He held the reins with a steady and well- 
directed hand. He preserved his authority in the provinces 
by a jealous inspection of those who were intrusted with the 
administration of his afiairs ; and in this was, no doubt, greatly 
assisted by his indifference to personal friendships, which, in 
princes better disposed than himself, have often the effect of 
pernicious predilections and partialities. He checked all at- 
tempts at conspiracies, by the unpression he gave of his vigi- 
lance, and by the mutual distrust with which he inspired his 
enemies, making their treachery to each other the road to pre- 
ferments, honours, and wealth. The ordinary rotation and 
succession to office and command, which Augustus, in con- 
tinuation of the republican forms, had still maintained, Tiberius, 
by a very natural tendency of the monarchical spirit, in a 
great measure, or entirely, abolished. Such officers as were 
successful in keeping the peace of their provinces he gener- 
ally continued for many years, and sometimes for life. He 
avoided, as much as possible, the necessity of employing, at 
the head of armies, men of enterprise, forward ambition, or 
even superior capacity. He left the disorders, or troubles, 
that arose in any distant province, to the effect of time, rather 
than be obliged to employ, in repressing them, men who 
were likely lo eclipse his own glory, or to awaken his jea- 
lousy. But as such men were likely ill to endure the state 
of obscurity in which they were iept, he soothed their dis- 
contents, sometimes, by flattering them with extraordinary 
honours. He named them for stations of high command ] 
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but still under varioos pretences detained them at Rome, where 
they were allowed to appear with the ensigns of their pnUic 
character, hut never to enter on the possession of its power. 
To these particulars we may join the advantages which Ti- 
berius enjoyed by succeeding to Augustus, whose Jong and 
well-regulated government Imd left, mroughout the empire, 
habits of submission and obedience, which could not be shcJcen 
by ofiences committed within the verge of the court, or in the 
ca{»tal, and against particular descriptions of men, in whom 
the empire at large took little concern." 

According to 3ie testimony of every historian worthy of 
credit, it is scarcely possible to conceive a more depraved 
character than that of Tiberius during the last years of his 
long and immoral reign. Tacitus remarks, <<that he was de* 
servedly esteemed while he was a private man, and com- 
manded under Augustus; with cunning and address he 
feigned virtue while Germanicus and Drusus were alive ; he 

Sractised much ^[ood, as well as evil, till the death of his mo- 
ler ; he fully discovered the cruelty of his nature, but care- 
fully concealed his vilest and most abominable actions, while 
he loved or feared Sejanus ; at last, he abandoned himself to 
all wickedness, unrestrained b^ fear or shame." 

On finding his strength rapidly decay, he is said to have 
felt much perplexed from indecision respecting a successor. 
He waa naturally inclined to leave the empire to his grandson 
Tiberius, the only surviving son of his son Drusus ; but, on 
account of his youtib, for he was not above seventeen years 
old, he preferred to declare Caius Caligula his successor. 
Accustomed in all things to dissimulate, he could not prsuade 
himself to confess his weakness to those who attended him. 
To conceal his state of health from the public, he proposed, 
as he had often done, durinc" his residence in Capreae, to visit 
Rome. He proceeded wi3i his court over the bay of Na- 
ides, and took possession of his palace, which stood at the 
n^land of Misenum. While he sat at table, and showed 
much attention to all the guests, he was suddenly seized with 
some complaint, which compelled him to retire to his sleeping 
apartment There he instantly fainted, and was believed 
dead. The report quickly spread, and '' all the officers of the 
^ards in attendance, and all the members and followers of 
me court, repaired to Caius with congratulations on his sup- 
posed accession to the empire. But while they were thus 
employed in paying their addresses to the successor, a ser- 
vant arrived, and, in great consternation, announced that the 

7* 
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emperor was revived, and called for assistance. The com- 
pany, in a moment, was dispersed ; and Caius, with extreme 
terror, saw the ruin which threatened him for his premature 
acceptance of the court that was paid to him. But Macro re- 
tained his presence of mind, and put u sudden stop to the 
feeble efforts of returning life in Tiberius by gathering up the 
coverlet of his bed, so as to stop his breath until he was suf- 
focated." 

Though this emperor was the votary of the most worthless 
and debasing pleasures, yet he patronised literature and the 
arts, and a number of eminent men were ornaments of his 
reign. Among those who distinguished themselves by their 
writings were Velleius Paterculus, the historian^ whose his- 
tory of the ancient Ghreeks and Romans stiU exists ; Valerius 
Maximus, who left a collection of the memorable sayings and 
actions of the ancients 5 the celebrated geographers Strabo and 
Dionysius; Phadrus, who translated into Latin the fables 
of iEsop ; Thrasyllus, the astrologer, who was famed for his 

feneral knowledge of the philosophy of Plato, and was in 
igh favour with Tiberius ; L. Fenestalla, who was generally 
esteemed as a poet and historian ; and Verrius Flaccus, the 
preceptor of Caius Caligula, and celebrated as a g^rammarian. 
Science and philosophy continued to flourish in Greece, and 
were partially diffused wherever the Romans ruled. Civili- 
zation accompanied them into all countries. Nothmg, per- 
haps, contributed more to this than their care to provide means 
of intercourse between all parts of the empire. This has al- 
ready been adverted to, and, indeed, their success in uniting 
the many nations, whom they had subdued, is one of the most 
remarkable proofs of their political sagacity, and the energy 
of their government. Antonius informs us, " that in Italy alone 
there were 13,500 miles of systematically formed roads, and 
in Britain not less than 2,650, independently of similar works 
in the Roman provinces, which, according to the same autho- 
rity, would bring up the total length to 38,290 miles, — when 
we know that they traversed the most western side of Spain 
and Barbary, and the eastern kingdoms of Media and Assyria, 
that they were entirely carried through Britain on the north, 
Graul, Hungary, Scythia, and even through parts of Arabia, 
Egypt, and Lybia, in the south, — we may justly feel aston- 
isnea that such stupendous works could ever have been com- 
pleted. Yet numerous evidences of these vast labours still 
exist both in the Asiatic and European continent ; the former 
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indeed, presents them as fresh and unworn as the first day 
they were laid." 

These thin^ were favourable to the interests of the Fifth 
Empire, which, as we have seen, heul risen during the reign 
of Tiberius, for its extension, vigour, and triiunph depend on 
the diffusion and reception, of truth. But probably no event 
was more conducive to the rapid dissemination of the truth 
of the gospel, than the unexpected change of mind or conduct 
of the emperor, in relation to the Jews, in the last years of 
his reign. They were cruelly oppressed by the Romans the 
whole period that Tiberius was directed by the counseb of 
Sejanus, who is said to have been their determined and im- 
placable enemy ; but immediately after his death, Tiberius 
issued an edict to all the governors of the provinces, command- 
ing ^hem to jpfovern the Jews with justice and gentleness ; for 
he vtras satisfied that the accusations of disaffection and treach- 
erous designs, which had been brought against them, were 
hhe. That they now enjoyed peace a considerable time is 
distinctly stated by Tacitus. It is related that about two years 
after our Lord's death, L. Vitellius, the new proconsul or gov- 
ernor of Syria, visited Jerusalem at the festival of the Pass- 
over. His reception by the rulers was most honourable, and 
he expressed his satisfaction by conferring on the people sev- 
eral favours. He remitted the entire tax on the fruits ; de- 
posed Caiaphas from the office of high-priest, and appointed 
Jonathan, tne son of Ananias, to succeed him ; and intrusted 
to the high-priest the keeping of the pontifical dress, which 
the Romans usually deposited in Antonia, the fortress occu- 
pied by them near the temple. The Jews were still more 
obliged to this governor, when he delivered them from the tyran- 
nous rule of Pilate, and placed over them Marcellus, an en- 
lightened and generous minded officer. These circumstances 
may have imparted to the Jews the audacity to put to death, 
under the form of their law, Stephen, the holy confessor of 
Christ, without consulting the Roman procurator, who alone 
was invested with the power of life and death. Not being 
called to account for this daring act of contempt of Roman 
authority, the Jews seized the opportunity to revenge them- 
selves on the followers of Christ It was at the time that Ste- 
phen suffered for his confession of Christianity that the first 
great persecution of the Christian community oommenced at 
Jerusalem, whence it extended over Judea, and threatened the 
Christians who resided in Damascus and Syria. 

This persecution, we know, most unexpectedly proved the 
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means of the most glorious victory of the rising kingdom of 
our Lord Jesus Christ ; for his disciples obeyed his injunction 
to flee from persecution, and proclaim everywhere his gospel. 
They had, very soon after the descent of the Spirit, exceed- 
ingly multiplied ; many thousands of the citizens of the me- 
tropolis had submitted to Christ, and a still greater number 
of strangers had followed their example. These, on escaping 
the revengeful power of their unbeUeving countrymen, tra- 
velled over Judea, Samaria, and most probably all countries 
where Jews or Jewish proselytes resided ; for it is remarked 
by Luke, that they " went everywhere preaching the word." 
Indeed, he specifies Phenice, Cyprus, and Antioch the metro- 
polis of Syria, among the places visited by those who had fled 
from Jerusalem. The greater number <k the disciples con- 
fined their ministry to the Jews ; but a few who were natives 
of Cyrene, in Africa, preached to the Grecians, who had be- 
come proselytes. Their testimony was believed by multi- 
tudes, and these turned to the Lord. They were every where 
admitted into the synagogues ; for the Jews still continued in 
every place, except in Jerusalem, to regard their brethem who 
believed the gospel, only as a sect of their own religion. And 
they were long viewed in the same light by the Romans. 
By consequence, while the Jews -were favoured by the Ro- 
mans, and allowed to observe their own laws, the Christians 
enjoyed the unspeakable pleasure of announcing boldly the 
gospel. Accordingly, the only active opposers of the Fifth 
Empire, for a considerable period, were the impenitent Jews. 
These, in all places, endeavoured to rouse the indignation of 
the pagans against the ministers and followers of Christ. In 
■ome places they were successful ; but in others the inhabi- 
tants restrained their wrath, and protected the Christians, and 
permitted them publicly to proclaim their peculiar principles, 
and observe their laws and customs. Thus, during the last 
four years of the life of Tiberius, the favour which he showed 
the Jewish nation, was most conducive to the extension of 
Christianity, not only by the liberty which its advocates en- 
joyed to make it known throughout the whole empire, but 
also by the opportunity they had, as a community, of acquir- 
ing strength unobserved by the mighty power of the civil state, 
the pagan priesthood, and the various schools of pagan philos- 
ophy. 

The short reign, however, of his successor Caius was 
much more favourable to the interests of the rising kinfifdom 
of Christ ; for the power of impenitent Jewish rulers and peo- 
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de, the chief en^nies of Christ, was for a time completely 
proken. They had enoagh to do to rescue themselves from 
impending ruin ; and consequentljr had no time to interfere 
witti the proceedings of the Christian people. It is to this 
that the sacred historian is supposed to allude, when he men- 
tions, that <'Then had the churches rest throughout all Judea, 
and Galilee, and Samaria, and were edified ; and walking in 
the fear of the Lord, and in the comforts of the Holy Spirit, 
were multiplied." 

Caius ascended the throne of the world under the most 
auspicious circumstances. As the only surviving son of Ger- 
manicus and Agrippina, he was k)ved and adored by the 
senate and people of Rome. He was not less beloved by the 
army. Tacitus observes, that he was born in the camp, 
nursed in the arms oi the legions, and by them named Ca- 
ligula, a military term ibr the boots of the soldiers ; for he 
wore the same kind common to the army, a condescension 
which won their affections, insomuch that his presence on 
one occasion quelled a mutiny. The most distant provinces 
participated in the joy of Rome on the accession of Caius to 
the imperial throne ; in the space of three months, it is re- 
ported, that in gratitude for this event, one hundred and sixty 
thousand sacrificial victims were slain througrhout the empire. 

The first acts of Caius indicated more wisdom and virtue 
than any one from his previous life, could have supposed, 
that he possessed, or had even capacity to imitate. Li the 
court of Tiberius, he appeared to approve of the most bar- 
barous and contemjjtible deeds of that monster of wickedness. 
The extreme sufferings inflicted on his mother, brother, and 
their friends, he contemplated with apparent indifference ; he 
seemed destitute of natural affection. He had, however,*no 
sooner honoured Tiberius with a magnificent funeral, than 
he proceeded to the islands of Pandataria and Pontia where 
he gathered, with great reverence, the bones and ashes of his 
mother and brother Nero, brought them to Rome, and caused 
them to be deposited, with extraordinary pomp, in the mauso- 
leum of Augustus. All the decrees of the senate enacted 
against them and against Drusus, who died at Rome, were 
annulled ; nay, a stately villa on the seaside, where Agrip- 

I)ina had, for some time, been kept under confinement, was 
evelled with the ground, that no monuments might remain 
of her misfortunes. Public sacrifices were, at his motion, ap- 
pointed by the senate to be yearly offered to perpetuate their 
memory ; solemn games in the circus, and chariot-races, were 
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inatkiited in lionour of his mother, in which her image was 
to be carried amongst those of the gods; and the month of Sep- 
tember was, by a decree of the senate, to be thenceforth called 
by the name of his father, Germanicus. Having thus signal- 
ized his piety towards his fiither, his mother, and his brothers, 
he honoured his grandmother Antonia, with the name of Au- 
gusta, appointed her priestess of Augustus, granted her all 
Sie privileges enjoyed by the Vestals, and all the marks of dis- 
tinction which had ever been conferred upon Livia, either by 
Augustus or Tiberius. The privil^;es of the Vestals he like- 
wise granted to his sisters Agrippina, Drusilla, and Livilla 
or Julia: and ordained that their names shotdd be added to 
his in all solemn oaths, with this clause, " Neither am I dearer 
to mjrself, nor are my children dearer to me, than Caius Cesar 
and his sisters." And to all the public acts ihe following form 
was ordered to be prefixed, "May it prove fortunate and happy 
to Caius Cesar and his sisters." All the papers, registers, and 
records, which Tiberius had left, relating to the proceedings 
against his mother and brothers, he caused to be brought pub- 
licly into the forum, and there to be committed to the flames, 
in his presence, after having solemnly called the gods to wit- 
ness that he never read, nor even opened them. This he did, 
as he then declared, that no room might be left for fear or ap- 
prehensions in those who had been the occasion of the mis- 
fortunes which befell them. However, as they were all af- 
terwards, to a man,, cut off, under the imputation of various 
crimes, it was commonly believed, that he had burnt only the 
copies, and preserved the originals. In many other ways he 
manifested generosity and justice. He liberated all state-pris- 
oners, and recalled all whom the late emperor had banished. 
He publicly declared that he would ffive no countenance to 
spies, or permit any one to be accused of treason. In reply 
to a note intimating a conspiracy to kill him, he said, " That 
he had done nothing to provoke the hatred of any one, and 
should therefore be deaf to the whispers of informers. He af- 
fected the greatest respect for the judgment of the senate and 
the approl«tion of the people ; and on his birth-day honoured 
all ranks by the most mas^nificent shows4^hich haa ever been 
teen in Rome. He set aside all the most unpopular decrees and 
laws of Tiberius which affected Rome or the provinces." 

His private friends largely experienced his bounty, partic- 
ularly Agrippa, son of Aristobulus, one of the unhappy sons 
of Herod the Great who were put to death by their jealous 
and revengeful father. The youth, at his father's death, was 
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sent to Rome by his grand&ther. He and Drusus the son 
of Tiberius were placed under the same tutor, and he was 
highly esteemed by both till the death of Drusus, when the 
father dismissed from his presence all his son's friends, under 
the pretence that they renewed his grief. By his agreeable 
manners and profuse expenditure, Agrippa had procured 
many friends at Rome ; but being expelled from court, and 
overwhelmed in delt, he felt compelled to depart to Judea. 
His proud spirit being nearly broken by disappointments and 
poverty, he took refuge in a castle of Iduroea, where he re- 
solved to starve himself to death. His relations relieved him, 
but he soon forfeited their favour, and returned to Rome. Here 
he acquired the friendship of Caius. Their intimacy gave occa- 
sion to one of Agrippa's slaves whom he made free, to betray 
his master. The servant informed the emperor that he heard 
Agrippa declare to Caius that he wished most earnestly the 
death of Tiberius, because then the former had nothing to do 
but kill the young prince Tiberius, and take possession of the 
empire. In consequence of this accusation, Ap^rippa was 
bound and cast into prison. He not only was hberated by 
Caius a few days afler he was proclaimed emperor, but re- 
ceived from him a diadem, and a chain of gold equal m 
weight to the iron chains with which he had been bound, 
also the tetrarchy of his uncle Herod Philip, and the region 
of Abilene in Syria, with the title of king. His kingdom was 
a short time after enlarged by the addition of the tetrarchy of 
Herod Antipas, who was deposed by Caius, and exiled to 
Lyons in Gaul, because he was accused of having pledged 
himselfto support Sejanus in. his conspiracy to destroy the 
late emperor and seize the empire. j v u ^ 

The natural talents of Caius were respectable, and he had 
acquired the learning of the age. He spoke Greek, and was 
an eloquent speaker. He restrained his appetites and pas- 
sions while he dreaded the displeasure of Tiberius : on obtam- 
ing the crown he gave himself up to intemperance and sen- 
suality. Before the lapse of a year, a severe disease, ascnbed 
to his vicious habits, threatened his Hfe. The report of this 
event quickly spread, and plunged the provinces m distreffl. 
"At Rome, his palace was constantly crowded with multt- 
tudes of people of all ranks, inquiring about his healt^ ; many 
passed whole nights at his gate, and some, devotmg Oieir Uves 
foThis, promised to fight amongst the gladiators for ^^J^^^Yj 
and put up notices of this their resolution m the str^ At 
lengOi he recovered, and, with his recovery, restored happi- 
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Aess to the whole empire. Innumerable yictims if ere slain 
and sacrifices oflcred m the most distant provinces subject to 
Rome, by way of thanksgiving to the gods for so signal a 
fiiYOur. But now blind is man in his imagination ! how vain 
in his hope, and ignorant of what is most to his advantage ! 
This prince, so much beloved, and universally looked upon 
as the author of all public and private happiness, eitner 
changed all on a sudden his nature, or discovered that which 
he had some time artfully disguised." Some ima^ned that 
the disease had injured his brain, and left him void of judg- 
ment Certain it is, that from this time he acted more like a 
maniac than a rational beinsf. " Every species of brutal in- 
dulgence, qualified with tne name of pleasure, deliberate 
murders, under the pretence of the execution of justice, or- 
dered without any formalities of trial, and attended with ex- 
pressions of insult and scorn from himself, characterised his 
roture reign." 

Young Tiberius seems to have been the first victim of his 
caprice and malice. When the youth put on the robe of 
manhood, he was presented by Caius to the public as the chief 
prince of the rising race of the nobles, and was adopted by 
nim. In a few days he compelled the youth to stab nimseli 
in his presence. His illustrious grandmother, the aged and 
venerable Antonia, he treated so contemptuously that he vms 
considered to have either killed her or hastened her death. 
When she ventured to give him advice, he was usually en- 
raged, and called her to remember that " he could do what he 
pleased with whom he pleased." 

The accounts of his cruehies would be deemed incredible, 
had they not been fully authenticated. " Among the rest, 
Aey tell us that one day, finding there were no criminals con- 
demned to fight with the wild beasts, according to the bar- 
barous custom which obtained at Rome, he commanded such 
of the people as were already come to see the shows, to be 
thrown to-them, having first ordered their tongues to be cut 
out, that they might not disturb, with their cries and com- 
plaints, his mhuman diversion. Finding it very chargeable 
to maintain the wild beasts, which were kept for such enter- 
tainmehts, he often visited the prisons in person ; and, order- 
ing all the prisoners to be ranged in a gallery before him, 
sentenced many of them to be thrown to the wild beasts, with- 
out examining whether they were guilty or innocent Once 
in particular, as they stood drawn up before him, he com- 
manded all to be taken away to feed his beasts, a calvo ad 
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eahum^ ^e. from such a bald head, whom he pointed out, to 
another. Great numbers of old men, of infirm persons, and 
of such as were reduced to poverty, m6t with the same cruel 
§Bite ; the inhuman tyrant pretending that by such unheard 
of barbarities he consulted the public welfare, since he dehv- 
ered the state from perscms who were so many burdens to it" 

Elated by absolute power, and the abject submission of all 
lanks, he pretended that he was a god, and claimed the same 
worship wnich was paid the chief gods, Apollo, Mars, and 
Jupiter. He ordered a temple to be built for his worship, 
and dedicated it to his own divinity, <^ placing in it his statue 
in gold, done to the life, and every day clothed in the same 
robes which he himself wore. He likewise instituted priests 
and priestesses, to officiate in his new temple, the greatest and 
richest men in Rome, so great was their debasement at this 
time, purchasing the infamous priesthood with vast sums ; 
for Caius sold it at such an extra vas^ant price, that his uncle 
Claudius, not having wherewithal to discharge the debt, 
eight millions of sesterces, says Suetonius, which he con- 
tracted on that occasion, was obliged to surrender all his ef- 
fects to Ms creditors, who publicly sold them by auction. The 
sacrifices which his priests daily offered to him were pea- 
cocks, pheasants, Numidian hens, d&c. ; and, as though his 
other folii^ were not sufficiently extravagant, he became at 
last priest to himself, and admitted to the same dignity his 
wife Caesonia, whom he married the year following ; and also 
his horse, the most proper priest of all for such a deity. 

The consummate folly of Caius in claiming divine hon- 
ours was resisted by none but the Jews. He sent orders 
to Petronius, governor of Syria, to set up his statue in the 
most holy j^ca Though tne noble Roman was aware of 
the danger to which he exposed himself by delaying to pub- 
lish this extraordinary edict, yet he knew that the dan- 
ger was equally great and more immediate, rashly to enforce 
It, from the Jews' utter abhorrence to idolatry. He accor- 
dingly proceeded in the affair with much prudence and cau- 
tion. That he might appear zealous for the honour of the 
emperor, but chiefly with a view to avoid the threatened evil, 
he sent fcnr the most celebrated artists, and the best materials 
for a statue, to distant countries, and coUected many troops in 
Ptolemais and its vicinity. The appearance oi an army 
alarmed the Jews, and to allay their fear^ he felt compelled to 
inform them rf the orders which he had received. The chiefs of 
the Jews immediately assembled, and presented to him an ad- 
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dress, in which they strongly expressed their respect for the 
emperor, but plainly stated that they would sooner all perish 
than allow their temple to be polluted. He replied that their 
resistance would be regarded rebellion. This they disa- 
vowed, and declared that they had no design of resorting to 
' force, but that he could only enter the sanctuary through the 
blood of the whole nation. 

Petronius having arrived at Ptolemais, Aristobulus the 
brother of Agrippa, and several others of the highest rank, 
visited him, and earnestly entreated him to grant them liberty 
to send an embassy to Rome, and to favour them with a letter 
to the emperor, whom they proposed to petition that he would 
condescend to recall the decree, to which they could not pos- 
sibly submit Petronius warned them not to apply to Caius, 
for their disinclination to do what he commanded would, he 
assured them, only bring on them destruction ; but he pledged 
himself to write the emperor, and do nothing to offend them 
till he received an answer. The letter of the governor stated, 
" that he had met with difficulties in the execution of his or- 
ders, through want of proper hands ; and that the statue, 
which he designed should be a masterpiece of its kind, was 
not yet reared, because he feared lest tne taking of so many 
men from their other labours should bring a scarcity cm 
the land, and lower the tribute f with such other reasons, 
which, instead of appeasing, greatly exasperated the empe- 
ror. He was just reading the letter, and in the height of 
his resentment, when king Agrippa, who was then at Kome, 
came into his presence. He was enreatly surprised to see 
such a mkture of passions in his looks and gestures, and 
began to fear he had either oflfended, or been in some way 
misrepresented to him ; when Caius, who easily observed 
his disorder, broke the secret to him in words to this ef- 
fect : " Your Jewish subjects are strange creatures, to refuse 
to acknowledge me for a god, and to provoke my resentment 
against them : I had commanded the statue of Jupiter to be 
set up in their temple, and. they have, it seems, opposed it, 
and raised a kind of universal insurrection." This mforma- 
tion overwhelmed Agrippa ; he fainted, and continued un- 
well several days. On recovering, he wrote Caius, iEUid 
earnestly besougnt him to regard the Jews with pity. He 
remind^ him of the loyalty of that people, and of the many 
favours which his predecessors Augustus and Tiberius had 
conferred on them ; and that the greatest favours which he 
had heaped on himself would only augment his unhappi- 
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nesSj if h^did not allow the Jews to preserve their religion ; 
and that it was impossible for him to live, if the sacred place 
was proved, and his nation disgraced. Caius answered not 
this letter, and this induced Agrippa to hope that he relented. 
The emperor, he believed, loved him ; and he therefore took 
the liberty to send him an invitation to a grand entertainment. 
This he readily accepted. In the course of the feast, when 
Caius was heated with wine, Agrippa, in glowing language^ 
praised him for his generous deeds, and the nohle gifts he had 
given him. Caius was highly gratified, and promised Agrippa 
whatever he would ask. The Jewish monarch instantly thus 
addressed his guest : << Since it is your royal pleasure to add 
this new favour to all the rest, I will heg for such an one as 
will be at once an irrefragable proof of your goodness to me, 
and draw a plenty of heavenly blessings upon your head ; 
and that is, that you will lay aside your resolution of setting 
up the statue in the temple of Jerusalem." This petition, 
which showed not only the greatest disinterestedness, but 
also the most unfeigned love for his country and religion, 
even at the hazard of his life, had such an ef(ect on that em- 
peror, that he wrote immediately to his governor, that " if his 
'statue was not already set up, he should forbear doin^ it ; 
adding, that he had altered his mind out of friendship to 
Agrippa." 

While the dreadful edict of Caius was suspended over the 
heads of the nation, the labours or practices of the followers 
of Christ wouid excite little concern in the minds of the ru- 
lers of the Jews. Besides, however much they might hate 
them, they would not presume to continue persecuting them, 
in opposition to the Roman laws, which protected all sects of 
the Jews. Thus the Christians would enjoy peace in Judea, 
G^ilee, and Samaria, during a considerable part of the reign 
of Caius. It was about this period, that Saul, apparently the 
most active persecutor of the Christians, believed the gospel, 
and became the great apostle of the nations. This must have 
dissipated the fears of many disciples of Christ, who sojourned 
in Syria, whom he had authority to imprison and destroy. 
While a great and effectual door was thus opened for the 
preaching of the gospel in this season of public calamity, it 
seems, we think, plain from the Acts of the Apostles, that the 
Christian ministers and people received remarkable increase 
of divine knowledge, fitting them for the extended labours to 
which they were called ; for they were now taught to pro- 
claim the gospel indiscriminately to all nations. 
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From the time of the descent of the Hol^ Spirit on the 
day of Pentecost, they were confident that their Lord was or- 
dained to conquer all nations. It is, however, questionahle if 
any of them had hitherto acquired any distinct ideas of the 
means which he was to employ to accomplish this great and 
glorious enterprise. His first commission to his ministers 
was confined to the Jews ; for he prohibited them from |foing 
to any of the nations, or from even entering into any citjr of 
the Satnaritans. And when he commanded them to ^^ Go into 
all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature, and 
teach all nations," he expressly enjoined that they should com- 
mence their mission at Jerusalem. Nor does it appear that 
the apostles or their associates proclaimed the gospel beyond 
that city, till persecution compelled them to seek an asylum 
in the surrounding regions. They had been educated m all 
the religious opinions and prejudices of their nation, origina- 
ting in imperfect views of the Divine purposes and plans re- 
specting the redemption of mankind by the Messiah. By the 
covenant made with Abraham, and still more explicitly, by 
the Sinai covenant, the Jews were intrusted with the keeping 
of the law and the promises. Through them alone coula the 
nations obtain the knowledge of Divine Revelation. All the 
visible privileges of the true religion were granted them ; and 
every one belonging to another nation, who worshipped God, 
learned to regard the Jews as a people honoured by God 
above all other races of man. While, therefore, the covenant 
made with the Jewish Fathers remained in full force, it was 
divinely proper that every new revelation of the will of Hea- 
ven should be communicated first to the Jews. Accordingly, 
John the Baptist, Messiah's forerunner, Jesus Christ himself, 
and all his first ministers and followers, were Jews; and 
none were received into the congregations of Christians for* 
several years, except those believers in Christ who were pre- 
viously proselytes to the religion of the nation of Jews. The 
Christians, in common with their unbelieving and impenitent 
countrjrmen, viewed every man of another nation, till he was 
circumcised and had submitted to all the rites and institutes 
of Moses, as unclean ; and, consequently, they neglected to 
proclaim salvation to the uncircumcisecl, for they evidently 
supposed them not qualified to receive it. 

Thus the kingdom of Grod received no subjects direct 
from the nations before the reign of Caius Caligula. The 
apostle Paul was probably the first Christian who preached 
Christ to all men without respect of persons ; for he was com- 
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mnsioned to proceed at once to minister to the nations, and he 
readily obeyed. The first three years of his ministry were 
passed in Antbia, and we have reason to conclude that he 
made no distinction between Jews and Gentiles, for he 
considered himself appointed chiefly to convert the latter to 
the faith of Christ Not long after his conversion, Peter 
was instructed by a vision to preach to the uncircumcised, and 
to acknowledge those of them who believed in Christ, and 
received the gifts of the Holy Spirit, proper subjects of his 
divine kingdom. And from the time of the conversion of 
Cornelius and his friends, all the chief ministers of Christ 
engaged with great zeal in raising congres^ations every where 
from all the uncircumcised, who received their message con- 
cerning the Christ. Nor does it appear that any Gentile was 
in future deemed disqualified to worship God, because he de- 
clined to be circumcised and to obey the law of Moses. This 
sentiment was indeed strongly maintained and zealously pro- 
pagated by a few proud Jews, who aspired to be leaders in 
the Christian community, and they succeeded in procuring 
many disciples ; but the assembly of the chief ministers, and 
the whole congregation in Jerusalem, publicly condemned 
their conduct, and sent a decree to all Christian congregations, 
declaring that no Gentile was required to become a Jew, or 
to keep the law of Moses, in order to the enjoyment of the 
blessings of the kingdom of God. This was one of the most 
important and most memorable events in the history of the 
primitive church. It caused great joy among all the Chris- 
tmn community, and their ministers engaged with exceed- 
inriy invigorated zeal in the propagation of the gospel. The 
whole world actually became the field of their missionary 
work. They were no longer shut up in synagogues : they 
all, like Paul, proclaimed everywhere, to all people, salvation 
through faith m Christ Jesus ; and the power of the Lord 
was with them, and multitudes turned from idols to serve the 
Living and True God. 

It is probable that the ministers of Christ had now more 
liberty to advance his kingdom than was usually granted, not 
only in Judea, but also in the other parts of the empire. 
They interfered not with the political or religious arrange- 
ments of the empire. They took no part in the contentions 
of the Jews with the Romans, occasioned by the imperial 
command to worship the emperor as a god. The punty of 
the temple-worship was not now an object of interest to them. 
Nor dia they revile the gods, or rob the temples of idolaters, 
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They quietly proceeded to announce the fifospel, and to call 
on all men to renounce all idols, and worship the Lord Jesus 
Christ No law of the empire disapproved of this conduct, 
and few opposed it, except the unbeheving Jews, and those 
whom the^ persuaded to join them in persecuting the follow- 
ers of Christ. The Jews, however, had completely lost their 
influence for a time, by their resolute determination to resist 
the decree of Cesar in relation to their temple. Not only 
were they so opposed in their own land that they- ceased to 
persecute the churches in Judea, Galilee, and Samaria, but 
they were also in a similar depressed condition in other coun 
tries. They were, in particular, exposed to dreadful suflfer- 
ings in Egypt. 

The country prospered in the last years of Tiberius, for 
its Roman governor Avilius Flaccus, ruled with much wis- 
dom and justice. But, being at heart an enemy of the Jews, 
when he learned that they had subjected themselves to the 
displeasure of the emperor, he joined the idolatrous Egyp- 
tians, who eagerly embraced the opportunity which the de- 
cree of Caius gave them of inflicting every kind of evil on 
the Jews, of whom there were about one million in the king- 
dom. He regarded with indifference or pleasure the lawless 
conduct of the multitude, who plundered the Jews, of their 
property, destroyed their places of worship, or defiled them 
by placing in them statues of the emperor. He published 
an edict declaring them aliens in Alexandria. Immediately 
, the idol-worshippers rose against them, expelled them from 
their houses, ana shut them up in a small unhealthy part of 
the city, and attempted to prevent them from procuring pro- 
visions. The Alexandrians watched them narrowly night 
and day, to prevent them from making their escape. But, in 
the end, hunger prevailing over fear, several found means to 
withdraw either to the sea-side, or to some remote burying- 
places ; but such of them as were discovered, were tortured in a 
most cruel manner, put to death, and their bodies ignominiously 
dragged through the streets of the city. Those Jews who, 
not having any notice of the uproar, happened to come to 
the city from their country-houses, were treated with the same 
cruelty, and hurried away to the torture, or torn in pieces by 
the enraged multitude. Some of the rioters lay night ana 
day on the banks of the river, waiting there for the Jewish 
merchants ; and as soon as any vessel arrived belonging to 
that nation, they leaped into it, seized the effects, and uien 
burnt it, together witn the owners. In short, when Jews ap- 
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Mared in any part oC the city, except the narrow quarter al- 
lotted to them, they were sure of being tortured in a most 
barbarous manner and massacred. The least inhuman among 
the rioters despatched them with the sword, or with fire, often 
burning whole &milies, without respecting the old men, or 
pitying the infants ; and employing for fuel such of their 
^ects as no one thought worth purchasing. Others, more 
cruel, to prolong the torments of those unhappy wretches, 
having tied them to the stakes, kindled round them fires ot 
moist and green wood ; so that, after they had long borne 
the torment of a slow fire, they perished at length, suflTocated 
with the smoke, when their bodies were but half burnt. Oth- 
ers, with ropes festened to their feet, were dragged through 
the streets and public places of the city, the populace insiut* 
ing their bodies even after they were dead, trampling them 
under foot, and mangling them with such brutal cruelty, so 
that not one member remained entire to entitle them to a fu- 
neral. They then, by way of mockery, pretended to bewail 
those whom they had thus inhumanly butchered : but, if any 
of their friends or relations lamented them in earnest, they 
were inmiediately seized, whipped without mercy, and, after 
suffering all the torments which cruelty itself could invent, 
condemned to the ignominious punishment of the cross. 
Flaccus mip^ht, with one word, have put a stop to the fury 
of the populace, but he the whole time pretended ignorance 
of the very things he saw and heard. However, he sent at 
last for the leading men amongst the Jews, as if he designed 
to make up all differences between them and the people of 
Alexandria. The Jews had at Alexandria an ethnarch, or 
chief of their nation, whom Josephus calls, as is commonly 
believed, alabarch ; they had likewise a council, which was 
established by Augustus ; and out of this Flaccus caused thirty- 
eififht persons to be seized, to be bound like criminals, some 
with cords, others with chains, and in that condition to be 
dragged through the great market-place to the theatre, where 
the people were celebrating the birth-day of Gains, and there, in 
the presence of their enemies, to be whipt so unmercifully, that 
some of them died soon after. In inflicting this punishment, 
he chose the most ignominious method, (for different methods 
were then in use,) treating them as public thieves and rob» 
bers. Those who outlived this cruel punishment were im- 
prisoned and kept under close confinement, till Flaccus him- 
self was arrested, that is, from the thirty-first of August, 
which was Caius's birth-day, to the latter end of September. 
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During this solemnity, which seems to have lasted several 
days, many Jews were crucified, after the people assembled 
in the theatre had diverted themselves with scourcfing, rack- 
ing, and torturing them at their pleasure. With mese scenes 
of cruelty they were daily entertained, till the Jews, either 
expiring on the rack or hurried away to execution, gave 
room to dancers, players, and other diversions in use amongst 
the Romans ; diversions truly less horrible, but perhaps not 
more innocent. Such women as were suspected to be Jews, 
were by the insulting populace seized, carried into the mar- 
ket-place, and there exposed to public view. Those who 
proved not to be Jews, were immediately dismissed ; but to 
the Jewish women they caused hog's flesh to be immediately 
brought, which, if they ate, they too, were dismissed un- 
touched ; but if, on the contrary, they adhered to their la% 
they were exposed to the greatest indignities imaginable^ 
racked with all manner of torments, and put to a cruel death. 
Such was the condition of the Jews at Alexandria for the 
space of about two months," in the second year of the reign 
of Caius. Their sufferings were mitigated by the interces- 
sions of Agrippa ; and the unjust governor Flaccus, who was 
recalled to Rome, was tried, condemned, and banished. But 
the Jews in Egypt endured much till the reign of Clau iius. 
Thus the Divine indignation was manifest^ against ihem 
because of their apostacy from the true religion, and their 
hatred of its faithiul followers. 

Those Jews who resided east of the Euphrates were not 
less afflicted than those in Judea and Egypt About the time 
that the latter groaned under the tyranny of Caius, many 
thousands of the former were destroyed. The causes of this 
catastrophe are minutely related by Josephus. Very many 
Jews evidently dwelt in Mesopotamia and Babylon, if their 
historian be correct when he says, that they sent thousands 
with their collection for the temple, lest the treasure should be 
seized by the Parthians, who ruled over the region of ancient 
Assyria. Two Jews, brothers, named Asineus and Anileus, 
early lost their father ; their mother, from poverty, could not 
afibrd to give them either a good education or respectable 
trade : in their youth they deserted society, and became cap- 
tains of a number of the destitute among their own people, 
who sojourned in Babylonia. These supported themselves 
partly by keeping flocks, but chiefly by robbery and plunder. 
They erected a strong fortress, and demanded tribute from 
the inhabitants of the surrounding districts, as a compensa- 
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tbn for exeimpdoii from their depredatioos. The r^xMt of 
tkese, and of their courageous aaring and heroic ejtploits, 
roused the Parthian governor of Babylon to attempt the de- 
struction of thmr fortress, and their dispersion. He led a conr 
sideralde band against them, and proposed to attack them on 
Sabbath, which, it was believed, thev held so sacred as not to 
engapfe in warfare, not even in selnlefenca His plan was 
ttiticipeted by the Jewish band ; they suddenly fell on the 
army, killed many, and put the survivors to flight The de* 
faat of his general astonished Artibanus, king d* Parthia, andU 
instead of resolving on revenge, he sought the friendship oif 
the Jewish heroes, and committed to them the government of 
Babylonia. The brothers strongly fortified the places ex- 
posed to the inroads of enemies, ana acquired celebrity in the 
nrthian empire. The younger brother, Anileus, unnappily 
married the widow of a Parthian general, and permittea her 
lo continue worshipping the gods of her people.. This ex- 
ceedingly offended the Jews, and they implored her husband 
to repudiate her. His love for her was stronger than his 
reverence for the laws of his nation ; and his brother declined 
to compel him to comply with the wishes of their followers. 
The Parthian lady, being apprehensive that Asineus should 
be persuaded by his countrymen to urge his brother to di- 
vorce her, killea him by poison. 

Anileus, possessed of the entire government of Babylonia, 
sought to enrich himself by plundering other provinces. He 
led an army against some villages belonging to Mithri- 
dates, one of the king's sons-in-law.. The Parthian, in de- 
fending his province, was defeated and made prisoner. He 
was, however, from respect to his rank, liberated by Anileus ; 
and very soon raised a new army to oppose him. The Jewii 
now sustained a total defeat, and were forced to flee from 
Babylonia. Those who escaped the sword of the enemy 
sought refuge in Seleucia, where they united with the Sy- 
rians to resist the oppressive measures of the Greeks, who'had 
long possessed the government of the city. The latter, 
however, maintained their authority and power, and severely 
punished the Jews, of whwn they slew filly thousand. Thi 
few who escaped fled to Ctesiphon, the wmter residence of 
the Parthian kings; but, dreading the vengeance of the 
Greeks, the principal citizens, they returned to Babyloniia, 
and setded in Nisibis and Neerda, two strong cities on the 
Euphrates. 

While the Jews thus endured calamkies not less dreadful 
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tlutn those which they inflicted on the Christians whom thehr 
power could reach, the latter persevered, through evil report 
and good report, to make the gospel known in every region 
of the Roman empire, and even beyond its boundaries. Nor 
is it probable that their labours were much interrupted by 
the pagans in the reign of Caius: for their minds were fullV 
occupied by the political afi&irs of that dreadful period. 
Every day almost threatened new evils on all ranks. Every 
one respected for wisdom, valour, or riches, provoked the 
envy, hatred, and revenge of the selfish, sensual, cruel, and 
sanguinary emperor. 

In the second year of his reign, one of his acts to gain ce- 
lebrity exhibited at once the consummation of folly and unjwir- 
alleled prodigality, which occasioned inexpressible sufiering 
to his subjects. He fixed his court at Puteoli, and, to dis- 
play his power over sea and land, ordered an innumerable 
multitude of vessels to be collected or built, suflScient to form 
a bridge, extending from Puteoli to the opposite point of the 
bay of BaisB. " These vessels were placed in two rows in 
the form of a crescent, being fastened and moored together 
with anchors, chains, and cables. So many ships were em- 
ployed in this foolish undertaking, that, none being left to 
convey corn to Rome, the city was greatly distressed by fam- 
ine, which continued to the reign of Claudius, and, to the 
great satisfaction of Caius, swept off daily great numbers of 
the people. Seneca tells us, that, when Caius was killed, 
there was not sufilcient corn in the public granaries to main- 
tain the people eight days longer. When the ships were 
well fastened and secured, vast quantities of large planks and 
boards were laid over them, and covered with earth. Then 
to niake this stupendous work the more magnificent and sur- 
prising, he sent for an infinite number of artificers and work- 
men, who, at an immense charge, and with incredible expe- 
dition, Caius punishing the least remissness with present 
death, buik houses, and convenient inns, on the bridge, for 
the reception of the emperor and his numerous retinue. Into 
these public houses was conveyed fresh water in pipes from 
the land, Caius taking delight in such things only as to oth- 
ers seemed impossible. When this wonderful work was com- 
pleted, Caius repaired to it with all the great lords of Rome, 
being attended by immense crowds of people, who flocked 
from every quarter to behold this mighty pomp. Upon his 



arrival at Bai®, he offered solemn sacrifices to the goas. espe- 
cially to Envy, lest the other deities should be touched with 
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jetlomy in Beemg their glory eclipsed by his. Then proudly 
adorned with magnificent robes of gold, and armed with the 
breastplate of Alexander the Great, having a civic crown on 
his head, accompanied with the great officers of his army, 
and all the nolnlity of Rome, he mounted on horseback, and, 
entering upon the bridge at Baise, rode with an awful majesty 
to Puteoli. There he resided the greater part of the day 
and the following nis^ht, when, with an infinite number oi 
torches, lanterns, and other lights, placed in different parts of 
the work, the sea, the neighbouring mountains, and the shore 
were illuminated to a vast distance, Caligula boasting that he 
had turned the night into day, as well as the sea into land. 
The next day he appeared in the habit peculiar to the char- 
ioteers in the circus, and in a chariot drawn by two stately 
horses, being attended by young Darius, the Farthian hos- 
tage, a squadron of his guards in bright armour, and a great 
train of nis friends magnificently attired, and likewise in 
their chariots : he set out on his return to BaisB, but halted 
about the middle of the bridge ; and there ascending a mag- 
Bifbent throne, made a solemn oration in praise of his own 
exploit in riding so many miles upon the sea, and of the pains 
and care taken by his soldiers and workmen, among whom 
he distributed large rewards. He spent all the day and the 
next night in this place, revelling and banqueting with his 
friends ; and when he began to be heated with wine, that he 
might perform some memorable action before he led his 
bridge, he all on a sudden caused great numbers of peo- 
ple to be thrown into the sea, without distinction of friend or 
roe, noble or ignoble ; and when they attempted to climb up 
into the vessels^ he ordered them to be thrust off : so that many 
perished, though a greater part saved themselves by swim- 
ming, the sea proving extremely calm and smooth the whole 
time, which Caius foolishly ascribed to the respect Neptune 
had for him as a more powerful deity. 

Caius having, by thb^ and many other similar extravagances, 
exhausted and <lrain<^ his exchequer, betook himself to all 
manner of rapine, inventing such kinds of penalties, confisca- 
tions, and imports had never before been heard of He 
would not allow any one to be legally a citizen of Rome 
whose grant ran in the foUowing terms, " To him and his 
posterity," unless he was his son, pretending that the word 
postenty did not extend beyond that degree ; so that most of 
the Roman citizens were obliged to purchase their freedom 
anew. He declared the wills void of all from the beginning 
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of Tiberius* reign, who had not named that prince or himiilf 
amonfi^ their heirs. Hereujpon several persons named him 
in their wills amongst their iriends and children, which he 
knowing, caused them, under several pretences, to he put to 
death, that he might receive his share the sooner ; nay, he 
was once heard to say that it was a great presumption in them 
to live and keep him out of his inheritance. No commodity 
whatever, not even the necessaries of life, were exempt from 
some tax or other. For all actions at law, in whatsoever 
place commenced, he exacted the fortieth part of the thing in 
controversy, and laid heavy fines on such as were convicted 
either of compounding or dropping the suit He enacted a 
law, enjoining aU artificers, labourers, porters, carriers, 6lc 
to pay into the exchequer the eighth part of their daily gains. 
Every prostitute was obliged to pay a certain portion of what 
she earned ; nay, he was not aslmmed to turn* nis own palace 
into a brothel-house, maintaining there great numbers of pros- 
titutes, and sending his officers to invite people of all ranks 
to his diversions." 

Towards the end of the year, Caius determined to distin- 
guish himself as a great general and mighty conqueror. He 
ordered a large army to be raised to make war on the Ger- 
mans. His march from Rome presented the most extraordi- 
nary scene ever witnessed in any country. He moved some- 
times with such haste <^ that the praBtorian cohorts were obligect 
to have their standards brought after them on their sumpter 
horses ; at other times so slowly, that he seemed to walk only 
for his amusement. He was carried the greatest part of the 
way in a litter on eight men's shoulders, having dispatched 
messengers, commanding the neighbouring cities to have 
their roads well swept and water^, that he might not be 
troubled with dust He was attended in this mock expedition 
by Herod king of Batanea and Trachonitis, and by Antiochus 
king of Comagene, and followed by a train of gladiatolrs, 
comedians, buffoons, and loose women, with whom he spent 
his whole time. When he arrived at the place where the 
legions were encamped that guarded the banks of the Rhine, 
he reviewed his forces, which amounted to two hundred or 
two hundred and fifty thousand men. To acquire the repu- 
tation of a rigid observer of military discipline, he dismissed, 
with ignominy and disgrace, several old officers, pretending 
that they were unfit for the service, but in reality to exempt 
himself from the oblif^ation of paying them the rewards due to 
veterans. He passed the Rhine ; but ailer advancing a few 
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mileB into the country, he returaed without having killed, or 
even seen, a single enemy, though it might have heen ex- 
pected from his preparations that he would have overrun the 
whole country. Tacitus tells us that one Brinio or Brenno, 
prince of the Caninefates, ridiculed with impunity this foolish 
expedition of Caius. And indeed there was reason to censure 
his absurd conduct ; for while he who had threatened the bar- 
barians with utter destruction was passing in his chariot 
through a narrow lane, and his troops were forced to break 
their ranks on account of the narrowness of the place, an of- 
ficer observing that great would be their confusion if the 
enemy should appear, Caius immediately threw himself out 
of his chariot, mount^ his horse, and galloped to the bridg^es 
with a design to repass the river : but finding them crowded 
with the servants and baggage of the army, he made them 
hand him from one to another, and convey him over their 
heads, thinking he could not too soon get out of the enemy's 
country. Being afterwards recovered from his fright, and 
assured that there was nothing to fear, he ordered some of 
his German guards to cross the Rhine, and afterwards having 
concealed themselves for some time in a neighbouring forest 
rise out of their ambuscade in great tumult and hurry; and 
that upon the alarm which this would occasion, word might 
be brought him that the enemy was at hand ; which ridicu- 
lous order being obeyed, the mock hero, starting from table, 
and putting himself at the head of a party of the praetorian 
horse, hastened to oppose the enemy, and, advancing to the 
forest, spent the remaining part of the day in cutting down 
trees to erect trophies for so signal a victory. Upon his return 
he reproached with cowardice those who had not followed 
him, out rewarded such as had borne the brunt of the day 
with a new sort of crowns, which, to distinguish them from 
all others, he called exploratoriae." 

The Germans, soon after the departure of Caius, invaded 
Gaul and were repulsed by his general Galba. The empe- 
ror rewarded him, but claimed from the Roman senate all the 
glory of the victory. About the same time he commanded the 
troops to march to the coast of Gaul, opposite to the island of 
Britain, which he proposed to reduce entirely under Rome. 
On joining the troops^ " he drew them up along the coas^ 
embarked in a magnificent galley, and, having advanced a 
small way from the shore, returned suddenly, and, ascending 
his tribunal, ordered the warlike engines to be disposed iu 
order and to the best advantage, the tnunpets to sound, and 
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the s^Dol of botde to be given. Neither soldiers nor officeit 
could conceive what he Imd in view, till at length, all on a 
sodden, he ordered them to gather the cockle shells on the 
shore, and to fill with them their laps and head-pieces, saying, 
* These are spoils of the conquered occean, due to the palace, 
due to the capital' Then, to reward his fellow-soldiers for so 
fflorious a victory, he distributed among them a very inconsi- 
derable sum, bicUng them be merry, and enjoy in safety the 
rewards of their valour. And, that so glorious a conquest 
might never be forgot, he caused a high tower to be erected, 
according to the model of the pharos at Alexandria for setting 
up lights to direct ships at sea in the night And now Caius 
thought of nothing but the preparations for a triumph due to 
his noble achievements. Accordingly, he wrote to nis officers 
at Rome, enjoining them to get every thing ready for the 
most magnificent triumph that had ever been seen ; out at the 
same time warning them not to put him to any extraordinary 
expense, since every man's estate was at their disposal Be- 
fore he left Graul he chose the tallest men of that province, 
without distinction of rank or condition, to grace his triumph, 

g'lving them German names, and obliging them to learn that 
nguage, to let their hair grow, and colour it red, that they 
might pass for Germans. He likewise commanded the 
cafleys, in which he and his chief officers had put to s^, to 
be conveyed to Rome for most part c^ the way by land." On 
approaching Rome he sent messens^ers prohibiting any of the 
senators to meet him, and on entering he refused the honour 
of a triumph. From this time he purposed to extirpate the 
senate, and several of the most eminent senators were put to 
death; and had not his life been shortened, he, doubtless, 
would have fulfilled his designs. He was justly universally 
hated and dreaded ; but the Romans had dp completely dege- 
nerated, that they endured his outrageous actions nearly four 
years, and left it to the soldiers to betray and assassinate their 
sovereign. Cassius Chserea, a tribune of the praetorian band, 
was eminent for his bravery and honourable actions ; his per- 
sonal appearance was, however, remarkably disadvantageous. 
On this account, Caius, who knew that he disapproved of the 
injustice and cruelty of his government, took every oppor- 
tunity to speak of him as an efieminate coward. This con- 
temptible conduct of Caius ])rovoked the indififnation of the 
noble soldier, and he determined to risk his life to free the 
empire from the power of the savage tjrrant Chaarea easily 
found numbers to join him in the conspiracy, and many of 
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these harried him on to execute his purpose, lest he should be 
betrayed. He struck the first fatal blow while Caius amused 
himself with some Asiatic youths who had been trained to 
dance in the theatre. The fellow conspirators of Chsrea 
quickly followed his example, and some of them seemed to 
derive pleasure from mangling the body of their victim, even 
when his life was extinct The body of the emperor was lefk 
on the spot where he fell, till night, when it was privately re- 
moved to the Lamian gardens, and, after being half burnt, 
was interred widiout the least sign of regret or respect. The 
hateful tyrant's wife and only daughter, an infant, were not 
permitted long to survive, and the Romans eagerly desired 
that his name should be declared in&mous. The senate suc- 
ceeded to procure the abolition of all his acts, the destruction 
of his statues, and the melting down of all the coins on which 
his name was engraved. 

Caius was succeeded by his uncle Claudius, who owed his 
exaltation chiefly to the will of the army. Most probably he 
had never entertain^ for one moment the hope of ascending 
the throne of Rome, nor had any one ever dreamed of such an 
event Upon the first report of the death of his nephew, 
Claudius in extreme terror sought refuge behind curtains in 
the dark corner of a room in the palace, where he heard the 
noise of the tumult, and trembled lest his breathing should 
attract the attention of any one. A common soldier named 
Gratus, in passing through the palace in quest of plunder, 
discovered Claudius, who earnestly implored his compassion. 
This Gratus not only showed, but instantly saluted him em- 
peror. He conveyed him to his companions, from whom he 
received the same honour. They placed him in a chair, and 
as they passed through the city to the camp, the people lamen- 
ted over him, for they imagined that the soldiers carried him 
away to be executed : a fate which they felt he had not meri- 
ted. << He was well received in the camp, but, as he was 
natural^ timorous, he passed the night in no small apprehen- 
sion. He was inclined not to accept the empire ; but king 
Agrippa,' who had just interred the bod^ of Caius, arriving 
in the camp, and hearing the army designed to raise Clau- 
dius to the sovereign power, went immediately to him, encour- 
aged him to lay hold of the present opportunity, and, leaving 
him in that resolution, returned home. On the other hand, 
the soldiery, convinced that the state could not long subsist 
without an emperor, and reflecting that it would prove for 
more advantageous for them to give than to receive a sever- 
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eigir, die fery neit dav^lhe twenty-fifth of January, took an 
octfh of all^iattce to Qaudhia, who promiaed them fifteen 
aesterces a man. He was die fint empeior, aa Snelomaa ob- 
aeryes, who distribated money to the soldien upon his acces- 
sion to the emnire, bat his example was followed by most of 
his successors." 

The Tiews of the soldi^s ill accorded with those cherished 
by the senate and people. The consummate fool or monster 
dr wickedness Gains, nad not been interred before the senate 
proposed to restore the constitution of the Roman republic, 
and abolish for ever the name of Cesar. Chsrea was ap- 
pointed commander of the city guards, and was ordered by 
the consuls to adopt for the watchword, lAbertf, The people 
rejoiced in the restoration of Rome's ancient glory. They, 
however, quickly deserted the senators ; for no sooner did 
they learn that the army had called Claudius to the throne, 
than they loudly expressed their approbation, and cried, ^ We 
prefer one prince to many tyrants. Thus the citizens were 
divided ana distract ; and the report of the discussions of 
the senators enraged the thoughtless multitude, who longed 
for the presents and shows with which they were gratified by 
the emperors. The simple and temperate manners of the 
early days of the republic no more suited the Romans. The 
population of Rome, d^^ded by poverty, dazzled and blen- 
ded by the pageanUry of the couit, intoxicated by l6w plea- 
sures, and drenched in licentiousness, surrounded the senate, 
and clamorously called for the soldiei^s emperor. The sena- 
tors were alarmed ; a few only declared their determination 
to restore the institutions of the republic, but these were pow- 
erless against the fearful apprehensions which agitated the 
bosoms of the many. The senate requested king Agrippa, 
who still remained in the city, and was known to have con- 
siderable influence with Claudius, to assist them with his 
counsel. That ambitious prince and able statesman appeared 
among the senators, and after carefully concealing his inter- 
view with Claudius in the camp, announced his willingness 
to sacrifice his life for the glory of the senate and the Roman 
people. Most gladly, he said, would he witness public liberty 
restored ; but he entreated the senators to reflect that, from the 
resolution of the praetorian bands, it was evident that Claudius 
roust be raised to the throne, if a civil war was to be avoided. 

His counsel to them, therefore, was, to send a deputation to 
the prince, urging him not to accept the empire. He and 
two tribunes were immediately commissioned to visit Clau- 
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ditia. The tribtmeA, b^ representing the dan^fer, which the 
timid prince exposed himself to if he persisted to oppose the 
will of the senate, would have easily prevailed on him to 
comply with their wishes, had not Agrippa in a private inter- 
view convinced him that the senators possessed little power. 
While the hitter continued to indicate their purpose to haz- 
ard a civil war rather than renounce the noble enterprise of 
emancipatinpf the Romans irom imperial despotism, the tu- 
multuous cries of the people that they would never submit to 
the senate, and especially the desertion of the city shards, 
rendered their cause hopeless. The few senators who ven- 
tured to assraible next day banished all thoughts of liberty, 
and proceeded with the usual ceremonies to declare Claudius 
emperor. He immediately left the camp accompanied with 
the senators who had joined him and the prsetorian guards, 
and, entering the city m triumph, offered a sacrificial thank- 
offering in the capitol to the gods, who had raised him to the 
sovereignty of the world. In tne first council which he 
held, two of the principal conspirators were condemned to 
death, and all others were pardoned : some of these were 
indeed afterwards chosen to the most honourable and lucra- 
tive ofiicea '' The senate decreed him all the honours which 
they had concurred on other emperors ; but he modestly de- 
clined the sweater part of them, and caused a decree to be 
passed in the senate, forbidding any one to pay him divine 
nonours, or style him a god. Havmg, a few days after he 
was declared emperor, married his daughter Antonio to Cn. 
Pompeius, he would not suffer the people to make any public 
rejoicings on diat occasion, nor even on his own birth-day, or 
on the anniversary of his accession to the empire. He no 
sooner began to exercise the authority with which he was 
vested than he suppressed the law of majesty, which, under 
the two preceding emperors had proved fatal to Rome. At 
the same time he called home all the exiles, eased the people 
of the tributes with which Caius had loaded them, forbade 
such as had any relations of their own, however distant, to 
name him anumg their heirs ; restored the estates which had 
been unjustly seized by Tiberius and Caius, to the owners or 
their heirs ; ordered all statues, which Caius had caused to be 
brought to Rome from Greece and other countries, to be carried 
back and restored to the cities whence they had been taken. 
With these and numerous other instances of his clemen- 
cy, justice, and good nature, he won the hearts of the people 
to such a degree, that, upon a groundless report of his being 
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assassinated, they raised dreadful disturbances in the city, 
calling the soldiers traitors, the senate parricides, and loading 
with horrible curses and imprecations all whom they sus- 
pected to have been any way accessary to his death. The 
tumult continued till the magistrates assured the people from 
the rostra that Claudius was only gone to Ostia, whence he 
would return in a short time. 

It is, however, scarcely possible to conceive of a weU edu- 
cated man less capable than Claudius to hold with dimity 
and honour the iron sceptre of Rome. No prince had ever 
been more unjustly and cruelly used by his friends. They 
treated him, from his infancy, with contempt, and Idl him to 
be governed by servants or slaves, either with kindness or 
rigour, as they were inclined. His presence shed a gloom 
over the minds of his family, not excepting^ his mother, the 
admired and almost adored Agrippina. The only plausible 
reason for this unnatural treatment seems to ; have been his 
total want of the family pride, ambition, and violent spirit of 
revenge. The consequence of this was most serious, and 
the source of all his future helplessness and misery. He 
lost all moral courage, and became the servile instrument of 
any one in whom he could place confidence. In intellec- 
tual acquirements he unquestionably was superior to many 
princes, and his bodilv frame was not defectiva '' From his 
childhood he applied himself to the study of the liberal sci- 
ences, and frequently gave public testimonies of his profi- 
ciency in them. He arrivecl at no small perfection in ora- 
tory ; and his discourse was not without elegance, when it 
was the result of study. He was well skilled in the Latin 
and Greek tongues, wrote several books and added threelet- 
ters to the ancient alphabet, which, however, continued in use 
no longer than his reign. Seneca commends his works, and 
speaks of him as an encourager of learning. He was tall 
and well-shaped ; but had something very disagreeable in 
his mein, something very unbecoming in his ax^tion, which, 
together with his feeble voice, and inarticulate pronunciaticm, 
is the chief subject of Seneca's railleries." His extreme dis- 
trust of all men, and feebleness of resolution, totally disqual- 
ified him for the active business of society. At the very time 
that he had ample proofs of being universally loved, he was 
every moment in dread of beings murdered. His friends could 
not prevail upon him, durinsf the first month of his reign, to 
appear once in the senate, because Cesar, the dictator, had 
oeen murdered there. He caused all whom he admitted to 
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his presence to be first carefully searched, lest they should 
have some weapon concealed under their garments. It was 
a long time before he could be persuaded to excuse women, 
and even children from beins^ examined in a very rude and 
unbecoming manner. At public entertainments he was con- 
^ntly surrounded hj his guards, whom he also oblisfed to 
attendf him at table, distrusting the domestics even of his most 
intimate friends. He never feiled to visit in person such of 
the senators as were indisposed ; but always sent his guards 
before to search every comer of the house. These unneces- 
sary and ridiculous precautions did not render him so con- 
temptible in the eyes of the multitude as the weakness and 
want of jud^ent which he betrayed in the administration 
of justice. He was totally unqualified for that office, but, 
nevertheless, could not be prevented from hearing and deci- 
ding the most intricate causes, which served only to expose 
him to public derision, and oflen to insults, which he bore 
with incredible patience. 

This weak man, invested with sovereign authority and ab- 
solute power, was a proper instrument by which the unprin- 
cipled, ambitious, and selfish might advance their base de- 
signs, when they acquired influence over him. Accordingly, 
during his reign of more than thirteen years, he was preyed 
on by his successive wives and freedmen, who surrounded 
his person, and he was at last the victim of the fears, hatred, 
or reven^ of one of the most depraved of her sex. 

Cbudius was about fifty years old at the time of his ex- 
altation to the sovereignty of the world, a. d. 41. He had 
already divorced two wives, who had bom him children ; and 
his present wife was his cousin, named Valeria Messalina, 
who governed him according to her pleasure : aided by sev- 
eral of his freedmen, particularly Narcissus, Pallas, Calixtus 
Messalina, and her successor Agrippina, she administered the 
whole afiairs of the empire. The favourites amassed immense 
weahh ; each was, Pliny says, ricber than Crassus. 

Among the first acts of Claudius may be noticed the re- 
ward which he granted king Agrippa for his important ser- 
Ticeil. He add^ to his dominions Judea and Samaria ; in 
consequence of which the kingdom of Agrippa was scarcely 
of less extent than that of his grandfather Herod the great, in 
the days of his greatest prosperity. To Herod, the brother 
of Agrippa, was granted die kingdom of Ghalcis, Ijring at 
the bottom of Mount Libanus. A^d, to augmeht the honour 
and happiness of these princes, he constituted them senators 
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(rf* Rome, with the priviiege of appearing arrayed in the pre- 
torian dress ; and issued edicts in favour of the Jews through- 
out the whole empire, and particularly for the henefit of those 
in Egypt He commanded the governor to put them in pos- 
session of all the immunities which had been granted to them 
by the princes of Egypt, who had most highly esteemed and 
exalted them ; and, according to Josephus, he enjoined that 
the Jews in every other part of the empire should, like those 
in Egypt, be raised to the enjoyment of all the privileges 
which were granted to their respective fellow-citizens. The 
copy of the decree sent to every province merits insertion, it 
was passed a. d. 42. <' Tiberius Claudius Cesar, Augustus, 
Germanicus, high priest, tribune of the people, chosen consul 
the second time, ordains thus : — Upon the petition of king 
Agrippa and king Herod, who are persons very dear to me, 
that I would grant the same rights and privileges should be 
preserved to the Jews which are in all the Roman empire, 
which i have granted to those of Alexandria, I very willingly 
comply therewith ; and this grant I make not only for the 
sake of the petitioners, but as judging those Jews for whom I 
have been petitioned worthy o[ such a favour, on account of 
their fidelity and friendship to the Romans. I think it also 
very just that no Grecian city should be deprived of such 
rights and privileges, since they were preserved to them 
imder the great Augustus. It will therefore be fit to permit 
the Jews, who are in all the world under us, to keep their 
ancient <:ustoms without being hindered so to do. And I do 
charge them also to use this my kindness to them with moder- 
ation, and not to show a contempt of the superstitious obser- 
vances oi other nations, but to keep their own laws only. 
And I will that this decree of mine be enc^raven on tables by 
the magistrates of the cities and colonies, and municipal 
places, both those within Italy and those without it, both kings 
and governors, by the means of the ambassadors, and to have 
them exposed to the pubic for fuQ thirty days, in such a 
place, wnence it may plainly be read from the ground." 
These events, we doubt not, contributed to facilitate the la- 
bours of the primitive Christians, because they continued to 
be viewed as a sect of the Jews everywhere, except in Judea. 
Hence we find them freely admitted, in all Greece, Asia Minor, 
and Macedonia, into all the synagogues, and permitted to 
teach in every public place the things concerning the king- 
dom. But the result of Herod Agrippa's acquisition of Judea 
and Samaria was disastrous to Uie disciples settled in these 
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eonnlries. For ihdr great incfetse and prosperity exceed- 
ingly grieved the Jewish leaders, whom Agrippa was^ from 
kiterest and inclination, most desirous to please. 

That prince remained not long in Home afler the settle- 
ment of Ckudins otk the throne. Having returned to Judea, 
he assumed extraordinary zeal for the law and for the wel- 
fare of the Jews. He not only reverenced the worship of the 
temple, hut he performed the remarkahle vow of a Nazarite, 
and adorned die city of Jertnalem with heautiful hulldings. 
He proposed to render it impregnable, by surrounding it with 
a strong wall ; and only deferred completing the work, on 
discovering that it was disapproved by the Roman governor 
<^ Syria. The golden chain which he had received from 
the emperor Caius, he consecrated as a grateful mcmnment to 
Jehovah, hj fixing it in a conspicuous place in the temple. 
And to testify his great zeal for the law, and his delight to 
gratify the strongest passions of the Jews, he gave orders to 
aeize James the Liess, and condemned him to 1^ beheaded as 
a transgressor of the institutes of Moses. The very mode of 
putting the just man to death was adopted from the Romans, 
and showed that the king's veneration for Moses was more 
pretence than reality ; and, perhaps, this unjust and bloody 
act was performed from revenge on observing the surpassing 
excellence of the lives of the apostles, and the esteem in which 
they were held, which at once exposed and condemned his 
ostentatious vanity and pride, and tended to withdraw from 
him the popular gaze and admiration. Whatever be in 
this, when he saw that his injustice and barbarity ministered 
pleasure to the Jews, and gained their applause, he com- 
mimded that Peter should he cast into pnson. He would 
have instantly put him to dei^, had it not been the season of 
the passover, when his executioners would have, by the deed, 
been disoualified from keefnng die festival. A miracle, in an- 
swer to the prayers of the Christians, saved the apostle of the 
Jews, and utterly, confounded his powerful persecutor who al- 
layed his wrath by murdering the innocent keepers of the prison. 

Though Herod attempted, by putting to death the guards 
of Peter, to induce the Jews to think that he had no beli^ 
that the apostle was delivered by the Divine interposidon, yet 
he was probably convinced by it of the folly of expecting to 
acquire fame b}r persecudng the Chrisdans, and therefore 
resolved to seek it by means more appropriate. His obstinate 
impenitence and daring imjnety, however, speedily brought 
on him the Divine vengeance ; he eagerly sought the praise 
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of men, and became a rmnarkable monoment oi the jmt dxh 
pleasure of Heaven. 

Humbled and mortified in Jerusalem, he descended to Ce- 
saria, and by a magnificent display of his princely dignity, 
and an ostentatious exhibition of his wisdom and oratorial 
power, he have occasion to the people to admire his ^eatness 
and flatter his vanity, by adormg him as if the Divinity re- 
aided in him. A pa^an king, by approving such coiMiuct, 
might plead as an apology the example of those of his rank, 
who discovered their folly by accepting religious homage ; 
but Agrippa knew that the people reviled the God of heaven, 
and acted contrary to the constitution of the nation, and the 
example of the kings of the Jews. His sin was not greater 
than it was inexcui^ble ; and it became the Majesty of Heaven 
to inflict on him signal punishment, by inmiediate death in 
one of its most dreadful forms. Luke gives a simple, un- 
adorned, but awfully impressive narrative of the death of 
Agrippa ; and his record is amply corroborated by Josephus. 
when he says, — ^^Agn^ppa. had reigned three years over all 
Judea, he clame to thecity Oesaria, which was ^^rmerly called 
Strato's Tower ; and there he exhibited shows in honour of 
Cesar, upon his being informed that there was a certain festi- 
val celebrated to make vows for his safety. At which festi- 
val, a great multitude was gotten together of the principal 
persons, and such as were of dignity through his province. 
On the second day of which show, he put on a garment made 
wholly of silver, and oi a contexture truly wonderful, and 
came into the theatre early in the morning : at which time 
the silver of his garment bein^ illuminated by the fresh re- 
flection of the sun^s rays upon it, shone out after a surprising 
manner, and was so resplendent as to spread a horror over 
those that looked intently upon him: and presently his flat- 
terers cried out,, one from one place and anotner from another, 
though not for his good,^ — ^that he was a god : and they ad- 
ded, — ^ Be thou merciful to us ; for although we have nith- 
«rto reverenced thee only as a man, yet shall we henceforth 
own thee as superior to mortal nature.' Upon thtt the king 
did never rebuke them, nor reject their impious flattery. But, 
as he presently afterwards looked up, he saw an owl sitting 
on a certain rope over his head, ana immediately underwood 
that this bird was the messenger of ill tidings, as it had once 
been the messenger of good tidings to him ; and fell into the 
deepest sorrow. A se^re pain also arose in lus belly, and 
began in a most violent manner. He therefore looked, upon 
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his friends, and saki : < I, whom you call a god« am com* 
manded presently to aepart this life ; while Pro?idence thus 
reproves the lying words you just now said to me ; and I, who 
was by you called immortal, am immediately to be. hurried 
away by death. But I am bound to accept of what Prori- 
denct allots, as it pleases Qod ; for we have by no means 
lived ill, but in a splendid and happy manner.' When he 
said this, his pain became violent Accordingly he was car- 
ried into the palace: and the rumour went abroad every- 
where, that he would certainly die in a little time. But the 
multkude presently sat in sackcloth, with their wives and 
children, aider the law of their country, and besought Qod 
for the king's recovery. All i^es were also full of mourn- 
ing and lamentation. Now he rested in a high chamber, and 
as he saw them below lying prostrate on the ground, he 
could not himself ^mrbear weeping. And when he had been 
quite worn out by the pain in his belly for &ve days, he de- 
parted this life, beinff in the fifty-fourth year of his age." 

Luke emphatical^ remarks of Herod Agrippa, ^ he was 
eaten up of worms ; but the word of God grew and muld- 

Sed." The success of the first ministers of the gospel in 
dea, the most demoralized of all countries, was as wonder- 
ful as if a handful of corn sown on the top of Libanus, had 
become so productive, and endowed with such power, as to 
disperse itself over all countries, and yield aproduce sufil- 
eient to support the whole race of man. The vitality and 
divine excellence of the word c^ Qod became the more con- 
spicuous from the political and social condition of the Jews 
subsequmit to the death of Agrippa. 

That monarch Jeft a son of me same name, and three 
daughters, Bernice married to her uncle Herod, king of 
Chfucis, Mariamne and Drusilla, the former betrothed to Ju- 
lius Archebus and die latter to Epiphanes, son of Antiochut, 
king of Comagene, the northern region of Syria, of which 
Semosata was the metropolis, situated on the Euphrates. 
Herod, Agrippa's son, was educated in Rome, and being only 
about seventeen years old at the time of his Other's decease, 
was considered too young to succeed him. On this account 
the kingdom, of which he was the heir, was constituted a 
Roman province, and the government was cmnmitted to Fa- 
dus. Under his administration visibly commenced the fearful 
judgments of Qod on the apostate Jews, predicted by the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

When Caspius Fadus arrived in Judea, the inhabitants 
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were suljected to various calamities. TraveUing was dan- 
gerous, and property everywhere insecure, from the numer- 
ous and powerful bands of robbers who traversed the land ; 
and a species of civil war prevailed between the Jews of Pe- 
rea and the citizens of Philadelphia, in Gilead. Fadus was 
successful in restoring peace to Jud^a ; but it was transitory. 
The proud race of Abraham had rejected Jesus Christ, not- 
withstanding the irrefragable evidence which was given them 
that he was their promised Messiah, whose presence they 
and their fathers had for ages evidently desired. Having de- 
spised the truth, and persecuted to death its advocates, they 
seem to have lost the power of discerning between right and 
wron^. Hence, any man who appeared zealous for their 
traditions and prejudices found it easy to persuade them to 
admit his claims to be the Messiah, without the least plausible 
proof of their validity. A remarkable illustration and con- 
firmation of this view of the Jews we have in the second or 
third impostor of the name of Theudas or Judas. The first 
and second were of an earlier date than the time of Fadus, 
as is evident from Acts v. 36, 37. The third Josephus calls 
a magician, who pretended to be a prophet A great multi- ^ 
tude believed him when he promise to divide the river Jor» 
dan. The historian, indeed, says that a great part of the in- 
habi^ts of Judea, in obedience to his word, followed him, 
carrying their movable property with them. Their number 
alarmed the procurator, who immediately sent against them a 
company of cavalry, who suddenly attacked them, killed 
many, and took not a few of them prisoners, among whom 
was the leader, who was carried to Jerusalem, and beheaded. 
About the same time, the sufiferings of the Jews were 
ag^avated for two or three years by a. dreadful famine, 
which had been predicted a short time before by a Christian 
prophet named Agabus. The feelings awakened in the 
Christians at Antioch by the announcement of Agabus beau- 
tifully and forcibly illustrate the spirit of Christianity. They 
knew that their brethren in Judea were ill-prepared for a sea- 
son of want ; for besides the miseries which they endured in 
common with thejr countrymen, from national commotions; 
they had suffered the loss of their property for Christ's sake. 
Their persecutors had either seized or destroyed the greater 
part ; and many of the Christians had sold their possessions 
and cast the price into the treasury or fund destined to supply 
the wants of their brethren who were poor, or had willingly 
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renounced the means of getting rich, and devoted themselves 
to go as missionaries, preaching^ to all the gospel freely. 

This mode of raising a fund for the comfort of the church 
and the advancement of the new and heavenly empire, was 
the suggestion of Christian wisdom and benevolence ; but it 
was^ not imposed on individuals as a burden which Christians 
were indisj^ensablv called to bear. Considering the predic- 
tion of Christ of the destruction of Jerusalem, and the deliv- 
erance of Judea over to the Gentiles, wisdcMn dictated to the 
Jewish Christians that it was prudent to turn their property 
into money as early as possible, and benevolence moved them 
to appropriate it to the kingdom of their Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ But this appropriation was a voluntary act, as 
we learn from Peter's address to Ananias, who dissimulated 
in the disposal of his property : '' While it remained, was it 
not thine own ? and aner it was sold, was it not in thine own 
power ?" Neither the Lord nor his apostles ever proposed, 
as a general test of unfeic^ed belief of the gospel, that Chris- 
tians should dispose of all their property for the advancement 
of Christianity. The test given was, that every Christian 
should chiefly seek the glory and extension and triumph of 
Christ's kingdom, and do his utmost by word and deed to at- 
tain this end ; and nothing distins^uished the disciples of 
Christ and his first ministers from all other communities more 
than their love to one another, and compassion and kindness 
towards all men, expressed by liberal distribution of whatever 
they possessed for the supplying of the wants of one another 
and of all men. In this they had no example to imitate 
among the nations. The laws of no country, except those 
delivered by Moses, made provision for the destitute and af- 
flicted ; and the Jews were the only ancient people who, 
wherever they went, remembered the poor of their own land, 
and collected money to send to Jerusalem. The money, how- 
ever, was generally considered an oflering to the temple, and 
was consequently, we have reason to suspect, treatea as the 
property of the priests, rather than a gifl to the destitute. The 
contributions of the first Christians were not received by the 
ministers who were wholly consecrated to ^spiritual services, 
but intrusted to a class of what we may call laymen, denom- 
inated deacons or servants, who had no personal interest in 
the money which they pledged themselves to distribute im* 
purtially as every man nad need. These servants were se* 
kcted tor their special service on account of their known 
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fidelity to Christ, fenrent zeal for his honour and kingdom^ 
and disinterested love for all his followers. 

The prophet Agabus had no sooner announced to the 
great multitude of S3rrian Christians that Judea was to be vis- 
ited by famine, than they raised a fund to be forwarded to 
' their poor brethren in that country. From the fourth to die 
seventh year of the reign of Claudius, the Jews, in their own 
land, endured extreme want Josephus distinctly refers to it 
for it was during the administration of Fadus, who retained 
not the office of procurator lon^, or of his suceessor Tibe- 
rius Alexander, son of the chief of the Jews in Egypt, but 
an apostate from the religion of his fatne^, that Helena, 
queen of Adiabene, a Jewish proselyte, vHiited Jerusalem, 
after she had resigned the kingoom to her »on Izates, a more 
lealous Jewish proselyte than, even she w^. She was deeply 
affected on witnessing the sufferinfi[s of the people, thousands 
of whom died from want To reueve tdem, she imported a 
large quantity of corn from Egypt, and a cargo of figs from 
Cyprus. '' And when her son was informed of this fiimine, 
he sent great sums of money to the principal men in Jerusa- 
lem." That fraternal love and liberality for the sake of 
Christ were prominent features in the character oi the first 
generations of christians is manifest from the New Testammit, 
and is attested by the common historians of their age. Nor 
indeed could we otherwise account for the rapid spread of 
Christianity ; for how could the gospel have been propagated 
widely without innumerable preachers, and how could they 
have travelled into ail countries and freely preached to all, 
had not the rich abundantly contributed to their support, and 
all the brethren, accordin^r to their ability, ministered to their 
aid ? Other pecuniary aid their Master did not call them to 
expect, nor, indeed, was it natural or desirable that Chris- 
tian ministers should have been supported by any persons 
who refused subjection to the government of their supreme 
Lord and Master. He desires not the services of any who 
despise his authority, and have no solicitude to obtain his fa- 
vour, or respect his laws. Could the gifis of such persons 
brin^ honour to the kingdom of Grod ? 

The most intelligent enemies of Christianity ascribed its 
triumphs over idolatry chiefly to the universal benevolence 
which characterised its enlightened and sincerQ advocates and 
followers. Hence Julian, me philosophic emperor and de 
rout worshipper of idols, called on all who, like him, desired 
the re-estabJjshment of idolatry in the Roman empire, in the 
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fearth century, to neutralize the influence of Christians in so- 
ciety, by showing S3mipathy for the afllicted, and exercising 
liberality to the poor. Unless the priests of idols followed 
this counsel of his, he seems to have had no hope in the 
mighty enterprise which he entered on, — the destruction of 
the kingdom of God, and the re-animating with hia original 
vigour the fourth beast, which had crushed to death his pre- 
decessors. And the Lord Jesus himself testifies that the 
manifestation by Christians of mutual love will convince all 
other men that he alone is the Saviour, whom Ood ordained 
and promised by all the holy prophets to restore the human 
race from moral degradation and misery. This is obviously 
implied in his prayer recorded in John xvii. 21. 

Though the Christians in Judea were assisted by their 
Inrethren in Syria during the famine, yet it is probable that 
many o( them would, every passing year, emigrate to foreign 
lands ; for their countrymen, who persevered m the rejection 
of the gospel, continued to become more and more depraved^ 
till they neither feared Gkxl nor regarded man. 

About the eighth year of Claudius, he appointed ACTippa, 
only son of his friend Herod Agrippa, to the throne of Cnal. 
CIS, vacant by the death of his uncle Herod ; and Yentidius 
Cumanus to the office of procurator of ike kingdom of Ju- 
dea. The former event was favourable to the Jewish nation, 
for Affrippa stood hiffh in the esteem of Claudius. Of this, 
indeed, tl^ gifi of Chalcis was a strong proof, for it properly 
belonged to the son of the late king Herod. Agrippa had 
shown himself the ardent friend of the Jews on all occa- 
sions. One instance is particularly noticed by Josephus. 
Cassius Longinus, governor of Syria, demanded the Jews to 
deposit the sacred vests of the high-priest in the fortress 
named Antonia, where they had been kept some time, to the 
great grief of the Jewish people. V itellius had gratified them 
much by intrusting the vestments to the care of the priests. 
They declined to obey Longinus, and pacified him by giving 
him for hostages the sons of their chief men, till they should 
receive an answer to the petition which they proposed to send 
to Cesar. That petition was strongly enrorced by Agrippa, 
to whom the emperor granted the request, so that the Jewish 
nation escaped the attack of the Roman army, with which 
they had been threatened by the governor of Syria. Agrip- 
pa succeeded his uncle not only to the kingdom of Chalcis, 
out also to the superintendency of the temple of Jerusalem, 
and of the treasury, wiUi authority to choose the high-priest, 
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Probably, among the last acts of Cbudius Cesar, was his ex- 
altatioa of Agrippa to a much larger kingdom than Chalcis, 
and one whkh enabled him to promote more effectually the 
interests of the Jews ; for it comprised Batanea, Trachonitis, 
Qaulonitis, and Abilene. This accounts for the conspicuous 
part he took in theia&irs of the kin^om of Judea, of which 
we have a remarkable axample in his being chosen to judge 
Paul when he was accused by the Jews Wore the tribuiml 
<rf the Roman procurator, Festus. 

The imbelieving Jews in Judea, however, had not the wis- 
dom to improve the advantages which they might have de- 
rived from the exaltation of their fnend Agrippa. The event 
seems to have so elated them, that they beoime impatient un- 
der the insults of the Romans, to which they were exposed, 
and rashly plunged themselves into great distress. Had they 
wisely reflected on their dependent condition, they would not 
doubtless, on very slight provocation, have braved the power 
and revenge of their Roman rulers. This, however, they 
frequently did, especially when they had reason to flatter 
themselves that they were sure of the imperial protection. 
The perversion of their judgment, and the haughti&ess of 
their spirit were productive of incalculable evil during the 
short administration of Cumanus, the successor of Longinus. 
The vastness of the multitude, amounting sometimes to more 
than a million, who asseinbled in Jerusalem to keep the great 
festivals, suggested to the Roman procurator the expediency 
of placing a guard of his soldiers before the gates c^ the tem- 
ple, to maintain the peace of the city. One of these pro&ne 
soldiers shocked the devout worshippers by exposing nis na- 
kedness. This they regarded as an indignity, not to them 
onl^, but to the God whom they adored. They became in- 
funated, and some of them went to the procurator and inso- 
lently reproached him with having ordered his soldiers to 
pour contempt on them and their worship. In vain did he 
attempt, by reasoning, to appease their anger or subdue their 
fury. To prevent, if possible, a popular tumult, he sum- 
moned his army to assemble in Antonia, the fortress which 
overlooked and commanded the temple. The appearance of 
the army terrified the muhitude ; a panic seized them, and 
imagining that the soldiers would immediately SblU on them, 
they fled. The passages were narrow, the crowd pressed on, 
and crushed to death not less than twenty thousand, accord- 
ing to the extant copies of Josephus ; but in those used by 
Ecuebius and Jerome, the number killed was thirty thousandf . 
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This calamity was followed by another equally illustratiYe 
of the impetuous passions of the Jews. The Galileans who 
kept the national festivals usually travelled through Samaria 
to Jerusalem. A company of them were attack^, insulted, 
and many of them killed by the inhabitants of the village of 
Ginea. The chief men of Gralilee appealed to Cumanus for 
redress. He refused to hear them, being bribed by the Sa- 
maritans. A number of Galileans resolved to be revenged on 
their enemies. Conducted by Eleazar, a famous chief of a 
banditti, they plundered many villages of Samaria. Cuma- 
nus sent an army against these lawless men, killed a number 
of them, and made many prisoners. These prisoners were af- 
terwards most unjustly put to death by duadratus, governor of 
Syria, even after he had, on an appeal to him by the Jews 
and Samaritans, left the affair to be judged by the emperor. 
He ordered Cumanus and one of his chief officers, Celer, to 
proceed to Rome, and he sent thither in chains a few of the 
principal persons who accused them. Agrippa was present 
at the trial in Rome, and to him the Jews believed they were 
indebted for the decision passed in their favour. The con- 
duct of the Samaritans and the Roman officers were con- 
demned ; three of the chief men of Samaria were sentenced 
to die ; Cumanus was banished, and Celer was sent to Jeru- 
salem to be dragged through the city, and put to death. 
This remarkable decision strongly indicates the disposition of 
the imperial court to protect the Jews ; and it must have had 
a salutary tendency on the ministry of the Christian church, 
which in the first age consisted chie^y of believing Jews. 
They could everywhere claim the right conferred on meir na- 
tion, by which they had liberty to confess their religious senti- 
ments and observe their religious rites. Nor would the Roman 
governors be indisposed to protect them against the hatred 
and malice of their unbelieving countrymen, as well as from 
the persecution of the votaries of the idolaters. The Ro- 
mans tolerated all religions, and the educated among them in 
general regarded all with equal indifierence or contempt. 
Christians were not recognised by law as followers of a new 
religion till after the deam of Claudius, nor was there any 
edict proclaimed against them. During the preceding fifty 
years, the Jewish religion had made great progress m the 
empire. Many Greeks and Romans, including some of rank, 
had become proselytes. Rome was filled with them ; and 
that they were numerous in other great cities is plain from 
the Acts of the Apostles. Converts to Christ would not be 
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exposed to more odium than Jewish proselytes, while Chrts- 
tians were uniTeisally regarded merely as a sect of the Jews. 
Thus the whole empire was opened to the ministers of Christ, 
and most diligently did they khonV to advance lus kingdom. 
They safkreS in travelling, and much more from the saddm 
impulse of the jealousy, mdignation, and revenge of those 
deeply interested in the support of the synagogues of the 
Jews and the temj^es ci the Gentiles ; hut whfle protected to 
a considerahle degree hy law, they triumphantly preached 
the gospel throughout the whole empire. The most able and 
lealous minister of Christ was a Roman citizen as well as 
Jew ; ahd consequently could in every place, when expedi- 
ent, as we find he did, claim the protection of law : and by 
him, aided by a number of persons less gifted, the gospel of 
Christ was, during the reign of Claudius, success^ly pub- 
lished throughout all the most civilized and richest provinces 
of the empire. It was at least not four years later when 
Paul informs the Romans of the &ct, the truth of which 
they had ample opportunity to judge, that he had ministered 
in all those countries of the empire Ijring eastward of Rome, 
from lUyricum, the first region beyond Italy which Rome 
subdued, to Jerusalem, the capital of Judea, which of all 
kingdoms of the Greek empire, was the last to acknowledsfe 
the supremacy of the Roman people ; and we know that the 
hand of the Lord was with Paul m ail places, so that multi- 
tudes turned from idols to serve the living and true Qod ; 
Rom. XV. 17—27. 

Though he and his associates were regarded with aversion, 
or scorn and contempt, by those accounted the most devout 
and the wise and powerful in every nation, yet they proceeded 
on their mission, accompanied with the most illustrious tokens 
of moral conquerors, — the most marvellous phenomenon the 
human race ever beheld. Not less beautiful than brief and 
emphatical is this sentiment expressed by Paul: "Now 
thanks be unto Qod which always causeth us to triumph in 
Christ, ai^d maketh manifest the savour of his knowledge by 
us in every place," 2 Cor. il 14. To the same purpose, ad- 
dressing the Coknssians, he says : " We give thanks to God 
and the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, praying 8dwa3rs for 
you, since we heard of your faith in Christ Jesus, and of the 
love which you have to all the saints ; for the hope which is 
laid up for you in heaven, whereof ye heard before in the 
word of the truth of the gospel ; which is come unto you, as 
it is in all the world ; and bringeth forth fruit, as it doth also 
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in yovLy since the day ye heard of it, and knew the grace of 
Gkxl in truth," CoL i. 3 — 6. J^e world spoken of in this 
passage, according to the most limited interpretation, critics 
agree, must denote all the countries constituting the Fourth 
or Roman empire ; and the probability is strong that the 
apostle Paul had, in the course of less than twenty years, 
ministered in all of them which were not situated westward 
of Rome. He perhaps spent nearly the first three years after 
his conTersion in Arabia ; and Syria enjoyed next for a lonsp 
time his ministry? He afterwards successively proclaimed 
the gospel in the vast regions of Asia-Minor, Greece, Mace- 
donia, and lUyricum. Ephesus was the centre of hiinabours 
for about three years, and Corinth, two. His generous prin- 
ciples were not acceptable to many Christians of Jewish des- 
cent, and by consequence the greater number of those J[>elong- 
ing to other nations may be considered to have been convert^ 
by him, or ministers who travelled with him, preaching the 
ffospel to all who were disponed to hear them. When he had 
tbe felicitv to witness the triumph of Christ in all the above 
mentioned nations, he resolved to commence a mission to 
Rome and the regions of the western division of the empire. 
Previously to this, he proceeded to Jerusalem, to deliver up 
the fund which he had raised among the churches, which he 
had established for the benefit of the Christians in Judea, 
Acts xxiv. n. Happily for the world, his arrival in Jerusa- 
lem terminated for more than four years his missionary la- 
bours ; and afforded him time to commit to writing many 
Epistles, which have instructed, and will continue, till the 
consummation of all things, infallibly to instruct the human 
race, and p^ide all who receive them as the truth of God to 
peace, punty, and eternal blessedness. 

The Jews had, as we have noticed, not long before Paul's 
ascent to Jerusalem, received strong testimony of the fevour 
ai the emperor Claudius, by the severe punishment inflicted 
on their inconsiderate and oppressive procurator Cumanus. 
This was calculated to excite hopes that his successor Felix 
would the more readily listen to their accusation against 
PftuL On the apostle's appearing in the temple, they raised 
a tumult, and would have at once murdered him, had the cap- 
tain of the Roman band who guarded the city, not rescued 
him out of their hands. This noble soldier discovered sacred 
regard for justice, and would doubdess have gladly liberated 
Paul : but the violence of the Jews, and the singularity of 
tbeir loud accusations against him, compelled him, apparently 
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as much from regud to PanTs safety as from dread of being 
himself charged with neglect of the honour of the emperor, 
to send him to Cesarea, that Felix might inyesticate the case. 
This Roman procurator was more destitute of moral prin- 
ciples, selfish, and reckless than any one that had hitherto 
goyemed the Jews. Passion or expedience, rather than law 
or justice, regulated his conduct He governed without 
much dread of being called to account by the Roman court ; 
for, being the brother of PaUas, one of the emperor's freed- 
men, and one of his chief fistvourites, he trusted to his brother 
for protection against amy charges which mi^ht be- brought 
against Mm, on account of the injustice, cruelty, and oppres- 
sion of his government Nor in this was he disappointed, 
f(Nr when he was, after four years, accused by the Jews before 
Nero, he escaped punishment in consequence of the influence 
which Pallas retained at court in the first period of that mon- 
arch's reign. The Jewish nation was almost entirely disor- 
ganized at the time when Felix entered on his office of 
procurator. Numerous banditti traversed the country, and 
robbery, plunder, and murders were eveirwhere conunon. 
An association of assassins existed, named Sicarii, who, un- 
der pretence of patriotism and zeal for religion, justified the 
assassination of all whom fiiey chose to reckon enemies of 
their nation or religion. Such were the persons who pkJged 
themselves by a solemn oath, to kill PauL No man of au- 
thority or respectability was safe from their murderous pur- 
poses, secret conspiracies, and desperate deeds. The igno- 
rant, superstitious, and inconsiderate, were deluded by many 
pretended proph^ several of whom avowed themselves to 
oe the promised Messiah. Of these the most powerful was 
an Egyptian Jew, who gathered around him about thirty 
thousand men. He seems to have announced that he was 
appointed to accomplish the remarkable prophecy recorded 
in Zech. xiv. He summoned the blinded multitude to meet 
him on mount Olivet, when, at his command, they should be- 
hold the walls of Jerusalem fall down, that they might take 
possession of it, and give laws to the world. Felix ruled 
with an iron rod ; and succeeded in the suppression of turbu- 
lence, and the partial restoration of order ; but not before 
many thousands of the Jews were killed. Cesarea seems, 
however to have been the principal scene of blood, in the 
time of Felix. The citizens included many wealthy Jews ; 
but the majority were Greeks, Syrians, dnd Romans. The 
former claimed the right to rule, because their kingi Herod 
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die Ghreat, had built the city ; Vut the Syrians insisted that 
they had stron^r claims to the government of the city, for 
their ancestors liad possessed it long before the Jews, under 
the name of Strato's Tower. This absurd dispute produced 
anarchy, strife, and fighting. Felix interposed to restore 
peace ; and his soldiers put many of the citizens to death, 
made many more prisoners, and plundered the houses of a 
number of the richest citizens. 

This Roman ruler had opportunity of knowing well the 
laws of the Jews ; for he had by marriage connected himself 
with the best educated family. Herod Agrippa's daughters 
possessed the talents of their family, but excelled not their an- 
cestors in moral excellence. Bemice, repeatedly married, 
was considered restless, except when living with her brother 
Agrippa in incest Drusilla was celebrated for her beauty. 
Her family alwajrs professed veneration for the law ; and she 
was not given in marriage to Epiphanes, son of Antiochus, 
to whom she was betrothed, in consequence of his declining 
to be circumcised. Her brother gave her to Azizus, king or 
Amesa ; but she deserted him and married Felix. That Ro- 
man, perhaps, spoke respectfully of Moses* law. It is, how- 
ever, certain, that he preferred the gratification of his evil de- 
sires. Accordingly, the reigning high-priest was murdered 
at the instigation oi Felix, because of his daring to reprove 
him for his many lawless actions. No judge was ever more 
mrtial in judgment than this ruler ; and his treatment of 
Paul corresponded with his general conduct, when, although 
convinced of his innocence, he kept him in prison two years, 
in expectation that the apostle or his friends would purchase 
his freedom. And when he was disappointed in this, he left 
him in chains to please the Jews, for ne knew the enmity 
and malice which they cherished against the apostle of the 
Grentiles, and hoped, doubtless, by persecuting him, to ap- 
pease their wrath against himself 

It is remarkable that, notwithstanding the uniform kind- 
ness of Claudius to the Jews, he, on one occasion, banished 
them all from Rome. The cause assigned is, that they were 
accused of frequently raising tumults. The time that they 
were thus disgraced was probably soon after the death of their 
able and unalterable friend Herod Agrippa, and before his 
son was honoured with the friendship and confidence of the 
emperor. An anecdote recorded in Acts xviii 2. seems to 
imply that the adoption of Christianity was not regarded by 
the Komans a renunciation of Judaism, for the Jewirii be- 
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lierert in Christ shared in the suffering of the Jews. Hence 
we may certainly conclude that they participated also in their 
prosperi^, so £ir as that depended on the protection of the 
mws of the empire, during tne reign of Claudius. 

That emperor was personally, perhaps, one of the feeblest 
that occupied the throne of Cesar. Nevertheless, Rome not 
only maintained its sovereignty, but also extended its domin- 
ions, while he held the sceptre. This, we conceive, is a re- 
markable proof of the wise, and almighty superintendence of 
Him who rules supreme over all the earth ; for it afforded 
ample opportunity to the ministry of Christ to disseminate 
widely tne knowledge of his name, and establish and enlarge 
his empire. The very weakness of this emperor permitted 
Christians to proceed, without much opposition, compared to 
that which their successors had to encounter, in their labours 
to convert the nations. His court was a scene of most atro- 
cious wickedness and moral confusion ; and the chief admin- 
istrators of the government inflicted incalculable misery on 
the Romans. They were, however, so completely occupied 
with their own affairs, and even so destitute of reverence for 
religion in any form, that they regarded with indifference the 
advancement of an empire that had no threatening aspect, in 
relation to the objects which they esteemed wor&y of tneir 
pursuit 

Claudius was inclined to promote the welfare of all his sub- 
jects ; and he enacted many laws, and performed many deeds 
calculated to promote their happiness, and the dominion was 
enlarged soinewhat in his reign. The inhabitants of the Afri- 
can kingdom of Mauritania attempted to expel the Romans 
in reven^ for the death of their king, whom Caligula had 
employed some one to assassinate. The Roman troops, after 
repeated victories, reduced the kingdom, and it was divided 
into two provinces of the empire. 

Aulus Plautius landed in Britain an army of fifty thousand 
men ; the second officer of this army was the celebrated Ves- 
pasian. The natives were thrice defeated ; kit still were so 
formidable that the emperor conducted a strong reinforce- 
ment to his army, which subdued the southern division of the 
island, over which the Roman cpeneral Plautius was appointed 
governor, with Vespasian for his lieutenant Ostonus Sca- 
pula succeeded Plautius in the government, extended a chain 
of forts along the Wear and Severn, and made the Roman 
newer to be acknowledged as far north as the Tyne ; but the 
mgues he endured in his battles with the fible Briton Carac- 
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tiCQS, whom he made prisoner, exhausted his strength, and 
he died in the midst of his triumphs. 

The Germans about the same time were divided ; some of 
them sought the alliance of Rome, and others raised armies 
lO oppose her. The Roman arms were triumphant, and had 
\he emperor not dreaded the power of his generals more than 
Jiat of the enemy, his dominion would have been greatly ex- 
^ided in Germany. He made important regulations to se- 
cure for the provinces a wise and just government ; and se- 
vereljT punished those governors who had been guilty of op- 
pressmg the people intrusted to their care. He was not less 
solicitous to advance the grandeur of Rome and Italy^ and 
the comfort of the community. '' He formed a noble harbour 
Mt the mouth of the Tiber, chiefly that Rome might be well 
supplied with provisions ; he ordered a canal to be cut, with 
a view of reclaimin&p the land usually inundated by the lake 
Fucinus; and finished the stupendous aqueduct begun by 
Caius, which abundantly supplied the city with the best wa- 
ter from the neighbouring hills." He seems, indeed, to have 
done whatever was suggested by his friends calculated to exah 
or render the Romans happy. But, unhappily, he was 
equally pliant in committing tne most unjust and even barbarous 
actions, wliich his most hateful wives and favourite ministers 
deemed necessary for their honour, safety, aggrandisement, 
or sensual indulgences. Messalina held him in abject bon- 
dage, and her power over his ministers was absolute. ^' Many 
kdies of the first distinction, among whom was Julia, the niece 
of the emperor, were put to death at their instigation ; and 
upwards of three hundred knights and senators fell victims 
to their suspicion and vengeance." The sensual pas^ons of 
Messalina were ungovernable ; and the simple Claudius was 
the last to discern the inexpressible vileness of her conduct 
She had at last the audacity publicly to marry a young Ro- 
man of noble birth, whom she flattered with the hope of ob- 
taining ^e imperial crown. This outrageous act forced the 
emperor to consent to her bein^ put to death. But he soon 
was ensnared by the wiles of his niece Agrippina, who ruled 
over him with a tyrant's power. This icSlmious female had 
been the wife of On. Domitius Ahenobarbus, by whom she 
had a son, named L. D. Ahenobarbus, better Icnown as the 
emperor Nero. After her husband's death, her impure con- 
duct occasioned her banishment by Caius. On bein^ recalled 
hy ClaudiiM, she married a rich noble, murdered nim, and 
noted on his inheritance. She lived with Chudius some time 
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without marriage, for the law did not aanctioii the anion «f ^ 
uncle and niece ; the senate, however, abc^ished the law, to 
please the guilty pair, and Claudius became the slave and, at 
last, the victim of one of the most imperious and base oi the 
female sex. 

To procure the crown for her son was the great and ex- 
clusive object to which Agrippina sacrificed every other. The 
first step which visibly showed tlus, vras her successful ma- 
nceuvring to induce the senate to implore Claudius to betroth 
his daughter Octavia to her son, by which he was raised 
nearly to an equality in rank with the emperor's own son 
and legitimate heir, Britannicus. She next proceeded to re- 
move out of the way every female whom she apprehended 
might rival her in the afiections of the emperor ; and, in ef- 
fecting this, she hesitated not the murder of the object of her 
suspicions or fear. After this, by the agency of Pallitf, 
Claudius was prevailed on to adopt, as his son and heir, her 
son, instead of Britannicus, on the plausible pretence that the 
former was three years older than tne latter. This adoption 
was highly approved by the senate, and the young prince re- 
ceived the name Nero Claudius Cesar Drusus Germanicos. 
Britannicus was from this time, although nine years of age, 
confined to the nursery, and excluded from all society, except 
those who complied with all the wishes of Agrippina, while 
this subtile woman employed every artifice to Bx the eyes <rf 
the public on her own son. Accordingly, she persuaded the 
emperor to present Nero, in his fourteenth year, with the robe 
of manhood, which intimated that he was qualified for the 
honours, offices, and emplojrments of state. The senate, at 
the same time, decreed that he should be chosen consul in his 
twentieth year, and, in the mean time, invested him with procon- 
sular authority, and styled him prince of the Roman youth. 
To honour him in the presence of the people, he was also in- 
troduced to the Circensian games, in a triumphal robe, the 
mark and ornament of the imperial state ; ana to attach the 
soldiers to him, they received a largess from the emperor. 
Britannicus was now not only neglected, but all the officers at 
court who were believed to pity or love him, were, under va- 
rious pretences, removed or killed. The pratorian cohorte 
were commanded by two officers whom the empress believed 
devoted to the interests of her predecessor Messalina, the 
mother of Britannicus ; to reconcile the emperor to their re- 
moval from ofilce, Agrippina asserted that the fideUty of 
tke troops would be more seemed by being placed imdtr 
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one commander. She knew that Burrhus Afranlos would 
execute her counsels, and she easily procured for him the 
command of the troops, because he was universally esteemed 
by them. 

Nero, in lus sixteenth year, was married to Octavia, and 
appeared before the royal tribunal as an orator and advocate 
of the oppressed. At his intercession, the Ilians, as ancestori 
of the Romans, obtained an immunity from all tribute and 
taxes ; the Rhodians were restored to their ancient liberty : 
and the Roman colony of Bononia, who had ktely suffered 
much from a great fire, received a large grant of money. It 
now became common for the deputies of the provinces to ap- 
ply to Nero to plead their cause before the emperor and sen- 
ate, and they readily procured his efficient services. The li- 
centious habits and violent measures pursued hy Agrippina 
were at length so conispicuous that the simple Cflaudius per- 
ceived them, and was neard to lament, " that it was his fete to 
bear the iniquities of his wives, and at last to punish them." 
This saying soon reached the empress, and excited no pleas- 
ant thoughts; and she was still more alarmed when she 
learned that the emperor had showed to his despised son strong 
marks of love, and expressed his purpose to give him soon 
the manly robe, in order, he said, '^ that the Koman people 
may have, at last, a true Cesar." These incidents probably 
determined her to destroy her husband speedily, to prevent 
her own ruin and that of her son. Claudius in his sixty- 
fourth year, feeling indisposed, proposed to visit Simnessaj to 
enjoy its fine air and famed wafers. While there, his infe- 
mous vriSd succeeded in poisoning him by the agency of his 
physician, Xenophon. The court assumed the appearance 
of astonishment at the suddenness of his death, and many 
means were used to recall Ufe, on the supposition that he had 
merely feinted. This conduct was adopted by the murder- 
ess that she might have time to employ proper means to se- 
cure the empire for Nero ; and, *' with this view, affecting 
inconsolable grief, and pretending to seek, on all hands, some 
allay to her sorrow, cksped Britannicus fast in her arms, 
styled him the true image of his father, and, by various devi- 
ces, kept him in the chamber, and likewise his two asters Octa- 
via ana Antonia. At the same time, she posted ^ards in all 
the avenues, shut up all the passages, and from time to time 
cave out that the prince was recovering. At last, when she 
had taken aU possible precautions to prevent any disturbance, 
at noon the gates of me palace were unexpectedly thrown 
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open ; and Nero, accompanied by Burrhus, captain of the 
protorian guards, walked forth to the cohort which was then 
upon duty. There, by the command of Burrhus, he was re- 
ceived with shouts of joy, and instantly put into a litter. 
Some, indeed, hesitated, frequently lookins" and asking where 
was Britannicus ? but, as he was detained in the chamber of 
the deceased emperor, and no one appeared to propose him, 
they presently joined the others, and embraced the choice 
which was offered them. Thus Nero was caried to the camp, 
where, after a speech suitable to the exigency, and the prom- 
ise of a largess equal to that of the late prince, he was saluted 
emperor. The declaration of the soldiers, was followed and 
confirmed by the decrees of the senate, which were, without 
reluctancy, accepted by the people, both at Rome and in the 
provinces. To Claudius was decreed a solemn and pomr 
pons funeral, the same as had been ordained to Augustus, 
Agrippina emulating the magnificence of her great grand- 
mother Ldvia Augusta.'' Thus Nero attained the empnre oi 
the world, A. D. 54, in his seventeenth year. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE ROMAN EMPIRE TRIUMPHANT— CONTINUED. 

The mighty influence in early life of example and circum 
stances in the formation of the human character waSy perhaps, 
never more clearly seen than in Nero, the Roman emperor. 
He must have conceived, for the first seventeen years of his 
life, that his mother lived and acted almost wholly for him ; 
and he could not therefore fail to fix his eyes on her conduct, 
and regard her as the pattern most deserving his imitation. 
From her he was fully taught to consider happiness to con- 
fist in the uncontrolled gratification of every passion and 
appetite, and the possession of power and popular admiration. 
To procure these objects, Agnppina exerted all the energies 
of her vigorous mind, and applied the Tsried arts of deceit 
and malignity, the knowledge of which she had acquired by 
a long period of observation of the ways of men, and of inti- 
macy with those of every rank who were most fisimiliar with 
the practice of these destructive arts. She purchased, at any 
price, the agency of the most depraved to execute the schemes 
which she judged most suitable to destroy the power or life 
of all whom she envied, feared, or hated ; and that she might 
the more readily command the services of such, the most un- 
principled and profligate were her favourite associates. With 
what perseverance and fearful success her son trode in her 
raiths, the records of his wretched reign afibrd large evidence. 
This, however, was far from her wishes ; for, in proportion 
to the intensity of her ambition that Nero should ascend the 
throne, so was she solicitous that he should be acceptable to 
the Roman people ; and this she well knew he could not be, 
unless he discovered virtues becoming the sovereign of the 
world. In order to this, she ' placed him under the tuition 
and direction of the able militarjr commander, F. Burrhus, 
uid the eminent philosopher Lucius Annsus Seneca. As 
these men owed ^ir exaltation to Agrippina, and were 
known for their integrity, she doubtless expected that they 
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would instruct the young prince to respect her counsds. On 
Seneca's gratitude she hiMl especially strong claims. His 
fiunily were more honoured for their talents than their rank. 
His tether was a Roman knight, but apparentl^r was one of a 
colony sent to Corduva, in Spain, where the philosopher was 
bom. Marcus A. Seneca, the father, was a £imous rhetori- 
cian, some of whose writings remain. His youngest son A. 
Sheia Seneca, was the father of the celebrated poet Lucan, 
and the eldest was the wise and candid Qallio, proconsul of 
Achaia, who protected Paul from the vengeuice of the Jews. 
The family removeO* ta Rome, where the children received 
the best education. L. A. Seneca was instructed in the phi- 
losophy of Zeno by several admired stoics ; and he was long 
one of the most enlightened and virtuous of the sect His 
fiither urged him to apply himself to the bar, and aspire to 
public distinction ; and he is said to have obtained successively 
the offices of qusstor, pretor, and consul That he was ad- 
mitted to court in the reign of Claudius is certain, for he was 
one of those accused of adultery with the princess Julia, and 
suffered exUe with her. He lived in exile eight years, during 
which he wrote several of the works which have procured 
him the applause of posterity. A^ippina persuaded the 
emperor to recall him, that her son might be improved by his 
wisdom. 

Burrhus and Seneca acted together harmoniously ; the for- 
mer taught Nero the duties of the supreme chief of the army; 
the latter instructed him how to conduct, himself as the prin- 
cipal ruler, legislator, and judge of the empire. The tutors 
were highly esteemed by their royal pupil, and rose to the 
dignity of the first ministers of the state, which they ffovemed 
for several years, with such consummate wisdom, that " the 
first five years of Nero's reign have been considered a perfect 
pattern of good government'' ' Nero most liberally rewarded 
and honoured both his ministers. Burrhus amassed immense 
wealth; and Seneca was accounted still richer. << His houses 
and walks were the most magnificent in Rome. His villas 
were innumerable ; and he had immense sums of money 
laid out at interest in almost every part of the world. Dion 
Cassius, the historian, reports hnn to have had £250,000 
sterling at interest in Britain alone, and reckons his calling it 
in at once as one of the causes of a war with that nation." 

While Burrhus secured the obedience of the army to Nero, 
Seneca recommended him to the esteem of the Romans, and 
both did much to promote the welfare of the provinces. Nero 
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profited littie by the tostroctioii ci his philosophical tutor,*' for 
he had no taste for intellectual improvement This was con- 
cealed from the public oa his first appearances before them ; 



(or his addresses were composed by his teacher and guide. 
After the magnificent funeral of the late emperor, he pro- 
ceeded to the senate and delivered an oration calculated to 
please his audience, and to raise the most consoling expecta- 
tions of a prosperous reign. ^ Having acknowledged him- 
self indebted to the authority of the senate, and the concur- 
rence of the soldiery, he declared in what manner he designed 
to govern ; that he claimed not the judgment and decision of 
afiairs ; that the whole power and authority should not be 
confined to a few persons, but every magistrate should have 
his peculiar jurisdiction ; that nothing should be saleable 
withm his walls, nor any access there to informers ; that, be- 
tween his family and the republic a just distinction should 
ever be maintamed; that the senate should preserve their 
ancient jurisdiction ; that Italy, and the provinces belong- 
ing to the people, should apply only to the consuls, and 
by them procure access to the withers ; that to himself he re- 
served what was especially ccmunitted to his care, the direc- 
tion of the armies. He concluded with assuring them, that 
he derimed to govern his people according to me model of 
the deified Augustus. The senate ordered this speech to be 
engraved on a plate of silver, and to be annually read in the 
senate by the new consuls. At the same time, they heaped 
all kinds of honours upon him ; which he accepted, without 
refusing any, except tlmt of Father of his Country, in con- 
sideration of his youth : even this, however, he assumed 
before the second year of his reign expired, as appears from 
some ancient meclals. He seemed, at first, inclined to per- 
form the mighty promisee he had made to the senate : for 
this year he gave numerous instances of clemency, modera- 
tion, and afi&Ulity ; to the people he distributed four hundred 
sesterces a man ; to such of the senators as were descended 
from illustrious &milies, but reduced to poverty, he allowed 
annual salaries ; to some five hundred thousand sesterces, be- 
sides a certain quantity of com, which he l&ewise distributed 
monthly to his guards. Mbmy impositions he utterly sup- 
pressed, and retrenched others to a fourth ; he redressed sev- 
eral disorders: restrained the profuse luxury of feasts and 
banquets which had obtained during the late reign, Claudius 
being greatly addicted to feasting; with the approbation of 
die senate he published an edict, prohibiting the selling of 
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any thing boiled in public houses, except pube and greens ; 
he suppressed a kina of sport, in which certain persons, run- 
nmg about the city, pretended to have, by custom, acquired a 
right of robbing, as it were, in jest, all they met, and carry- 
ing off whatever they could seize. The senate likewise, 
depending upon the prince's declaration, began to exercise 
their ancient jurisdiction ; uid made various regulations ; 
amon^ the rest the two following ; that no orator or pleader 
should receive any fee, payment, or present, for defending a 
cause ; and that those who were appointed quaestors, should 
be no longer obliged to exhibit publig shows of gladiators. 
All this was opposed by Agrij^ina, as annulling the acts of 
Claudius ; but Nero preferred the counsels of Burrhus and 
Seneca to those of his mother ; and the Others prevailed. 
Towards the end of this year, Nero bestowed the Lesser Ar- 
menia on Aristobulus, the son of Herod king of Chalcis ; to 
Sohemus he gave, with the ensigns of ro^ty and title df 
king, the country of Sophene, lying between Armenia, Meso- 
potamia, and Comagene ; and added some towns of Galilee 
to the territories which Claudius had given to Agrippa, the 
son of Agrippa, king of Judea." 

The mother of the younsf emperor much obstructed the 
beneficent administration of his ministers. She soon showed 
that she had procured the sovereignty for her son, chiefly that 
she might exercise it herself She at first daringly assumed 
absolute, irresponsible authority, and gratified her revenge by 
imprisoning or putting to death, without any regard to law 
or justice, those who had opposed her ambitious schemes. 
Thus she ordered Narcissus, one of the fevourite ministers of 
Claudius, to be cast into prison, because he had discovered af- 
fection for his master's son Britannicus, and spoken con- 
temptuously of her conduct. His many crimes may have 
merited death, but he had always maintained his fidelity to 
his sovereign. He was either murdered in prison, or took 
his own life to escape an ignominious death. The Romans 
had spoken of the proconsul of Asia, Junius Siknus, as worthy 
of the empire ; Agrippina, on learning this, employed emis- 
saries to remove him by poison. Though the Romans deemed 
it the greatest degradation to be supposed capable of submit- 
ting to be ruled by a female, yet this proud and impetuous 
princess atteraptea to sit on the throne with her son, " to an- 
swer foreign ambassadors jointly with him, to write letters to 
princes and kings, to dispatch orders to the governors of pro- 
vinces and commanders of armies, to preside among the Ro* 
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I ea^es, and, in short, to be called and acknowledged a 
partner in the empire which her ancestors had acquired, and 
she had conferred on her son. She always accompanied him 
in the same litter, was attended hy the same guards, and at 
first prevailed upon the young pnnce to asseim)le the senate 
in the palace, that posted by a door behind a curtain, she 
might overhear the debates without being seen." The minis- 
ters of Nero would probably have vainly endeavoured to hum- 
ble his mother, and compel her to retire into private Hfe, had 
he not soon felt that she was resolved to prevent him from 
following his own inclinations. He resembled her in die 
violence of his passions ; and she no sooner sought to restrain 
them, than she forfeited his affection and confidence, and 
awakened in him aversion and inconquerable hatred. He 
had not reigned two years when it because manifest that early 
example had prevented him from deriving profit from the in- 
structions of philosophy. He allowed himself to be carried 
whithersoever his perverted heart, impure imagination, and, 
undisciplined passions impelled him ; and those only who hur- 
ried him on in his course to disgrace and ruin were his chosen 
companions. His young wife Octavia, illustrious by birth, 
and admired for propriety of conduct, lost all influence over 
him : he regarded her with utter dislike. He passionately 
loved Acte, a liberated slave, aiid selected for his confidentitd 
friends profligate youths, who clandestinely procured for him 
illicit pleasures. His ministers s<^rcely usea any eflR>rt to re- 
strain his passions, because he had gratified them b^ casting 
off the authority of his mother, and surrendering mmself to 
be guided whoUy by them in all the afiiiirs of government ; 
but the haughty princess was indignant, and used every art to 
regain her power over him. When he appeared insensible to 
the meapness and shame of his conduct, she proposed to assist 
him in obtaining whatever he desired ; in order to which she ex- 
pressed her willingness to expend all her wealth, which nearly 
eq^ualled the imperial treasures. She found her spurious sub- 
mission and ostentatious generosity produced no fiivourable im- 
pression on him. The disgrace of her chief advocate at court 
roused her wrath, and almost deprived her of reason. Pallas 
had the management of the finances under Claudius, and 
acted more like the sovereign director than a minister of the 
empire, and had accumulated great riches. He continued in 
office while Nero respected the opinion of his mother, whom 
Pdlas always supi)orted. Although dismissed from the palace, 
lie was neither stripped of his wealth, calculated at seven mil- 
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lions of otur money, nor even called to render an account d 
his administration. 

" The disgrace of Pallas provoked Agrippina to such a de- 
gree, that, not able to restrain her rage, she abandoned her- 
self to it without control, uttering dreadful threats and curses, 
even in the emperor's hearing. Britannicus, said she, is now 
ffrown up, the true and worthy son of Claudius ;^ he is now 
fit to assume the empire of his father ; an empire which one 
who is a son only by adoption holds, to the prejudice of the 
lawful heir, and exerts his ill-acquired power chiefly by abu- 
sing and insulting his mother. She threatened to lay open to 
the world all her infamous practices, aU the steps she obA ta- 
ken to secure the empire to the ungrateful monster her son, 
the surreptitious adoption, her own guik in poisoning her hus- 
band, the crying calamities she had brought upon her own 
family, the unhappy house of Germanicus, 6lc, She added, 
that only one comfort, by the providence of the gods, remained 
to her, that her step-scm was still alive ; with him she would 
repair to the camp, and there leave it to the decision of the 
soldiery whether the prating pedagogue Seneca and the 
maimed Burrhus, or the son of the deified Claudius and the 
daughter of the renowned Germanicus, should have the sover- 
eign rule of mankind. At the same time, she shook her fist 
at the emperor himself^ tossed her hands, uttered all manner 
of reproaches, curses, miprecations ; devoted the monster, so 
she called her son, and his governor, to the infernal furies ; in- 
voked the manes of her husband Claudius, of the Silani, and 
many others whom she had murdered, to no purpose. 

<' This alarmed Nero; and as Britannicus the next day ended 
the fourteenth year of his age, when he was to take the manly 
robe, the emperor began seriously to reflect now on the vio- 
lent temper of his mother, then upon the promising genius of 
the youth, of which he had given in the late feasts of Saturn, 
a glaring proof, and gained by it the favor and esteem of all." 
Among the amusements of the festival of Saturn, it was the 
custom for the Roman youths to choose one c^ their number 
to act as a king, all whose commands they were to obey. The 
noble youths chose the young emperor. After ^ivin^ a 
variety of orders to his companions, he requested Britannicus 
to stand up and sing, in the hope that his bashfulness, oc- 
casioned by seclusion from society, should expose him to ridi- 
cule or contempt ; <' but Britannicus, to the great surprise of 
all, with a becoming modesty, and an undisturbed address, 
though the eyes of the whole court were upon him, raised hia 
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foice, and song a few veraes, impofdng that he was bereft of 
his natural inheritance, and unjustly deprived of the authority 
to which he was bom. The modest and comdy aspect of the 
youth, the deep concern he betrayed in every note, and the 
reflections which all who were present made within them- 
selves, drew m^B and tears frcnn the whole company. Nero, 
struck with the address of the youth, but more with the verses 
he sung, immediately withdrew, as did all the rest, in silence, 
to give free vent to their grief in private, and let their tears 
flow unrestrained." This incident, and the threatenins^s of 
the princess, cost the royal youth his life, fle who had sup- 
planted hiin, and who called him his brother, and who, when 
called to sign a warrant to execute two robbers, declined 
again and again, and at last reluctantly complied, exclaiming, 
" O ! had I never learned to write," secretly commanded the 
keeper of the prince to poison him. His progress in every 
species of folly, wickedness, and cruelty, from this time was 
rapid, till his name justly became proverbial for a bloody 
tyrant, meriting the execration of mankind. 

His ministers were convinced of his fi^ilt in the murder of 
Britannicus ; but the most virtuous of them, instead of resent- 
ing it, appear to have actually shared in his crimes, by con- 
senting to be enriched by the proper^ of the murdered prince. 
The historian observes that <' he distributed the possessions 
of Britannicus, his palaces in Rome, his manors and villas 
throughout Italy, like spoils taken in war, among the chief 
persons of his court, to purchase, by such donations, their ap- 
probation, or at least their silence. In this distribution Nero 
did not forget his motlier, but could by no liberalities calm 
her tempestuous spirit She caressed Octavia, the deceased 
prince's sister and the emperor's wife ; held frequently secret 
cabals with her confidants, and was on all hands amassing 
treasure, as if she liad some great design to support with it ] 
she paid great court to the tribunes and centurions, and re- 
ceived, in the most obliging manner such of the nobility as 
came to wait upon her. These measures were known to 
Nero, who thereupon withdrew the prsBtorian guards which 
attended her as consort to the late emperor and mother to this, 
and also the band of Germans whicn, as a farther honour, 
had been added to the former ; at the same time, li0 comman- 
ded her to quit the palace, and retire to the house which had 
belonged to her grandmother Antonia. He repaired thither 
now and then to visit her, but always surrounded with a 
crowd of officers, and withdrew after a short compliment 
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Agrippina was immedktely deserted in ber new habitation ; 
the tnronff of courtiers, wbo daily frequented ber levee 
wbile she lived in the palace, instantly vanished ; no one ap- 
peared to comfort her in ber disgrace, no one to visit her, 
except a small number of ladies, and these not from any 
friendship or affection, but to watch all the words and actions 
of the disgraced princess, and carry them, with the usual ag- 
gravations df talefeurers to the emperor." 

One of her most attached frienas, a lady remarkable alike 
for her rank, beauty, and licentiousness, determined to be re- 
venged on her for her freedom and boldness, in preventing 
a noble youth from marrying her. She, accordingly, per- 
suaded two of her dependants to accuse Ag^ppina of pro- 
posing to marry Rubellius Plautus, great grandson of Au- 
ffustus, with a view to raise him to the throne. This alarmed 
r^ero, and he resolved to put the parties to death, and remove 
Burrhus from the command of the praetorians, because he had 
been raised to the office by the princess. The charge brought 
against her was fully investigated, and she was not only de- 
cmr^ innocent, but she was received into partial favor by her 
son,- her friends were exalted and honoured, and her enemies 
banished or put to death. 

While the Roman court was thus agitated W intrigues, 
and degraded by vice, even in the best period of Nero's reign, 
his able ministers maintained, on the whole, the peace and in- 
tegrity of the empire. In Germany the troops were employed 
in works of public utility ; they were, however, occasiorftilly 
called to reduce to obedience a few tribes, who discovered the 
love of independence. Thus while Dubius Avitus governed 
Lower Germany, a. d. 57, the Frisians seized " certain lands, 
which, being void of inhabitants, had been applied to the use 
of the Roman soldiers, who were wont to. send their horses 
and cattle to graze there. They had already founded their 
dwellings, and sown the fields, when Avitus threatened to 
drive them from thence, unless they first obtained from the 
emperor a grant of those territories. Hereupon the two chiefe 

Proceeded to Rome, where, while they waited for access to 
fero, among the several sights which were usually exhibited 
to strangers, they were conducted to Pompey's theatre, to as- 
sist at a pfRblic show. There, while they were gazing round 
them^ surveying with astonishment the multitudes of people, 
and informing themselves which were the Roman knights, 
where sat the senators, &c., they spied certain persons in a 
foreign dress sitting among the latter, and asked who they 
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were. ' This is a distinction,' answered the interpreter, ^cotz 
ferred by the Roman people on the ambassadors of such 
nations as have signalized their braveiy in war, and fidelity 
towards us/ If so,' replied the two chiefs, ' we claim a right 
to sit there too ; for, amongst men, there is not a nation which, 
in fidelity and feats of arms, surpasses the Germans ;' ana 
thus, leaving their seats, they placed themselves among the 
senators ; a proceeding higmy applauded by the numeroua 
assembly, as the effect of an honest emulation. Nero honored 
them both with the rights of Roman citizens, but commanded 
them to abandon their new possessions ; which their country- 
men refusing to do, Avitus, by a sudden irruption, put many 
of them to the sword, and forced the rest to comply with the 
emperor's orders. Some time after, the Ansibarri, being 
driven from their own country by the Chauci, took possession 
of the same lands, supported by the neighbouring nations, 
who pitied their forbrn condition, and led by Boiocalus, a 
man of great renown, and of known fidelity towards the 
Romans. He represented to Avitus, in behalf of himself and 
his people, that on the revolt of the Cherusci, when Varus 
and his legions were slaughtered, he had been thrown into 
bonds by Arminius ; that he had afterwards served under 
Tiberius, then under Germanicus, and to the merit of fiily 
years service was ready to add that of submitting his people to 
Uie empire of Rome. 

He remonstrated, that the teritory in dispute was lars^e, 
mai lay waste ; that he mi^ht allow to an unhappy neople, 
driven from their own habitations, settlements in it, and at the 
same time retain wide tracks for the horses and cattle of the 
Roman soldiers to graze and range in ; that it was inconsis- 
tent with humanity to famish m^ in order to feed beasts ; 
and incompatible with religion to devote to dismal deserts 
and solitude any part of the earth which was by the gods ap- 
propriated to the children of men ; that such ^rts of it as 
none possessed were free and common to alL Then raising 
his eyes to the sun, and the other celestial luminaries, he 
asked them how they could bear to behold a desolate soil ? and 
asked, if they would not more justly let loose the sea to swal- 
low up usurpers who thus engrossea the earth ? Avitus, pro- 
voked at this language, made no other reply than, that the 
weaker man must submit to the more powerful ; and that 
since the gods, to whom they appealed, had left the sovereign 
judgment to tne Romans, they would suffer no other judges 
than themselves This answer he gave in public ; but to 
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Boiocalus he priyately offered landsasanacknowledgmeiilof 
bis long attachment to the Romans. This offer the brare 
German considered as a price proposed for b^raj^ing his peo- 
ple, and rejected it with indignation, adding, 'A place to lire 
m we may want, but a pkce to die m we cannot' Thus they 
parted with mutual anmiosity. The Ansibarii invited into a 
confederacy the bordering nations ; but Curtilias Mancias, who 
commanded in Upper Germanv, passing the Rhine at the 
head of his legions, threatened tneai with desolation and 
slaughter if they afibrded any assistance to the enemies of 
Rome. On the other hand, they were awed by Avitus, who 
likewise appeared with his legions on the bank of the Rhine j 
so that the unhappy Ansibarii, deserted by ail, had recourse 
to the Usipites, the Tubantes, the Catti, and the Cherusci, beg- 
ffing leave to settle in their territories ; but being every where 
driven out as enemies and intruders, in the course of these 
long and various peregrinations, the people perished. This 
year the Juhones, a people in aUiance with Rome, who are 
supposed to have inhabited the countries of Nassau and I»- 
emburgh, were afflicted with a sudden irruption of subterra- 
neous Ire J which consumed their farms, towns, and dwel- 
lings, and was advancing with ffreat fury to the walls of Col- 
ogne, when certain boors, afier having m vain attempted to 
extin^ish it with water, and other usual expedients, trans- 
ported with rage, attacked it at a distance with volleys of 
stones. This assault, to their great surprize, allayed its fury ; 
which no sooner began to abate, than they proceeded to a 
closer attack with clubs and blows, as in an encounter with an 
enemy ; and at length, which is still more surprising, they 
quite vanquished the conflagration, by throwing their gar- 
ments upon it." 

Domitius Corbulo, the greatest general of the age, acquired 
^eat fame by the complete conquest of Armenia, the acqui- 
sition of its capital Artaxata, and the expulsion of its king 
Tridates, who had declmed to be tributary to Rome. Hi» 
defeat was the more gratifying to the Romans from the cir- 
cumstance that he was brother of Vologeses, king of Par- 
thia. 

The beneficial influence of the administration of Burrhus 
and Seneca was not feh by the Jews ; they had evidently lost 
the respect of the Romans : and the governors, in general, 
appointed them were little aisposed to sympathise with their 
national prejudices. The government of FeKx had exceed- 
mgly provoked them-; and some of the principal men fol- 
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lowed him to Rome to accuse him of injustice and cruelty. 
Happily for him, his hrother Pallas still retained i^reat politi- 
cal power * Josephus says, that he was at that time highly 
honoured by Nero. He must, therefore, have reached Rome 
before the end of A. D. 59, for Pallas seems about this time 
to haye been deprived of office and of the favour o( the em- 
peror. At his intercession, Felix escaped punishment Nor 
were the Jews more successful in their appeal respecting their 
privileges as citizens of Cesaria * for the Syrian inhabitants 
were declared to have superior claims to the government of 
the city. Porcius Festus, the new procurator of Judea, ap- 
pears to have been an enlightened, candid, and just ruler, 
compared, at least, to his pr^e^essors. This may be infer- 
red from his treatment of the apostle Paul, That he might 
understand his case, he had recourse to Agrippa, who had 
the entire management of the temple, and, consequently, 
might be supposed best qualified to jud^e one who was ac- 
cused of defiling it, and subverting its worship. These 
judges announc^ the apostle innocent, and were disposed to 
fiberate him had he not appealed to Cesar. He was proba- 
bly immediately sent to Rome, where he remained two years 
a prisoner before he was publicly tried and acquitted. 

We know not the reason of this most unrighteous delay ; 
it probably was chiefly occasioned by the a^ence of accu- 
sers. Tliat his enemies in Judea did not send messeng^ers to 
Rome to-demand his condemnation, is obvious from what the 
Jews said to him when they assembled to hear him. Acts 
xzviil 21, 22. This singular conduct of those who violently 
and incessantly sought his death most probably originated in 
their consciousness that they could only provoke the Roman 
emperor and his ministers by accusing a man whom they 
knew that they could not prove guilty of any word or deed 
which the Romans regarded deserving punishment Why 
then did the noble minded Burrhus or Seneca order him to 
be watched in his own hired house, and kept in safety by a 
soldier chained to him ? Was it because he was known to 
be at the head of " the sect everywhere spoken against ?" 
That his opponents afterwards summoned courage to appear 
against him before Nero, the lion, may be accounted for from 
the change produced in their favour at court by the infa- 
mous Poppaea. That she early interceded for the Jews is 
plain from an anecdote of Agrippa, during the time of Fes- 
tus. The king " came often to Jerusalem, and had a lodging 
near the temple, (of which he had the superintendency given 
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him) after his uncle Herod took it into his head to build him- 
self a palace there, of such an height, that he could oversee 
ail that was done in the innermost court of it The Jews 
were the more displeased at it, because Festus and the Ro- 
mans would likewise come and take a view of it from 
. thence ; for which reason they built a partition-wall high 
enough to cover that sacred place, which the king and gov- 
ernor taking as an affront, ordered it to be pulled down. 
The Jews, after much opposition, obtained leave at length to 
send deputies to Rome ; and these, by the intercession of Pop- 

Eiea, got a grant from the emperor for keeping up the waU. 
shmael, the then high-priest, being at the head of this em- 
bassy, was, for his laudable zeal, deposed by Agrippa, who 
bestowed that dignity on Joseph, sumamed Cabbis, the son 
of the late pontiff Cantharas. Josephus adds, that Poppaea 
detained Ishraael and Chelcias as hostages at Rome." 

That Paul owed not his discharge from tbe Roman tribu- 
nal to Nero, seems suggested by the apostle s remark, that he 
was " delivered out of the mouth of the lion. " The rojral 
court was still under the direction of Seneca, for he retired 
not from office till a later period. It is well known that he 
was a candid and just judge ; consequently, as nothing could 
be proved against Paul, except that he was " ringleader of 
the Nazarenes," Nero may have reluctantly submitted to the 
judgment of his minister, who must have perceived that the 
apostle had done nothing worthy of death, even judging by 
the law of the Romans as hitherto interpreted by their legis- 
lators and judges. The ancient laws of Rome, like those of 
all ancient idolatrous nations, were, in relation to religion, 
most intolerant. No religious worship was allowed different 
from that sanctioned by the state. Of this Waddington has, 
in few words, adduced, conclusive evidence, and exposed the 
fallacy of jthe opinion that paganism was tolerant. 

It can scarcely be doubted that these laws applied only to 
Roman citizens ; for the Romans imposed not their form of 
idolatry on other nations ; on the contrary, they sometimes 
adopted foreign gods. And it is equally clear that the intol- 
erant laws were neglected by the Romans, in imitation of the 
Greeks, in proportion to their progress in philosophy, litera- 
ture, and the arts. Facts attest that the Jews not only pub- 
licly assembled to worship God in Rome, but also maae a 
number of proselytes. Tbey consisted of different sects ; and, 
as one of these, the Christians were numerous in Rome, in 
the reign of Claudius. This is manifest from the epistle ad 
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dressed to them bjr Paul, a few years before his imprison- 
ment. The Christians, however, considered themselves not 
properly a sect of the Jewish religion, but the exclusive fol- 
lowers of it, as it was received by the ancient Jews, by Moses, 
and the prophets, and, by consequence, pronounced all the 
Jews who received not the gospel apostates from the religion 
of Divine Revelation, which they ignorantly boasted in as the 
gloiy of their nation. But this view of the Christians was 
connned to themselves ; their principles and practice were 
not comprehended by either the apostates or the worshippers 
of idols. The former hated them as the enemies of religion ; 
and the latter regarded them as almost destitute of all re- 
ligion, — a community of atheists. Nor is this surprising, for 
the unbelieving Jews and idolatrous Gentiles agreed in calling 
the observance of a system of rites and ceremonies religion, al- 
though that system was neither founded in religious principles 
nor accompanied with any moral precepts or practice. It is 
not, theretore, to be supposed that the Chnstian religion 
would generally be lookea on as a rival of the popular reli- 
gion of the empire, as long as Christians adhered to the sim- 
plicity of the doctrines and institutions taught them by the 
Lord and his apostles. 

On the supposition, however, that Christians were regarded 
in the first period of Nero's reign, as we know they were 
sometime later, inventors and propagators of a new religion, 
or, in the language of their enemies, a new superstition, that 
emperor was not then disposed to punish them as transgres- 
sors of the Roman law. Accordmgly, Taeitus informs us, 
that about the fifth year of Nero, among other generous deeds, 
when a lady of great distinction, Pomponia Graccina, was 
publicly accused of having embraced a foreign superstition, 
mstead of judging her, he committed the inquisition to her 
noble husband, Aulus Plautius, who had acquired fame by 
his military victories and conquests in Britain. This officer 
assembled his relations, examined in their presence the accu- 
sation brought against his wife, and pronounced her innocent. 
The probability of the opinion that Nero was not yet disposed 
to persecute on account of religion, is much strengthened by 
an incident recorded of Albinus, who was appointed to suc- 
ceed Festus, in the government of Judea. During the inter- 
val between the unexpected death of Festus, and the arrival 
of Albinus, the high-priest Ananias, a haughty Sadducee, 
summoned before the sanhedrim, James the apostle, called the 
Greater, because he superintended the churches of Judea, Sa- 
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maria, and Qalilee. He was tried for blasphemy, condemned 
and stoned to death. The Jews might caU offenders of their 
law before their national councils and lesser courts, and inflict 
the punishment of whipping j but to take life was a direct vio- 
lation of the law of the Romans, which they were bound to 
obey. The Christians in Alexandria compkined to Albinus 
on his arriving there, of the presumption and wickedness of 
Ananias. He immediately wrote a threatening epistle to the 
guilty priest This alarmed Agrippa, who had the appwint- 
ment to this high office. To appease the wrath of Albinus, 
he deposed Ananias, and conferred the priesthood on Jesus, 
son of Damneus, who was not less wicked than his predeces- 
sor. We have no instance on record of a Roman prince or 
governor hitherto viewing Christianity in any other fight than 
Gallio, the elder brother of Seneca, did, who held it merely a 
question or disputable subject of the Jews* religion ; and hence 
did not oppose it in his official capacity. It seems, therefore, 
evident that the government of the Romans rather protected 
than persecuted Christians, for nearly the fi]?st thirty years 
after the Lord Jesus delivered to them his commission to 
preach the gospel to every creature, and to teach those who 
received it all that he revealed to his inspired ministers. With 
great fidelity did his followers generally obey him ; and most 
abundantly did he prosper them in their labours, so that 
Christian communities were established in the great cities, 
towns, and villages of the empire, and even beyond its boun- 
daries. 

Thus the Fifth Empire gradually advanced " without ob- 
servation." Its grand characteristics, " righteousness, peace, 
and joy in the Holy Spirit," mild and salutary as the dew of 
heaven, were neither loved nor feared by the princes of this 
world. Nevertheless, Christians were, in every place, ex- 
posed to great opposition. The ffreat and wise of this world 
contemptuously treated them as j&natics or enemies of all reli- 
gion, and the masses of the lower classes were forward in t^- 
multuously insulting them. None sympathised with them, 
except such as truly felt the unspeakable worth of their im- 
mortal spirits, deplored their depravity and guilt, and were 
persuaded that Judaism, paganism, or philosophy, possessed 
no power to give them peace of conscience or purity of heart 
or life. All such gladly received the word spoken by the 
ministers of Christ, and joined their society, sacredly obeyed 
their instructions, and joyfully suffered with them reproach, 
threatenings, imprisonments, public shame, and loss of pro- 
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perty, and somedmes of life, for the sake of the Lord Jesus. 
The Jews, boasting in their religious superiority in the sight 
of God, indulged implacable hatred ana revenge against the 
followers of Christ, because they taught that righteousness ac- 
ceptable to God, is obtained only by faith in Christ, and is 
equally attainable by Jew and!^ Gentile. The learned de- 
spised a scheme of mercy which set at noufi;ht their treasures 
of wisdom and speculations on the chief fi'ood ; and they 
laughed to scorn the advocates of a scheme which proclaimed 
that the first step to true wisdom is profound humility before 
God, because he has no respect to the wisdom of this world, 
and admits equally and readily to his favour the illiterate 
and the wise, the peasant's child and the illustrious philos- 
opher. The hosts of priests and artists who subsisted by the 
magnificence and pageantry of idol-worship, would have 
trodden to the earth the community who pronounced idolatry 
hated by Heaven, and doomed to utter destruction. 

Nero quickly became a proper instrument to gratify the 
malice of the numerous enemies of Christianity ; but, like all 
its enemies, he perished, while '^ the word of the Lord grew 
and multiplied." His impetuous passions were somewhat re- 
strained till the sijrth year of his reign, the twenty-third of his 
age, by the respect which he entertained for Burrhus and 
Seneca. He had, indeed, frequently acted contrary to their 
advice ; and flattered and stimulated by the profligate youth 
whom he chose for his companions, he had debased himself 
in the eyes of all ranks, by frivolous pursuits, sensual indul- 
gences, and acts of extreme folly and wickedness. His com- 
panions now succeeded, by plausible argument or ridicule, 
to induce him to disregard the authority of his able ministers ; 
and their power was completely destroyed by the subtile arts 
of one of the most depraved of females, the infamous Pop- 
psea Sabina, who governed him with uncontrolled sway. She 
was the daughter of a senator named Titus Ollius, and her 
mother had fallen a victim to the envy and revenge of Mes- 
salina, one of the wives of Claudius. Popposa was admired 
for all the superficial ornaments of her sex ; but no one was 
ever more destitute of moral worth. Josephus calls her a re- 
ligious lady, of which, however, the only evidence referred to 
by him is, that she was a zealous friend of his nation. From 
this we may conclude that she was a proselyte of the sect of 
the Pharisees, who were remarkable for cmiming religious 
reputation even while they violated every moral precept, and 
practiced every species of immorality. Their religion re- 
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quired only belief in the Scrifytares, in common with their tra- 
aitions and observances of their ritual, which comprised many 
traditional ceremonies. Poppsa was first married to K 
Crispinus, a Roman knight, to whom she had a son. She 
deserted him for Otho, a young man, and the chief favourite of 
Nero. He imprudently daily spoke of her with rapture in 
the hearing of his sovereign, who became impatient to see 
her. In his first conversation with her, he was niscinated, and 
conducted her to his palace, from which Otho was immediately 
excluded and appointed to the government of Lusitania, where 
he acquired great fame by his able administration, and was 
scarcely less admired for propriety of conduct than he had 
been infamous in youth for a life of pleasure, dissipation, and 
profligacy. His abandoned wife, on becoming^ tne mistress 
of Nero, aspired to be his wife, and employed all her seductive 
arts to obtain this object of her ambition. In order to this, she 
resolved completely to alienate the emperor from his mother, 
who had to a considerable degree regained her influence over 
him, and to persuade him to divorce Octavia, his lawful vnfe* 
She succeeded in her diabolical schemes: for Agrippina's 
opposition to Poppaea, enraged her son, and induct nim to 
beueve all the reports and calumnies propagated against her 
by the adultress. Violent hatred of her expelled from his de- 
based mind all natural aflection, and he determined to take 
her life. Several attempts to eflect this by poison foiled, from 
her skill, it is said, in remedies to counteract its power. 

In these circumstances Nero was perplexed, for he was 
not more desirous to put his mother to death, than he was to 
conceal the dreadful crime. He soon found one ready to 
eflect his malignant purpose. Anicetus, a franchised slave, 
who had been nis tutor when a child, was now commander of 
the fleet stationed at Misenum. << As he was an implacable 
enemy to Agrippina, and Agrippina to him, he undertook so 
to contrive a vessel, that, by a sudden and artificial bursting 
in the open sea, it should overwhelm and drown her, without 
the least warning or apprehension. If she were thus dis- 
patched by shipwreck, no one, he said, could ascribe her 
death to the malice and contrivance of men. Nero wbb 
pleased with this device the more, because he had a favorable 
opportunity to put it in execution, as he was then celebrating at 
Baise the solemn festival of Minerva, called Cluinquatrus, 
which began on the nineteenth of March, and lasted five days. 
In order to entice his mother thither, he pretended a desire to 
be reconciled to her, declaring that children ought to bear 
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«irith thd humours of their parents, and that for hims^, it be- 
hoved him to forget all past provocations, and be sincerely 
reconciled to a tender mother, whose gift was the power and 
empire which he swayed. A general rumour of this preten- 
ded disposition, which was immediately spread abroad, reached 
Agrippina and found credit with her, women beinff naturally 
prone to believe what feeds their wishes, and promises matter 
of joy. At the same time he wrote a letter to her, filled with 
the most tender expressions of filial ajSection and duty, inviting 
her to pass the ^ival with him at Baiae. Agrippina, not 
suspecting any treachery, though well practised in the dark 
devices of the court, deferred no longer her departure ; but, 
^nbarking at Antium, where she then was sailed to Bauli, 
an imperial villa between the cape of Misenum and the gulf 
of Baise. Thither Nero hastened to receive her, met her 
upon the shore, presented her his hand, embraced her, and 
conducted her to the castle. Not far from the shore, amongst 
several other vessels belonging to the emperor and the noble- 
men of his court, rode that which had been contrived by Ani- 
cetus, more pompous and gaudy than the rest, as if Nero, by 
that distinction intended fresh honour to his mother ; but she, 
having had some intimation of the plot, though doubtful 
whether she should believe it or not, when invited on board, 
declared she chose to go to Baiae by land, and accordingly 
was carried thither in a sedan. 

Upon her arrival, the behaviour of Nero, obliging beyond 
expression, and free from all manner of affectation, allayed 
her fears ; for Nero, during her stay there, treated her with 
the utmost magnificence, yielded to her at table the most hon- 
ourable place, entertained her with great variety of diver- 
sions, minted her all the favours she asked in behalf of her- 
self or her friends, and, in conversing with her, broke some- 
times out into sallies of youthful gaiety, discoursing at other 
times, with a composed and grave air, of weighty affairs, as 
if he reposed in her an entire confidence, and sought her 
counsel Having, with these ensnaring caresses and hollow 
fondness, removed all her suspicions, he drew out the last ban- 
quet till the night was far spent, and, in the meantime, gave 
private orders to the commander of one of his galleys to run 
loul of that which had conveyed Agrippina to Bauh and dis- 
able it, that she might be obliged to embark on the fetal ves- 
sel. When the banquet was over, Nero acquainted her with 
the misfortune which had happened to her own vessel, beg- 
ged her to accept of the other, and ordered the admiral him- 
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self, Anicetus, to attend her to Antium. The emperor accom- 
panied her in person to the shore, and at parting hung upon 
her neck, kissing her eyes, kissing her hosom with such ten- 
derness, that he lefl it uncertain, as our historian ohserres, 
whether he meant, by that passionate behaviour, to cloak his 
horrid design, or whether his spirit, however fierce and sa- 
vage, could not withstand the more powerful efibrts of nature 
at the last sight of a mother just gomg to perish. The sea 
proved smooth and calm, the night clear, and the stars shone 
m full lustre, as if all this, says our historian, had been con- 
certed by the providence of the gods, that so black a murder 
might not remain undiscovered, by being ascribed to the ma- 
lignity of winds and waves. Agrippina, when she embarked, 
was attended only by two persons, Creperius Grallns, who 
stood in the steerage, and a lady named Aceronia PoUa, who 
lay at her feet, and was entertaining her with the pleasing 
discourse of the remorse of her son, and his sincere reconcil- 
iation ; when all on sudden, upon a signal given, the deck 
over that quarter was loosened, and, being purposely loaded 
with a great quantity of leaa, sunk violently down, and 
crushed Creperius to death. Agrippina and Aceronia were 
defended by the posts of the bed where they lay, which hap- 
pened to be too strong to yield to the weight ; neither diJ the 
vessel open as had been concerted, such of the marine is aa 
had not been intrusted with the plot obstructing the measures 
of those who were. The latter, finding this expedient de- 
feated, strove to bear the vessel down on one side, and so sink 
her ; but the other mariners, not privy to the design, at the 
same time struggling to preserve her, by balancing the con- 
trary way, she was not at once swallowed up, but sunk by 
degrees : so that Agrippina and Aceronia fell softly into the 
sea. Tne latter, screaming out for the more speedy relief 
that she was Agrippina, and passionately calling upon the 
mariners to succour the prince's mother, was by them pursued 
with their poles and oars, and so slain. Agrippina never 
opened her mouth, and, being therefore less known, escaped, 
with one wound only on her shoulder ; and what with swim- 
ming, what with the timely assistance of some fisher boats 
which rowed out to succour her, reached the lake Lucrinus, 
and was thence conveyed to her own villa. There, reflect- 
ing upon the danger which she had escaped, the fate of Ace- 
ronia, mistaken for herself, and designedly slain, the manner 
in which the vessel, under the shelter of the shore, not tossed 
by ihe winds nor striking upon the rocks, had yielded in its 
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upper part, and been purposely overset, she concluded that 
for this rery end she had been enticed by the fraudulent let- 
ters of her son, and for this reason treated by him with such 
extraordinary marks of honour. However, she thought it ad- 
visable to dissemble the whole, and, although well apprised of 
these black devices, to act as if she saw them not With this 
view, she dispatched Agerinus her freedman, to acquaint the 
emperor with the danger she had escaped, by the providence 
of the gods and his imperial fortune, and to entreat him that, 
however alarmed at the misfortune which had threatened his 
mother, he would postpone the trouble of visiting her, for 
wha( she only stood in need of at present was rest. In the 
meantime, disguising her fear, and counterfeiting' perfect se- 
curity, she caused her wound to be dressed ; and, calling for 
the last will of Aceronia, ordered all her effects to be regis- 
tered and sealed up. As to Nero, he had passed the nie^ht 
in great uneasiness and anxiety attending the success of his 
design ; and, while he was hourly expecting expresses to ap- 

Erise him that the parricide was executed, tidings arrived that 
is mother had escaped with only a slight wound. At this 
he was struck with terror and dismay, not doubting but her 
fierce spirit, bent upon hasty revenge, would either arm the 
slaves, stir up the rage of the soldiery against him, or recur, 
with a tragical representation of the whole plot, to the senate 
and peo^e. Thus terrified and dismayed, he immediately 
sent for Burrhus and Seneca, who perhaps had not before^ 
says Tacitus, been acquainted with the conspiracy. To them 
he notified his disappomtment, and told them that, in the pres- 
ent emergency, he had no resource, no protection, no one 
to advise with, but them. They both kept longf silence, 
either because they thought it in vain to dissuade him from a 
design on which they saw him bent, or because they believed 
matters already pushed so hx that, unless Agrippina soon per- 
ished, Nero certainly must. At length Seneca, who used al- 
ways to speak the first, looked at Burrhus, as if he asked 
him wh^er orders for the dispatching of Agrippina might 
not be trusted to the soldiery under his command. Burrhus 
understood him, and answered, that the praetorian guards 
were so zealously attached to the name of the Cesars, so fond 
of the family and memory of Germanicus, that they would 
never engage in any cruel or bloody attempt against their 
descendants. He added, that Anicetus ought to acc(Hnplish 
what he had befi^un. Anicetus undertook, without hesitation, 
to acquit himseu of his engagement ; aiMi Nero, crying out 
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that Anicetiui presented him that day with the empire, urged 
him to use diroatch, takjng with him whom he pleased to as- 
sist bim. In the meantime, Agerinus, arriving from A^rippi* 
na with the news of her disister and escape, was immeaiately 
admitted to. the emperor ; hy whose orders, as he was deliver- 
ing his messafi^e, a dagger was dropped between his legs ; 
and then, as if he had been sent to murder the prince, he was 
immediately loaded with irons and dragged to prison. This 
fable was forged to support another i for Nero intended to give 
out that his destruction had been concerted by his mother, and 
that she, upon the discovery of her treason, had put an end to 
her own life, to avoid the punishment she deserved. 

<< In the meantime, the danger which threatened Agrippina 
at sea, and was looked upon as the effect of chance, flying 
abroad, the people from all quarters flocked to the shore to as- 
sist her ; some crowded into barks and skifls, others entered 
the sea, and waded as deep as their height would permit, nay, 
some stretched out their arms as it were to catch and receive 
her ; so that the whole coast resounded with lamentations for 
her misfortune, vows for her deliverance, and the indistinct 
clamour of a multitude solicitous about her safety. When 
they understood that she was out of danger, they all hastened 
to congratulate her upon her escape. But Anicetus present- 
ly arriving with an armed band of marines, they all dispersed ; 
and the franchised slave, having beset the villa with a guard, 
burst open the gates, secured such of her slaves as oflfered to 
stop him, and advanced to the very door 6f her chamber, 
which he found guarded by a small number of her friends, 
who, at the sight of so many armed men, betook themselves 
to flight, and left her with one maid only, who lay in the 
room with her. She was already very anxious and uneasy 
that no person had yet arrived from her son, nor had even 
Agerinus returned, when she heard a sudden noise and tumult 
at the door of her chamber, which so terrified her maid, that, 
starting up, she too was about to depart ; which Agrippina 
perceiving, « Thou likewise,' said she, ^ art going to abandon 
me ;' and that moment Anicetus, having forced open the door, 
entered her chamber, accompanied by Herculeus, cantain of 
a galley, and Olearitus, a centurion of the navy. The prin- 
cess, tnough well ap];>rised of their design,^ yet addressing 
them with great intrepidity, < If you are come,' said she, ' from 
the emperor, to be inmrmed of my heEddi, I can acquaint him 
that I am well refreshed and recovered ; if upon any bloody 
dmgn, I will never believe you commiasioned by my son , 
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my mm cannot ^command a parricide.' But the s^Mu^^m. 
without returning her any answer, placed themselves rouncj 
ner bed (for in her chamoer was a small light) ; and Her* 
culeus first discharged a blow upon her head with a great 
club. Olearitus the certurion instantly drew his sword to 
dispatch her; but she, notwithstandinfi; the blow she had re- 
ceived, starting up, presented her bel^r, crying with a loud 
voice, ' Strike me here ; this carried and brought forth such a 
monster as Nero.' In uttering these words, she was pierced 
with a multitude of wounds, and expir^. Thus died the cel- 
ebrated Agrippina, danger to Germanicus, grand-daughter 
to Agrippa, and great grand-dauffhter to Augustus, sister to 
one emperor, wife to another, and mother to a third. This 
doom she had deserved by a train of iniquities, long before 
it overtook her ; nay, we are told that she was warned of it 
many years before by the Chaldeans, who being consulted 
by her concerning the fortune of Nero, and answering that 
he would certainly reign and kill his mother ; < Let him kill 
me,' said she, ^ so he do but reign.' " 

The conscience of the royal matricide still Med its voice, 
and on reflection he was filled with inexpressible horrors. 
Unhai^y, he had no ^ithful monitor : his most enlightened 
guides or ministers were more solicitous to please him than 
to correct his de&cts, or suppress his evil propensities. To 
withdraw him from one series of follies or crimes they seldom 
did more than substitute others less ofiensive to the public mind. 
On this occasion, they acted as if they believed that he was 
grieved for the loss of his mother, whom he had been com- 
pelled to kill to avoid being himself murdered. Accordingly, 
currhus persuaded his officers to congratulate the emperor 
on his deliverance from his mother's conspiracy to destroy 
him. Their example was imitated by the principal persons 
in the cities of Campania, who expressed their joy by present- 
ing addresses to Nero, and sacrifices to the gods. Seneca 
composed letters, which were addressed by the emperor to the 
senate; in them it was &lsely asserted, that Agrippina had 
sent Agerinus, one of her freedmen, to assassinate him ; the 

Erincij^ crimes of Claudius were recalled and ascribed to 
er; and that, therefore, the Romans ought to regard her 
death rather as a public blessing than a calamity. Apparently 
guided by the policy of his ministers, Nero honoured the ene- 
mies of his mother^ and used every means o render her mem- 
ory detestable. His courders persuaded him that the public. 
were convinced of his innocence; and prepared the varioui 
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ckfl»e8 in Rome to confirm him in this unfounded opinion. 
Accordingly, on returning, from Naples, where he had retired 
to dissipate nis melanchofy, ^ several tribes, in distinct bodies, 
and the senate in their robes, with an immense multitude of 
women and children, met him, on his approach to the metro- 
polis ; and wherever he passed, plays and shows were ezhi- 
Dited with all the pomp and parade of a solemn triumph. 
Elated with pride at such a reception, he repaired, like a 
triumphant victor, to the capitoi, and there paid his vows and 
citations. All these tokens of joy and approbation could not 
alleriate the reproaches of his own conscience : the horrors 
of his guih never forsook him ; he owned, that die furies pur- 
sued him with stripes, and ra^fe, and burning' torches ; his 
dread was sometimes so great mat all his joints trembled ; he 
applied to the magicians, and endeavoured, by one of tneir 
sacrifices, to call up the ghost of his mother, and entreat hei 
to forgive him: some time after, when he travelled into Greece 
though he was extremely desirous of assisting at the Eleusi* 
nian ceremonies, yet his heart &iled him, and he withdrew 
as soon as he heart the crier commanding with a loud voice 
all impious and profane persons to depart As no one would 
take upon him to give the emperor wholesome advice, but, 
on the contrary, all conspired to deceive him with servile 
flattery, and to commend even his most enormous excesses- 
he abandoned himself, without restraint, to all his extrava- 
fftnt passions. He was chiefly fond of two diversions, both 
ighly unbecoming his rank and station, namely, of driving 
a chariot, and singing to the harp in a theatrical habit Sen- 
eca and Burrhus indulged him from the beginning in liie 
former, in order to divert him from the latter, which they 
thought a more shameful and unmanly employment Thus, 
a piece of ground in the Vatican was inclosed with a wall, 
that he might exert his dexterity in driving, without being ex- 
posed to the view of a promiscuous crowd of spectators ; but 
now he was desirous oi being publicly seen by the populace, 
who failed not to gratify him with encomiums and loud ac- 
clamations. As the emperor imagined that by bringing many 
others under the same infamy he should lessen his own, he 
introduced, as actors into the theatre, several noble Romans, 
descended from illustrious families, but, through indigence, be- 
come venaL He likewise engaged, with great rewards, many 
Roman knights to undertake the acting of parts in public rep- 
resentations. However; that he might not yet debase him- 
self in the common theatre, he instituted a sort of plays called 
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Javenales, which were exhibited in private houses or gardens, 
persons of the first quality, and many who had borne the 
chief offices, in the state, acting in them, and degrading them- 
selves to imitate the port and buflbonery of the Greek and Ro- 
man mimics, even in their most obscene gesticulations." 

Nero, finding that neither his most atrocious crimes nor 
most vain and contemptible pursuits diminished the flattery 
of his court or the applauses of his senate, cast off" all moral, 
restraint, and preferred for his counsellors, as well as friends, 
the most unprmcipled and immoral among the chief men of 
Rome. He ceas«i to reverence Seneca fer his wisdom and 
virtue, and despised the political sagacity of the accomplished 
statesman Burrhus. The latter died about the ninth year of 
Nero ; and from certain circumstances his ungrateful master 
vras suspected to have caused him to be poisoned. The praB^ 
torian guards were placed under thd command of F. Rufus 
and S. Tigellinus. The former was respected for his integ- 
rky, but so noted for indolence that his authority was view^ 
merely nominal His colleague possessed the entire confi- 
dence of the emperor, for he was admitted to all his secret 
revels and debaucheries. When Tigellinus was known to 
be Nero's chief counsellor, all who envied or hated Seneca 
openly reviled him, and a number of the courtiers were as- 
siduous in stimulating the emperor to dismiss him. The 
philosopher anticipated the wishes of his enemies; he retired 
from court, laid aside all his usual splendour, and assumed the 
manners of a philosopher rather than a statesman. Tigelli- 
nus now directed the emperor in all things, executed his will, 
whether it was regulated by justice or not He hesitated not 
to disgrace or murder any one obnoxious to his master's dis- 
pleasure ; nor to promote any measure on which he set his 
ieart Nero longed to gratify Poppaea's ambition by pub- 
licly marryinff her. In order to this, it was necessary that 
Octavia should be divorced or put to death. He divorced 
her on the frivolous pretence that she was barren. Imme- 
diately after Poppaea was declared his wife ; but this detesta- 
ble female rest^ not till, by false accusation of adultery, she 
procured first Octavia's banishment, and then her death, of 
which proof was given her, by the murderers presenting to 
her the head of her victim. Soon after this event Poppsea's 
power over the emperor was strengthened by bringing bin a 
daughter. His joy was great on this occasion ; the infant hQ 
named Augusta, and die mother was honoured by the same 
lofty appelbtion. The senate had made vows for her happy 
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deUrery; ^and now many more were added, and the whole 
amply fulfilled : days for solemn proeessions were appointed, 
a temple was decreed to Fecundity, golden images of tne For- 
tunes at Antium, where the child was bom, were ordered to 
be made, and placed on the throne of Jupiter Capitolinus: 
but short-lived was the prince's joy ; for within four months 
the infant died, a disaster which gave occasion to new strains 
of flattery. She was placed among the gods, and divine 
^¥orship, with a priest, altars, and sacrifices, were voted to 
her. As the emperor had rejoiced, so he grieved, beyond all 
measure.*' 

Grief or reflection suited not the vain mind and sensual 
heart of the emperor, and he had removed far from him all 
who were disposed or qualified to preserve him from act» 
of either imprudence or mischief and folly, in which alone 
he delighted. He now lik^ame remarkable for almost noth- 
ing but acts of despotic cruelty and barbarity, or the chief 
actor in scenes of dissipation. After the loss of his in&nt, 
he departed for Naples, to exhibit his skill in singing and act- 
ing on the stage, purposing to proceed thence to Greece, to 
contend for the prize for music at the Olympian games. He 
was accompanied, as usual, on his iourney, " with a thou- 
sand chariots, his horses and mules all shod with silver, his 
grooms and muleteers clad in the richest cloth of Canusium. 
and attended by a band of praetorian guards, and a body of 
African horse, most pompously attired. Soon after his arri- 
val at Naples, he mounted the stage, and sung, for several da3^ 
together, to an immense multitude, all the rabble of Naples, and 
incredible numbers, from the neighbouring cities and colonies, 
flocking to such an extraordinary spectacle. In this exercise 
he passed his whole time at Naples, repairing to the theatre in 
the morning, and continuing there till night, allowing him- 
self now and then a small respite to take breath, and refresh 
himself, which he did publicly, in the presence of the multi- 
tude." Some unknown reasons induced him to defer his 
voyage to Greece and return to Rome, where, to display his 
magnificence, or gratify the citizens, he held a succession of 
banquets in the public places and squares. These assemblies 
included the most infamous persons in the city, and the scenes 
exhibited not only almost every species of grandeur and lux- 
ury, but almost every kind of the most sensual and abomina 
ble ])leasuTe, such as none pretending to virtue would deign 
to witness or even describe. 

It had, however^ been well for society had this wild beast 
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been satisfied with rioting in the lowest and most beastly in- 
dulgences, which the virtuous might avoid. Unhappily, he 
delighted to spread as widdy as possible misery, by every 
device, sugcfested by his i>oDuted imagination and brutalized 
passions. In proof of this, history appeals to the dreadful 
fire which threatened the entire destruction of Rome, about 
A. D. 64, in the eleventh year of his reign. Its origin was 
indeed never fully ascertained j but no one seems to have hes- 
itated to ascribe it to the diabobcal or maniac emperor. He 
may have caused it to be raised on reflecting on tfie dreadful 
scene of the burning of ancient Rome by the Gauls, for the 
fire, it is said, commenced on the day of the year correspon- 
ding with that in which that tremendous catastrophe hap- 
pened. It was first kindled in certain shops which contained 
the most combustible articles, and, of course, spread with the 
utmost rapidity. An ancient inscription, near St Peter's 
church, attests that it continued nine days. At the end of six 
it seemed arrested ; but it was rekindled with augmented 
fury, and raged three days more. 

Besides the destruction of innumerable common dwellings, 
^ all the noble monuments of antiquity, all the palaces, temples, 
porticoes, with the goods, riches, furniture, and merchandize, 
were consumed. The shrieks of the women, the various 
efllbrts of some endeavouring to save the young and tender, of 
others attempting to assist the aged and infirm, and the hurry 
of such as strove only to provide for themselves, occasioned a 
mntual interruption, and universal confusion. Many, while 
they chiefly regarded the danger that pursued them behind, 
found themselves suddenly involved in the flame before ana 
on every side. K they escaped into the quarters adjoining, or 
into the parts quite remote, there too they met with the de- 
vouring flames. At last, not knowing whither to fly, nor 
where to seek sanctuary, they abandoned the city, and re- 
paired to the open fields. Some, out of despair for tne loss of 
their whole substance, others, through tenderness for theif 
children and relations, whom they had not been able to snatch 
from the flames, suflered themselves to perish in them, though 
they had easy means to escape. No man dared to stop the 
progress of the fire, there being many who had no other 
business but to prevent with repeated menaces all attempts of 
that nature ; nay, some were in the face of the public, seen to 
throw lighted fire-brands into the houses, budly declaring, 
that they were authorized so to do ; but wh^her this was on^ 
a device to plunder more freely, or in reality they had such 
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orders, was nerer certainly knows. Nero, y/vho was then at 
Antiam, did not offer to return to the cit^, till he heard that 
the flame was advancing to his palace^-which, after lus arrival, 
was, in spite of all opposition burnt down to the ground^ with 
all the houses adjoining to it. However, Nero, affecting 
compassion for the multitude, thus vagabond and bereft of 
their dwellings, laid open the fidd of Mars, and all the ^reat 
edifices erect^ there by Agrippa, and even his own gardens. 
He likewise caused tabernacles to be reared in haste for the 
reception of the forlorn populace ; from Ostia too, and the 
neighboring cities, were brought, by his orders, all sorts of 
furniture and necessaries, and the price of com consideraUy 
lessened. But these bounties, however generous and popu- 
lar, were bestowed in vain, because a report was spread 
abroad, that, during the time of this general conflagration, he 
mounted his domestic stage, and sung the destruction of Troy, 
comparing the present desolation to the celebrated calamities 
of iniquity; Of the fourteen districts into which Rome was 
divided, four remained entire, three were laid in ashes, and, 
in the seven others, there remained only here and there a 
few houses, miserably shattered, and half consumed. Among 
the many ancient and stately edifices, which the rage of the 
flames utterly consumed, Tacitus reckons the temple dedi- 
cated by Servius Tullius to the Moon ; the temple and great 
altar consecrated by Evander to Hercules ; the chapel vowed 
by Romulus to Jupiter Stator ; the court of Numa, with the tem- 
ple of Vesta, and m it the tutelar gods p^uliar to the Romans. 
!n the same fate were invol^ the inestimable treasures 
acquired by so many victories, the wonderful works of the 
best painters and sculptors of Greece, and, what is still more 
to be lamented, the ancient writings of celebrated authors, till 
then preserved perfectly entire." 

The burning of Rome brought Christians, as a distinct so- 
ciety, at least for the first time recorded in history, before the 
civil tribunals of the city, where they were accused of being 
the authors of this great calamity, and their accuser was no 
less important a personage than the lawless emperor. Not 
the least evidence of their guik is alluded to in history. Nor 
did the accusation against them weaken the universal suspi- 
cion or belief that Nero alone had caused the city to beset on 
fire. He knew the state of the public mind, and, doubtless, 
dreaded that its consequence might be fatal to him. But it 
may seem strange what could suggest to him to charge the 
Christians, without a shadow of proof, with a crime which 
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taey had equal reason with their iellow citizens to detest and 
lament. He could not be iffnorant that no class of society were 
more disposed to promote tiie temporal peace and comfort of 
all ranks; for Paul, their ablest advocate, had more than 
once appeared before the imperial court, vindicated his own 
character, and we majr be certain, the Christian, with such 
success as to have obtained his liberty in the preceding year. 
But Nero, it is said, knew that they were generally hated, and 
that to subject them to sufiering would recommend him to 
the public, should he even fiul to fix on them the guik of 
burning the city. That he, however, might have accused 
others with more hope of being credited, no one can doubt, 
who reflects on the vast number of the most depraved of man- 
kind, resident in Rome. We conceive, therefore, Uiat we 
may ascribe his selection of the Christians to sufler innocently, 
to the counsels of his infamous wife Poppsa, rather than to 
his own sagacity or malice. Such depraved persons as Nero 
are not those wno are usually the persecutors of holy men. 
Their most violent and implacable enemies are those proud 
of real or imaginary intellectual, moral, or religious supe- 
riority, and not the lovers of pleasure and frivolous pursuits. 
That Nero vms, at this time, completely enslaved by Poppeea, 
is well known, and that Christians were more obnoxious to 
her displeasure than any other class of society, will scarcely 
be questioned by those who advert to her religion. We have 
already remarked that it is probable, from Josephus denomi- 
nating her " reli^ous," that she was a Jewish proselyte of the 
sect S the Pharisees. He notices more incidents than one 
which appear to confirm this opinion, and clearly show her 
attachtiient to the Jewish people, and esteem of their religious 
teachers. Thus he informs us, that in hk twenty-sixth year, 
certain of his friends distinguished by piety, havmg ofiended 
Felix the governor of Jufea, were put in chains and sent 
prisoners to Rome, to be tried bdbre the emperor. In 
the hope of aiding in their deliverance, he accompanied 
them to Rome. The ship in which they sailed, with 
about six hundred persons, was lost in the Adriatic, and all 
perished, except about eighty, who, after swimming all night, 
were saved by a ship of Cyrene. On reachmg Rome, he 
procured the friendship of Aliturius, a Jew, who was an 
actor on the stage, ana much beloved by Nero. He adds, 
Aat " through the interest of this man. he was introduced to 
PoppeflBa, tsar's wife, was favourably received, and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the liberty of the priests his friends. 

13* 
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Besides this favour he received many presents from the em- 
press.'' Josephns owns that this religions empress was as 
wicked as Festus, who owed to her ms appointment to the 
government of Judea. Now she was precisely sach'a person 
as was most likely to hate and seek the destruction of Chris- 
tians. This was strikingly seen in the first age of Christian- 
ity ; some of the female proselytes in the empire, were most 
active opponents of the first ministers of the word. ' Thus, 
when the gospel had been published throughout all the region 
of Pisidia, "^the Jews" in Antioch, the capital, " stirred up the 
devout and honorable women, and the chief men of the city, 
and raised persecution against Paul and Barnabas, and ex- 
pelled them out of their coasts." . 

While it may be disputed whether the accusation against 
the Christians m Rome originated in the unrighteous policy 
of Nero, or the pharisaical zeal of his wife, it is most proba- 
ble that the majority of all ranks were not displeased to see 
them persecuted to death. Their real character was not un- 
derstood by the most intelligent unbelievers. This is plain 
from the brief description given of them by the most eminent 
Roman writers in the first and second centuriea These 
learned men appear to have treated Christianity as a subject 
unworthy of investigation. Such conduct indicates their ut- 
ter indif^rence to whatever involved the interests of man in 
relation to God and the future and invisible state. And what 
conduct could more decidedly prove that their wisdom was 
foolishness ? It is not uncommon to apologise for their most 
unreiconable conduct, by saying that they had not kn op- 
portunity of knowing the truth respecting Christians. How 
unfounded is such an opinion! Could any one, sincerely 
and earnestly desirous to know eternal trum, remain igno- 
rant of the gospel in any of the great cities of the empire, 
afler the first thirty years of Paul's ministry? Chrktians 
were numerous, and zealously announced what they be- 
lieved. Rome was full of them. They might be, and doubt- 
less were, known to all who loved the fight and hated dark- 
ness. But the fact is, that their principles and practices in 
religion were opposed to all that tne learned unbelievers, and 
the superstitious and licentious multitude, believed or valued. 
The former deemed all forms of religion as equally useless, 
or of equal value ; and the latter imagined that every one 
who renounced the worship of the gods of the empire were 
the enemies of all good, and to be regarded as atheists. " All 
were provoked," as Mosheim remarks, "by the simplicity of 
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their worship, which resembled in nothing the sacred rites 
of any other people. The Christians had neither sacrifices, 
nor temples, nor images, nor oracles, nor sacerdotal orders : 
and this was sufficient to bring upon them the reproaches ox 
an ignorant multitude, who imagmed that there could be no 
religion without these. Thus they were looked upon as a 
sort of atheists ; and, by the Roman laws, those who were 
chargeable with atheism were declared the pests of human so- 
ciety. But this was not all : the sordid Interests of a multitude 
of lazy and selfish priests were immediately connected with the 
ruin and oppression of the Christian cause. The public 
worship of such an immense number of deities was a source 
of subsistence, and even of riches, to the whole rabble of 
priests and augurs, and also to a multitude of merchants and 
artists ; and as the progress of the gospel threatened the ruin 
of this religious traffic, and the profits it produced, this raised 
up new enemies to the Christians, and armed the rage of 
mercenary superstition against their lives and their cause." 

No pagan author, perhaps, before the time of Pliny, looked 
on the Christians as a society completely distinct from the 
Jews, and the national prejudices and vices of the latter were 
generally ascribed to the former ; and the extraordinary suc- 
cess of lioth parties, in converting to their respective religions, 
which seemed one, because. in common they denounced all 
idols, roused the jealousy or wrath of all the Romans and 
Greeks who admired their own religion, either on account of 
its antiquity, utility^ or popularity. These uneasy and indig- 
nant feelings were evidently strong in Seneca and Tacitus, 
who were greatly distinguished in the first century. The 
former, apparently referring to the Jews, including the fol- 
lowers of Christ, laments — ^^ So universally do the customs 
of that most flag^ous people prevail, that now they are re- 
ceived all over Ske world. The conquered have given laws 
to the conquerors." The latter remarks that " the Jews in- 
stituted the rite of circumcision, in order to distinguish them- 
selves from the rest of mankind. They who have revolted 
to the customs of the Jews do the same, and the first that they 
are taught is, to despise the gods, and to divest themselves of 
patriotism. The worst of men every where, despising the re- 
ligious rites of their own country, were wont to pile up their 
contributions and alms at Jerusalem." ; 

Taking advantage of the universal hatred of Christianity, 
and of tte popular calumnies and clamour against its advo- 
cates and confessors, Nero succeeded in turning the eyes of 
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the public from him for a time, by publishing an edict denoon- 
cing death on Christians, under the pretence that they had 
kindled the fire which had consumed the city ; and he pre- 
scribed'' that they should suffer death under forms which 
should represent to all their crime in their punishment. The 
only narrative deserving credit of this first great persecution 
of christians by the Roman state, is the imperfect one left by 
Tacitus. '' Nero," he observes, " to suppress the prevaib'ng 
rumour that he was the author of the conflagration, transfer- 
led the guilt upon supposed criminals, subjecting to most 
exquisite torments those people who, for their enormous 
crimes, were universally abhorred, and known to the vulgar 
by the name of Christians. The author of this name was 
Christ, who in the reign of Tiberius was executed under 
Pontius Pilate, procurator of Judea. The pestilent supersti- 
tion was for a while suppressed, but it revived again, and 
spread not only over Judea, where the evil was broached, but 
reached Rome ; whither from every quarter of the earth is 
constantly flowing whatever is hideous and abominable 
amongst men, and is there readily embraced and practised. 
First, therefore, were apprehendea such as owned themselves 
fo be of that sect ; then by them was discovered an immense 
. multitude, and all were convicted, not of the crime of burn- 
mg of Rome, but of their hatred and enmity to mankind. 
Tneir death and tortures were aggravated with cruel derision 
and sport ; for they were either covered with the skins of 
wild beasts, and torn in pieces by devouring dogs, or fastened 
to crosses, or wrapt up in combustible garments, that, when 
the day-light failed, they might, like torches, serve to dispel 
the darkness of the night. For this tragical spectacle Nero 
lent his own gardens, and exhibited at the same time the pub- 
lic diversion of the circus, sometimes driving a chariot in per- 
son, and sometimes standing as a spectator among the popu- 
lace in the habit of a charioteer. Hence towards the miser- 
able sufferers, however guilty and deserving the most exem- 
plary punishment, compassion arose, seeing they were doomed 
to perish, not with a view to the public good, but to gratify the 
cruelty of one man." 

This sanguinary and barbarous attack on the church of 
God began in the latter end of a. d. 64, and it is uncertain if 
it terminated before the death of Nero, a. d. 68. Nor have we 
more certain information as to the extent of this calamity ; for 
many imagine that the imperial edict was designed for the 
whole entire, while others would limit it to Italy or even to 
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Rome. If tndkio& may be relied of^ both the fipMtke Patil 
and P^ter had yisited toe capital daring the Tioience of this 
perseeution, and fell victima to the rage of their enemies. It 
18 probable that the sufferings of the Christians were of tem- 
porary duration ; for Nero soon found himself in circum- 
stances which, doubtless, withdrew his attention from diem : 
and their enemies were subjected bv him to such great and 
complicated distress, that they would feel littte dis^>8ition to 
interfere in the affiiirs of a class of persons who not only did 
diem no injury, but were ever zealous to do them good by 
every means which they could employ. 

In the opinion of some, Nero destroyed Rome tbat he 
mif^ht acquire celebrity by rainng the city in rreater beauty 
and magnificence. This is nc^ improbable, for it is said of 
him that he was always ready to undertake enterprises in 
proportion to their difficulty or even seeming impossibility to 
accomplish thent Nor was this conjecture inconsistent with 
his conduct after the fire ; for he employed all his authority 
and resources to confer on the renovated city all that was 
calculated to render it worthy of its dignity as the metropolis 
of the world. He '^ foundea a palace, which he called his 
€k>lden House ; though it was not so much admired on ac- 
count of an immense profusion of ^Id, precious stones, and 
other inestimable ornaments, as for its vast extent, containing 
spacious fidds, large wildernesses, artificial lakes, thick woods, 
gardens, orchards, vineyards, hills, and groves. The entrance 
of this stately edifice was wide enough to receive a colossus, 
representing Nero, a hundred and twenty feet high: the gal- 
leries consisted of three rows of tall pillars, each of them a 
full mile in length: the lakes were encompassed with ma^ 
nificent buildings, in the manner of cities, and the woods 
stocked with all manner of wild beasts. The house itself 
was tiled with gold, the walls were covered with the same 
metal, and richly adorned with precious stones and motber- 
of-pearl, which in those dajrs was valued above gold: the 
timber-work and ceilings of the rooms were inlaid with gold 
and ivory : the roof df one of the banqueting-rooms resembled 
the firmament, both in its figure and motion, turning inces- 
santly about night and day, and showering all sorts of sweet 
waters. When this magnificent structure was finished, Nero 
slightingly said, that at length he began to lodge like a man. 
Pliny teik us, that this palace extended auite round the city. 
Nero, it seems, did not finish it; for the first order Otho 
signed was, as we read in Suetonius, for fifty millions of ses- 
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tefces, to be employed in perfecting the Goklen Palace whksh 
Nero had begun. The projectors of this plan were Severos 
and Celer, two bold ana enterprising men^ who soon afler 
pot the emperor upon a still more expensive and arduous 
undertaking, namely, that of cutting^ a canal through hard 
rocks and steep mountains, from the lake Avernus to the 
mouth of the Tiber, a hundred and sixty mil^ in length, and 
of such breadth that two ^llies of fire ranks of oars might 
easily pass abreast His view in this was^ to open a commu- 
nication between Rome and Campania, free firom the troubles 
and dangers of the sea ; for, in the course of this year, a 
great number of vessels, laden with com, were shipwrecked 
at Cape Misenum, the pilots choosing rather to venture out in 
m violent storm, than not to arrive at the time the^ were ex- 
pected by Nero. For the execution of this prodigious under- 
taking, the emperor ordered the prisoners from aU parts to be 
transported into Italy ; and such as were convicted, whatever 
their crimes, were to be condemned only to his works. Nero, 
who undertook nothing with more ardour and readiness 
than what was deemed impossible, expended incredible sums 
in this rash undertaking, and exert^.all his power to cut 
through the mountains adjoining to theJake Avernus ; but not 
being able to remove by art the obstacles of nature, he was 
obliged to drop the enterprise. The ground not occupied by 
the foundations of Nero's own palace, he assigned for houses, 
which were not placed, as after the burning of the city by the 
G^uls, at random and without order, but the streets were laid 
out regularly, spacious and straight, the edifices restrained to 
a certain height perhaps of seventy feet, according to die plan 
of Augustus : tne courts were widened, and to all the great 
houses which stood by themselves, and were caUed isles, 
large porticoes were added, which Nero engaged to raise at 
his own expense, and to deliver to each proprietor the squares 
about them dear from all rubbish. He likewise promised 
rewards according to every man's rank and substance, ap- 
pointing a day for the discharge of his promise, on condition 
that against that day their several houses and palaces were 
finished. He, moreover, made the following wise regula- 
tions, to obviate such a dreadful calamity for the future: 
that the new buildings should be raised to a certain height 
without timber : that they should be arched with stone from 
the quarries of Gabii and Alba, which were proof against 
fire ; that over the common springs which were diverted by 
private men for their own uses, overseers should be placed 
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to prevent that abuse ; that every citizen should have ready 
in nis house a machine proper to ejctinguish fire ; and that 
DO wall shall be common to two houses, but every house 
he inclosed within its own peculiar walls. Thus the city 
in a short time rose out of its ashes with new lustre, and 
more beautiful than ever." 

The popularity which, perhaps, Nero acquired by his 
fierce zeal against Christianity, and by the apparent wisdom, 
greatness of mind, generosity, and hberality which he dis- 
played in the erection of his golden palace and the embellish- 
ment of the city, was transient. In the gratification of his 
vanity or ambition and desire of public favour, he exhausted 
all the treasures of the state ; and to procure wealth to satisfy 
his boundless desires, and to enable him to execute his vast, 
and, in many instances, his fodish and impracticable schemes, 
he resorted to measures at once most unjust and oppressive, so 
diat to all ranks, except the dre^ of society, his name and gov- 
ernment became hateful and detestable. He commissioned 
persons capable of committing every species of wickedness to 
proceed through Italy, Greece, and Asia, and seize the riches 
of every province, including the weahh of the temples, the 
ornaments, and the statues and images of the gods, which 
were made of the precious metals. The whole were con- 
veyed to Rome ; and the metallic gods were melted down and 
turned into money. His tjrranny produced universal discon- 
tent, and astrologers and diviners alone were enriched by 
pretending to observe many prodigies which they declared 
forerunners oi some dreadful calamity ; multitudes in conse- 

guence resorted to .em to have those superstitious fears al- 
lyed which their es had awakened. Nero was alarmed 
by these reported omens, and consulted Babylus, a celebrated 
astrologer. Informed by him that great monarchs could avert 
these omens by some extraordinary massacre, and, crediting the 
impostor, it is said that he determined to exterminate the whole 
Senatorial order,, and commit aU the offices of the emi)ire to 
the knights and his freedmen. Though the execution of 
this resolution was beyond his power, yet he seemed to fol- 
low it in his future conduct To the utmost extent of his 
power he put to death, or by threatenings compelled to com- 
mit suicide, every one venerable by the highest rank, or re- 
spected for wisdom, learning, genius, or exemplary conduct 

He probably considered his murderous deeds justifiable, 
on discovering a conspiracy formed to dethrone him by the 
^rs^ men in Rome, and into which history testifies that the 
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iriiole AoUlky. senators* knights, soldiers, and even women, 

' entered- The leader was Caius Pios, a noble of dig- 



nified aspect, and generous conduct, and stiil more illustrious 
by his high rank and powerful eloquence, which he employed 
hi the defence of his felk>w-citizens. He was, nevertheless, 
a man of pleasure, and exceedingly licentious ; but the Ro- 
mans had not, on this account, any objection to raise him to 
the empire, for correct morals were not deemed by them ne- 
cessary in their rulers. Loican^ the celebrated poet, was 
amone the first who ioined this conspiracy, instigated, it is 
said, by rerenge for the insults which he had suffered from 
Nero, who, being himself a poet, and apprehensive lest his 
poetical &me should be eclipsed by Lucan, permitted not the 
publication of his poems. Epicharis. an infamous female, 
was amon^ the most active, determined, and persevering (^ 
the conspirators. Her conduct seemed inexplicable, for it 
could be traced to no motiva She exerted herself to the ut- 
most to hasten the execution of the purpose, which all ap- 
S roved, to assassinate the emperor, while ne was singing on 
le sta^ or traversing the streets in his nightly revelsi 
" When she found that all her reproaches and exhortations 
had no efiect on her accomplices, impatient of their slowness, 
she left Rome, and hastened to Campania, where she employ- 
ed all her industry and skill to estrange from Nero the hearts 
of the chief officers of the fleet lying at Misenum, and to en- 
gage them in the design, which they had frequent opportuni- 
ties of executing, as the emperor took ^eat delight in sailing 
oflen along the coast of Misenum and Futeoli. In that fleet, 
Volusius Proculus, who had been employed by Nero to despatch 
his mother, had the command of a thousand marines. But 
as he did not think himself thereby sufficiently rewarded fot 
so meritorious a murder, either from an old acquaintance with 
Epicharis, or a friendship newly contracted, he related to her 
his signal services to Nero, adding bitter complaints that he 
had not been distinguished with promotion equal to his de- 
serts. In answer to him, Epicharis urged all the crying 
cruelties, all the barbarous outrages committed by the tyrant, 
and at the same time acquainted him with the conspiracy J 
but had the precaution to conceal from him the names of the 
conspirators. The traitor was no sooner let into the secret, 
than he flew to Rome, and betrayed the whole to Nero. But 
his discovery availed nothing ; for when Epicharis was sum- 
moned, and confronted with me informer, as his charge against 
her was supported by no witnesses, she denied it, pretending 
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to be greatly amazed at the impudent boldness of the accuser. 
However, she was detained in prison, Nero suspecting that 
the charge was not false, though not proved to be true." 

This circumstance determined the conspirators to delay no 
longer the acomplishment of their treacherous design. After 
much discussion, they agreed that it would be most hon- 
ooraUe and expedient publicly to kill Nero during the festi- 
Tal of Ceres, at the time of the Circensian games, from which 
he was never absent Scevinus, having procured a dagger 
from a temple, claimed the right to strike the first blow, being 
confident that the sacredness of the instrument insured him 
success. On the evening preceding that on which the daring 
and atrocius act was to be performed, Scevinus sealed his 
will ; then unsheathing the ac)Ove-mentioned dagger, he com- 
plained it was blui^ and rusty, charging Milichus, one of his 
freedmen, to have it ground and sharpened at the point : next 
he ordered a repast more aum]ptuous and profuse than ordi- 
nary to be got ready ; after which he presented his favourite 
slaves with their hberty, and others with sums of money. 
His countenance, in the midst of an affected cheerfulness, ap- 
peared clouded : in his discourse he was continually running 
from one subject to another, without attending to any ; whence 
all, who were present, concluded that his mind was fraught 
with some great design : at last he ordered the same Mili- 
chus to prepare bandages for wounds, and applications for 
stopping blood. The freedman, reflecting on these orders, 
and concluding with himself, that a conspiracy was undoubt- 
edly carrying on, and his patron concerned m it, hastened 
next morning by break of day to the gardens of Servilius. 
where Nero then was ; and, being refused admittance, declared 
that he came to discover matters of the utmost importance.'' 
Epaphroditus, one of the empeior's freedm^[i, at last reluc- 
tantly admitt^ him into his presence. On relating all the 
circumstances, and showing the dagger, his testimony was 
believed, and Scevinus was instantly brought by a band of 
soldiers to answer for the crime oi which he was accused. 
Through the agency of his wife and the treacherous slave, 
the conspiracy was now fully discovered ; and a number of 
the conspirators who were seized, by the promise of pardon, 
betrayed many of their dearest friends. Thus Lucan accusea 
his own mother. Epicharis appears to have been remarkably 
distinguished for fidelity and honour, in this unlawful enter- 
prise ', for the application of every species of torture drew nd 
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a word from her which could be construed to implicate any 
one of her numerous accomplices. 

Nero was so dreadfully auurmed on perceiving his dahger, 
that he not only doubled his guards, but posted bands of sol- 
diers upon the walls, and all round the city, lined the sea-coast 
f and the banks of the Tiber with numerous detachments, or- 
dered parties of foot and horse to scour the fields night and 
day, to range in the public squares in the nei|fhbouring muni- 
cipal towns, to enter the private houses. With the praetorian 
guards Grermans were intermixed ; for in them, as tney were 
loreigners, Nero cheifly confided." 

Multitudes were now dragged to the imperial tribunal, 
which was erected in the royal gardens, and every one was 
sentenced to perish who had been ever seen to associate, or 
even smile with the chief conspirators. Many great men suf- 
fered, and it is reported that of these, the death of no one ^ve 
Nero more joy than that of his most eminent tutor and minis- 
ter, Seneca, whose ruin he had long desired. The philoso- 
pher was condemned to kill himself He died as a hero and 
a fool, for while he composedly consoled his wife and friends, 
with the water of the hot bath in which he bled to death, he 
sprinkled the slaves who waited on him, and said, " With this 
water I make a libation to Jupiter the Deliverer." 

The conspiracy being utterly suppressed, Nero ass^nbled 
the army, " distributed among them a largess of two thousand 
nummi a man, and ordered them to be thenceforth supplied 
with corn at the public expense. Upon Petronius Turpili- 
anus, Oocceius Nerva, and Tigelinus, he bestowed triumphal 
ornaments, as a reward for their zeal in prosecuting the con- 
spirators ; nay, he caused triumphal statues to be erected in 
the forum to the two latter, and their images to be placed in 
the palace, a distinction seldom granted, and only to persons 
of the greatest merit. Nymphidius was distinguished with 
the consular ornaments. The emperor, having thus reward- 
ed the instruments of his tyranny, assembled the fathers, and 
acquainted them with the late transactions. To the people he 
addressed an edict upon the same subject, and published the 
several evidences against the conspirators, with their own 
confessions, in order to confute a rumour current among the 
populace, that the plot was forged, and that Nero, merely to 
satiate his cruelty, and out of wise fear, had sacrificed so many 
illustrious citizens. ~ In the senate, where the most abject flat- 
tery prevailed, every senator, the more sensibly he was af- 
fected with inward grief for the loss of his friends or rektbns. 



lh€ mofe ootward joy and coDgratulations he expressed. It 
ifas by the whole l>ody decreed, that puUic thanksgivings 
and oblations should be paid to all the deities, and particular 
bcmours to the Sun, who haying a chapel in the circus, where 
the parricide was to be perpetrated, had brought to light the 
dark contrivances of the conspirators ; that, the Circensian 
games should be solemnized with extraordinary pomp ; that 
the month of April, in which the conspiracy was detected, 
shouM thenceforth bear the name of Nero ; that a temple 
ahould be erected to the goddess Salus or Safety, in the place 
whence Scevinus had taken the dagger. The da^^ger itself 
was by Nero dedicated in the capitol, with this mscription, 
To Jupiter the Avenger. Such was the issue of this conspi- 
racy, which to the same moment owed, as Tacitus observes, 
its beginiiing, progress, and perfection, and was with faithful 
silence and secrecy concealea in a combination so numerous, 
80 variously framed, among^ those of every condition, sex, 
and age, till it was accidentally discovered in the manner we 
have related. 

<' NerO) now delivered from all fear, betook himself again 
to hm harp. Aa the time approached for disputing the prizes 
in the quinquennial games, the senate, to prevent Nero from 
appearing there as a competitor, offered hmi the prize of mu- 
sic, and Siso the crown of eloquence. But the emperor an- 
swered, That he needed not their partiality ; since he himself 
Mras a match for all his competitors, and would only, by the 
just determination of the judges, purchase the praise and re- 
eompense of his skill He appeared publicly upon the sta^e^ 
and there rehearsed a poem of his own composing; but the 
populace applauding Imn, and begging he would display all 
his studies, lor these were their words, he entered the great 
theatre, and there appearing amongst the common harpers 
and minstrels, contended with them for the prize with such 
eagerness and anxiety, that he never ventured to sit down, 
however fatigued, that being contrary to the established laws 
of the ^rp, nor to spit, nor to wipe the sweat from his face, 
save only with his arm. In the end, adoring the multitude 
with his knee bent, and his hands Med up, according to the 
cmtom of the common players, he waited with awe and trem- 
bling the determination of the jud^. The common people of 
Rome applauded him with loud uiouts and clapping of hands, 
from an utter insensibility, says our historihn, of me crying 
rq)roach which dis^rraced the Roman empire. But the iimab- 
itants of the municipal cities of Italy, who still retained the 
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serere niaiiiien ^ the ancients, and such as cane fr^ 
jirovinces, and attended then at Rome upon embassies or their 
own private affairs, could not behold, without indignatioD, the 
sovereign of Rome thus debasing himself upon the stage, and 
much ]bb8 join those who applauded this his shameful debase- 
ment They were therefore frequently beaten by the soldiers, 
who stood in several clusters among the crowd to observe the 
&ces of the spectators." 

This was a period of fearful sufferings to the Romans of 
all ranks. The tyranny of their ruler -perhaps was most se- 
verely felt by the higher orders ; but the judgments of the sov- 
ereign of all fell indiscriminately on all ranks. Campania 
was laid waste by dreadful tempests and violent whirlwinds, 
the fruits of the land were scattered, j^ntations were torn up, 
and whole villages were destroyed. A terrible pestilence pre- 
vailed in Rome, and quickly carried off about thir^ thousand 
of her citizens. Lyons, in Gaul, suffered much from an ac* 
cidental fire, which seemed to e^ite the compassion of Nero, 
for he sent a large sum to restore the city. Compassion, how^ 
ever, rarely moved him. His iascinadng PcmpiBa, Imving 
provoked him by reproaching him for his nightly dissipations, 
or by ridiculing him for his mean actions, received a kick 
from him on the belly, when pregnant, which occasioned her 
death. In this event the Romans secretly rejoiced, although 
they were compelled to assume the appearance of mourners. 
They had, however, no great reason for joy; Nero now 
needed no tempter to commit either folly or wickedness ; he 
was irrecoverably lost to all sense of propriety, justice, or 
mercy. He soon married Statilia Messalina, the widow of a 
Roman noble, and honoured her with the title of Augusta ; 
but whatever was her character, as it was scarcely pos^ble, 
if bad, to augment his depravity, so, if good, it had no influ- 
ence to improve his mind or reform his conduct He con- 
tinued to shed the blood of every Roman whose virtue he en- 
vied or whose power he feared. 

To amuse the Romans, and turn their thoughts from their 
many calamities, he exhibited Fridates, brother of Valo^eses 
king of Parthia, in all the pomp of majesty and grandeur, 
and, in one of the public squares, crowned him king of Ar- 
menia. " This was the most magnificent and pompous cere- 
mony ever witnessed in Rome." Fridates received from the 
emperor eighty thousand nummi a day, while he remained 
in Italy, and at his departure presents of immense value. 
Nero therefore had no <K>ubt that the Parthkn king, on learn* 
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flif Us g^tneroiity to hit brother, would gradfv hhn by ae* 
cepting his invitation to come to Rome * and his refusal so 
provoked him, that he resolved, and made great preparations 
to reduce Parthia ; but on ascertaining Uiat Yaiogeses was 
prepared to defend his dominions, he resumed employments 
more suited to his vain mind than war. 

The Greeks, who surpassed all other nations in the art of 
flattery, knowing Nero's love of applause for his skill in the 
use of the harp, sent him an embassy with all the crowns given 
W the Grecian cities to those most celebrated for such skill. 
This honour was so acceptable to him, that he invited the 
ambassadors to a grand entertainment. Many of his friends 
were present One of the Greeks humbly entreated the em- 
peror to favour his guests with a song. He complied, and 
was loudly applauded by the Greeks. This flattery elated 
him so, that he exclaimed, ^ the Greeks alone have a good 
ear ; none but they understand music." . That he might pro- 
cure their admiration, he proposed to proceed immediately to 
Greece, that he might have an opportunity to contend at the 
Olympic games which were soon to be held. He was ac- 
companied, Dion Cassius says, with such a multitude as might 
have easily reduced all the nations of the East, " had they 
not, like their general, been destitute of all courage, and 
armed only with harps, fiddles, masks, buskins, and other 
theatrical implements. With this army He embarked, and, 
landing at Cassiope, immediately began to sing before the al- 
tar of Jupiter Cassius. Thence he advanced into the heart 
of Greece, playing, singing, and acting in all the cities 
through which he passed. But in the foUovnng year, Capito 
and Rusus being consuls, he chiefly exerted his skill at the 
Olympic games, where to the eternal ignominy of the Roman 
name, the head of the empire was not ashamed to appear as 
a competitor among the common harpers, players, and chari- 
oteers. He won the prize of music, by corrupting, as was 
commonly believed, either the judges or his competitors. The 
prize of chariot-driving he evidently forfeited ; for having at- 
tempted to drive with ten horses, he was thrown off, afid so 
hurt, that though he remounted, yet he was constrained to de- 
sist before he had finished the career. Howevier, as he insisted 
upon the judges excluding all casual events and misfortunes, 
th^ decreed him the prize, to his inexpressible satisfaction.** 

From the field of the Olympic games, he visited all the 
cities of Greece, and everywhere challenged the best perfor- 
mers in music, and, of course, never failed to be '^ declared 
14» 
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Tictor ; insomuch that he is said to hsYe gained, in this pro- 
gress, above eighteen hundred prizes. He transmitted a par- 
ticular account of each victory to the senate, enjoining them 
to acknowledge the fieivours of the gods towards him with 
victims, oblations, and public processions, and to take care that 
the same devotions were practised throughout the whole emr 
pire. That there might remain no monuments of other vic- 
tors, he commanded SUL their statues to be pulled down, to be 
dragged through the streets, and to be either dashed to pieces, 
or urown into the common sewers." Having attained the 
pinnacle of the glory of which his base mind was ambitious, 
ne consulted the oracle of Delphi, and was warned by the 
politic priestess, ^Ho beware of seventy-three, whicli^ not 
reflecting on Gralba's age, he imagined to be the term of his 
life, and conceived so great assurance of his living, and en- 
joying an uninterrupted happiness till that age, that, having 
soon after lost many things of great value by shipwreck, he 
confidently told his friends, that the very fish would bring 
them again ; nay, he was so possessed with this notion, that 
two years after, when the first tidings were broufifht him of 
the insurrections in several provinces, he was so lar from be- 
ing alarmed, that he seemed rather to rejoice at those distur- 
bances, since they furnished him with a plausible pretence of 
seizing the estates of the inhabitants. The pythoness he pre- 
sented with a large sum." This money, as well as that 
• which the judges of the games received from Nero, was re- 
covered by Gralba, at the time that he revoked all the privileges 
which the Achaeans had received. Before he left Greece, he 
commenced a canal through the isthmus of Corinth, by 
which he proposed to .open a communication between the 
Ionian and i^Bgean seas,, for the safety of the numerous ves- 
sels on these coasts, where many were usually lost The 
work was, however, noi finished ; but that and other enor- 
mous expenses left Nero in penury. To procure means to 
support nis profligacy, he, under various pretences, put to 
death the ricnest Greeks, and sold their estates. The Ro- 
mans suffered not less on this occasion. He had forcibly car- 
ried with him to Greece such of the senatorial and equestrian 
order as were any way considerable for their birth, virtue, or 
fortunes, with a design to despatch them at a distance from 
Rome, and consequently with more safety and less noise ; so 
that tidings were daily Drought to the city of the death of some 
of her most illustrious citizens, and orders to Helius, a freedman 
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of the emp^r Claadius, whom he had left governor oi Rome, 
to seize their estates." 

Nero, on leaving Rome had invested Helius with aheolute 
power over the person's, lives, and fortunes of all ranks. 
Assisted by Polycletus, another freedman, this unjust and sav- 
age ruler made no less dreadful havock of the nobility of 
Rome than his master committed in Ghreece. " Virtue, rank, 
or wealth, were unpardonable crimes, and punished with 
death." Whole families were cut off; no pity was shown for 
children. The citizens were in a state of the greatest excite- 
ment; and a general insurrection was every hour appre- 
hended. The tyrannical governor sent successive messengers 
to Nero, urging him to return. He could not deprive him- 
self of the glory which he said all must envy ; and he only 
returned to Italy in consequence of the alarming tidings 
which he received from Helius on his arrival in Greece, 
whither he had proceeded on finding all his reports inefi^ual 
to excite the fears of his master. 

Nero unexpectedly escaped being drowned during a vio- 



lent storm, which dispersed and destroyed his fleet, and the 
wealth of Greece which he had forcibly carried off On 
reaching Naples, " he entered it through a breach in the wall, 
according to the custom of the victors m the Olympic games, 
and in the same manner Antium, Albanum, and Rome. 
He made his entry into the latter city in the triumphal chariot 
of Augustus, pompously attired, having with him in the 
same chariot, another player upon the harp, by name 
Diodorus, wearing an Olympic crown on his head, and car- 
rying a Pythic crown in nie hand. Before him marched in 
great pomp, and richly dressed, eighteen hundred persons, 
each of them with a crown in his hand, and under it an in- 
scription, signifying where it had been won, the name of the 
person whom the emperor had overcome, the subject and 
title of the song, and such like important circumstances. His 
chariot was followed by the whole rabble of the city, crying 
out, by way of derision, that they were the soldiers of Au- 
gustus, and claimed a share in the glory of the triumphant 
victor. From the sacred-way the procession turned to the 
circus, which Nero entered througn a breach, having caused 
one of the arches to be thrown down. Thence they pro- 
ceeded through the Velabrum and the forum to the palaee, 
and from the palace to the temple of Apollo, where ne dis- 
played all his crowns, and ordered them to be carried from 
thence to his golden house, and there hung up round hisbed. 
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upon the many statues which he had erected to himself in 

the habit and attire of an harper." 

Nero had the good fortune about this time to detect and 
suppress another conspiracy, of which no satisfactory account 
remain& Nevertheless, his end hastened on. All the pro^ 
tinces were prepared to devour the all-devouring monster. 
The Gaols had the honour of first defying his power. Their 
noble governor, Julius Yindez, was a descendant of the an- 
cient kings of Aquitain, a true patriot and a brave soldier. 
He aspired not to the supreme government of the empire, nor 
to render himself independent For, after raising an ^rmy 
of one hundred thousand men, he invited Galba, one of the 
governors in Spain, to place himself at the head of the army, 
and deliver the empire from the tyrant Galba deliberated, 
and encouraged by his officers, and the fabulous prediction 
that Spain would one day give a prince to Rome, he publicly 
announced to the army at New Carthage, his design to re- 
nounce the authority o( the emperor. He was immediately, 
with joyful acclamations, salut^ Imperator and Augustus. 
He, however, was too wise to accept these titles in his cir- 
cumstances, and avowed that he desired only to be regarded 
the lieutenant of the senate, and people of Home, devoted to 
the service of his country. He instantly " ordered levies to 
be made throughout the whole provinces ; selected a certain 
number of persons of known prudence and experience, and 
with them formed a kind of senate ; appoint^ a band of 
young knights, whom he called evocati, to be as a guard at 
the door of his chamber ; and caused edicts to be fixed up in 
every city of the province, invitiuff all to join him, and lend 
what assistance they could towards the recovery of their lib- 
erty, and the success of an enterprise which so nearly con- 
cerned them. Otho, who still governed Lusitania, was the 
first of all the governors of provinces who declared for Galba, 
sending him all his gold and silver plate to turn it into money ; 
and likewise his domestics, who were more accustomed to a 
court, and knew better than Gialba's how to serve an em- 
peror. 

The power of Galba rapidly increased ; all the govern- 
ors declaring for him, except Clodius Macer, who com- 
manded in Africa, apd L. Rufus Yerginius or Yirginius, 
governor of Upper Germany, where he had under his com- 
mand some of the best legions in the whole empire. The 
latter even marched against Vindex with all his forces, and 
being joined by the inhabitants of Treves, the capital of Bel- 
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gicGttil, and powerfnlly aapisted in Celtic Qaul itself by die 
citiee of Langres and Lyons, he advanced as &r as the city 
ci Besancon, which he besieged. Upon this intelligence, 
Vmdex hastened to the relief of the place ; but upon his ar* 
rival, Virginius desirinfi^ an interview with him, the two gen* 
erals had a private conference, in which they a&^ed, as was 
commonly believed, to act against Nero ; but Virginius could 
not by any means be prevailed upon to declare for Qalba. 
After they had long conferred together, Yindex returned to 
his troops, and with them advanced to Besancon, in order to 
take possession of the place, pursuant to the private agree- 
ment of the two chieft. But yirginius* men, believing that 
Yindex designed to attack them, marched out without their 
general's orders, fell upon the Gauls, who suspecting nothing, 
were quite unprepared for an engagement, and with great 
daughter put them to flight Yindex after the battle laid vio- 
lent hands on himself, and after his death the victorious le- 
gions tore the images of Nero, and importuned Yirraiius to 
accept the empire. He not only rejected their ofier, but reso- 
lutely declar^, that he would neither take upon himself the 
sovereign power, nor suffer any one else to assume it, who 
was not named to it by the senate, to whom alone the dispo- 
sal of the empire belonged. 

New and neavy impositions had incensed the people so 
highly that they openly opposed the- collectors, telling them, 
that the best and most ready means of supplying Nero with 
money was to oblige the informers to refund the immense 
sums they had earned by their inftmious practices. As a 
famine began to be felt in the city, the fury of the populace 
was heightened by the arrival of a ship from Egypt, at that 
time the granary of Rome, not laden with com as was ex- 
pected, but with sand for the gladiators and wrestlers. Upon 
this occasion, the people rose in a tumultuous manner, over- 
turned in the night most of the emperor's statues, broke his 
images, plundered the houses of his friends and favourites, 
and committed innumerable disorders, no one ofiering to ap- 
pease or restrain them. At the same time, news arrived of 
the revolt of the legions under Gralba in Germany, which so 
affected Nero that he inclosed poison in a golden box, and went 
immediately into the Servilian gardens, whence he despatched 
the freedmen, in whom he chiefly confided, to Ostia, to as- 
semble his fleet, being resolved to sail to Egypt, whither he 
had already sent some Grerman troops. However, before he 
left the pidace, he sounded the tribunes and centurions rf hit 
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gnaids, askinff diem whether th^y were du^KMnd to accodi- 
mny him in his flight 1 Some evaded, others poeitively re- 
raaed to attend him, and one crying out ^ Is it so dreadful a 
thing to die?" he was quite distracted and confounded in his 
thoughts ; resolving at one time to fly to the Parthiiins, at 
another to address Gaiba as a suppliant, to appear in public 
clad in deep mourning, and witn all possible humility and 
dejection implore the forgiveness of the people for his former 
conduct ; and, if^he found them inflexible, to beg the govern- 
ment of Egypt; He, however, put ofi* the taking of any re- 
solution till the next day. The emperor awoke about mid- 
night, and understanding, to his unspeakable surprise, that 
his guards were retired, he leaped out of bed, sent in great 
haste for his friends, and none of them obeying the summons 
went at last in person, attended by a few domestics, to their 
several houses ; but folding the doors everywhere shut, and 
no one deignin^r even to return an answer to his prayers and 
entreaties, he hastily returned to his chamber, which he 
found rifled and kripped of all the furniture. 

The golden box, m which he kept the poison prepared by 
the infamous Locusta, beinp; likewise carried ofl*, he sent for 
Spicillus, a celebrated gladiator, to dispatch him ; but neither 
he nor any other being found to undertake that task, he ex- 
claimed, in a flt of despcur, ^^ What ! have I in this forlorn con- 
dition neither friends nor enemies ?" which words he had 
scarce uttered, when he hurried out with a design to throw 
himself into the Tiber ; but he suddenly stopped, and wished 
for some private place to recollect himself, and resume his 
courage. Phaon, one of his freedmen, oflered him his coun- 
try-house, about four miles from the city. He accepted the 
oner, and, without further delay, attended only by four per- 
sons, of whom Sporus was one, leA Rome, meanly apparelled 
and worse mounted, concealing his face through fear of being 
discovered. Upon his settinjg; out, he was terrified and dis- 
mayed by dreadful flashes oi lightning and a violent earth- 
quake, as if the ghosts of the many persons he had murdered 
were rising up, says Dion, agamst the unmerciful tyrant 
As he pas^ the camp of the prsBtorian guards, he heard 
them cursing him, and wishing prosperity and success to Galba. 
A passenger whom he met on the road, perceiving him and his 
attendants, " These (said he) are no dou w in pursuit of Nero ;" 
another asked him, <' What news of Nero in the city ?" His 
horse starting at the sight of a carcase that lay in the way, 
the covering of his &ce was shaken ofi", and he was known 
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hf a soldier ci the pretorian guards, named Missicius, who 
saluted him with the title of emperor. This salutation so 
alarmed Nero and his attendants that at the first turning they 
quitted their horses, snd betaking themselves to a narrow path, 
crept with much difficulty through bushes and briers to the 
wall which inclosed Phaon's grounds, who entreated the em« 
peror to conceal himself in a sandpit, till he should find means 
to introduce him with more secrecy ; but Nero answered, that 
he would not be buried till he was dead ; and lay concealed 
amonff the briers, while Phaon examined the wall to see if he 
ccmld he admitted undiscovered. In order to procure a more pri- 
vate access to the house, a hole was opened in the waU, through 
which he was dragged, and conveyed into a room very indif- 
ferently furnished, where he passed the remainder of the night 
and part of the following day, in such asonies as can hardly 
be eiroressed, alarmed at the least noise he heard, apprehen- 
ave that assassins were come to murder him, and not daring 
to speak through fear of being discovered. He now repented 
of the many cnmes he had committed, wished he had pursued 
a virtuous conduct, was sensible that those who had advised 
the measures he had followed were his greatest enemies, 
and had constantl]^ in his mouth the following words, from 
the tragedy in wluch he had last acted, '^ My father, mother, 
and wife, doom me to destruction." As those who attended 
him were constantly soliciting and importuning him to pre- 
vent, by a voluntary death, the dangers that threatened him, 
he at last ordered his grave to be dug, and wood and water 
to be provided for washing and burning his body, lamenting 
while he gave these orders in a manner altogether unmanly, 
and often repeating, with many sighs and tears, '< What an 
artist will the world lose." 

The news of Nero's flight filled the city with joy ; the senate 
assembled early in the morning, and proclaimed Qalba em- 
peror ; and, having taken the usual oaths to him, declared Nero 
an enemy to the state, and sentenced him to be stript naked, his 
head to be fastened in a pillory, and he in that posture to be 
whipt to death. One of Phaon's friends immediately dispatched 
a messenger to him with a letter, acquainting mm with the 
transactions of the senate. With tears in his eyes, he desired 
that some of his attendants would by their example encourage 
him to die with resolution and intrepidity, cut none of 
them showed the least inclination to animate him at the ex- 
pense of their own lives. At last, drawincf one of his dag« 
gers, he put it to his throat ; but his heart miling him, he beg- 
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ged Epaphroditos, his freedman and secretary, to lend him 
nis assistance ; which he did witl) great reluctance. Before 
he was quite dead, the centurion sent hy the senate to appre- 
hend him, entered the room ; and pretending he was come to 
his relief, endeavoured to stop the blood. Nero gave him no 
other answer, but " It is too late ; Is this your fidelity and al- 
leffiance V^ with which words he expired, his eyes staring in 
a frightful manner, and ready to start out of his head, to the 

Sreat terror and amazement of all who were present His 
eath being certain, the joy of the Roman people was so great 
and universal, that they ran up and down the streets with such 
caps on their heads as were worn by the manumitted slaves, 
congratulating one another upon their deliverance from so hara 
a bondage ; overturned and dashed in pieces most of Nero's 
statues, and put to death as many of his friends as fell into 
their hands. The only things which Nero, on dying, ear^ 
nestly requested of his attendants, was, that his head mif fat 
not be cut off, and that his body might be burnt entire. This 
last favour was granted by Icelus, one of Gfelba's freedmen ; 
but his ashes were left to be gathered and deposited in the 
monument of his family by his concubine Aste, and two fe- 
males who had taken care of him in his early days. Such 
was the end of " the enemy and fury of mankind," as Pliny 
calls Nero. He perished a. d. 68, in the thirty-first year of 
his age, after a dishonoured reign of nearly fourteen years ; 
and in him was verified the maxim, " When the wickea die, 
there is shouting." 

In no part of the empire, during the latter most hateful and 
wretched period of Nero's reign, was the Roman power, it 
would appear, remarkably opposed, except in Britain and 
Judea ; in the former the resistance was most powerful, in the 
latter, most obstinate. 

The Roman governor Aulus Didius, the successor of Os- 
torius, in vain attempted to support the infamous female chief 
C^rtismandua, who had betrayed her people, and occasioned 
the destruction of their admired leader Cferactacus. His fell was 
revenged by Venusius, the Briton, who was his worthy suc- 
cessor in leading the army against the troops of Cartisman- 
dua and the Romans. The Britons were victorious, and ex- 
pelled the treacherous queen from her kingdom ; and the Ro- 
mans, for several years, were scarcely able to maintain their 
conquests in Britain. But a. d. 61 was rendered memorable 
by at once a terrible proof to the inhabitants of the worthless- 
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I of their relmon, and of the ttemendous strength, pf tlie 
Boman arms. The island of Mona or Anglesey was the re- 
sidence of the arch-druid, and the asylum of all the principal 
enemies of the Romans. It was invaded by Paulinus Sueto^ 
nios. He found the native army prepared to receive him i 
and its dreadful aspect confounded his soldiers, who, for a 
short space, stood powerless, as marks to the arrows of their 
opponents. Among the latter, the Romans were astonished 
to see the women, in funeral apparel, running like furies 
along the ranks with lighted torches, while woods deemed sa- 
cred, altars burning, and multitudes of druids standing with 
uplifted hands denouncing the vengeance of Heaven on the 
invaders of their mysteries, exceedingly augmented the hor- 
rors of the scene. TheRoman soldiers resumed their cour- 
age, rushed on the enemy, put to the sword or dispersed the 
terrific multitude, demolished the groves and altars, and burnt 
to death the druids in their own hallowed fires. 

While Suetonius remained with his troops in Mona, the 
chiefe of the kingdoms of Britain cast of the Roman yoke, 
which had lonor dreadfully oppressed them. The various 
tribes were led by the celebrated Boadicea, widow of Prasu- 
tasfifus, late king of the Iconi, who had left the emperor joint- 
heir with his daughters of his kingdom. The Roman offi- 
cers, instead of protecting his family insuked them, and plun- 
dered their dominions. They answered the widows re- 
monstrances by beating her with rods, and violating her 
daughters in her presence. She sought revenge by attacking 
the Roman colony of Camolodum, the modern Maiden, a 
town in Essex* Her army laid in ashes and destroyed all 
the infantry of the ninth legion. " Suetonius flew to the as- 
sistance of his countrymen, and soon succeeded in brin^plnjg 
the Britons to a general action on open ground, where Sbeir 
stiperiority in point of numbers was of little avail against dis- 
cipline and science. They were defeated vnlh prodigious 
daughter, whilst the victors, by their own account, lost only ' 
&Ye hundred mefi. The disproportion was doubtless great j 
but this is probably an exaggeration in both directions. The 
Britons seem to have fought gallantly, though not success- 
fully ; and hence the historian says, that 'the glory won on 
that aay was equal to that of the most renowned victories of 
the ancient Romans,* a statement inconsistent with the notion 
that it had hem either easily or cheaply purchased. Boa- 
dicea ended her miseries by taking poison." Suetonius thus 
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Y6-€tlaU]8h6d the power of the Romans in Britain. He was 
•con after recalled, and his successors for several years per- 
muted die native princes to reign in peace. The Romans 
bad to eoulare and overcome a much fiercer contest in 
Jvdea than even in Britain. 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE ROMAN EMPIRE TRIUMPHANT— CONTINUED. 



DESTRUCTION OP THE JEWISH NATION BY THE ROMANS. 

The Jews were now a race of beasts of prey rather than 
the humble worshippers of the God of heaven. They had 
shed the blood of their Messiah, and everywhere thirsted for 
the blood of hk followers ; and under the Satanic influence, 
which they preferred to the wisdom of God announced by 
the Apostles, they hurried on to ruin, dreadful beyond what 
was ever endured by an intelligent and reflecting, or indeed 
by any organised nation on the face of the earth, They had 
been for thirty years the most violent, resolute, and persevering 
opponents of the army appointed by Christ to establish and ex- 
tend the kingdom of righteousness, peace and joy, which they 
and their fathers had long expected, and had been chosen by 
God to receive and protect Truly it was just that inexpres- 
sible wrath came on them, that all nations might know that 
Jehovah had exalted his Son Lord of all, and would put all 
his enemies under his feet 

The Jews had been long going on to a state of anarchy before 
Albinus was sent to govern them. The law respecting the 
office of hi^-priest was disregarded. King Agrippa, to 
whom the Komans committed the care of &e temple, ap- 
pointed to the office any unqualified person whom he con- 
ceived would pursue measures acc^>table to him, and the 
Roman governor of Syria, and the procurator of Judea. De- 
positions were frequent ; and as every one^ who had once been 
high priest aliii^ys retained the title, the number was now 
considerable. These were rivals for power and wealth, and 
divided the people iifto parties, and all of them devoured the 
tithes appropriate to the whole race of priests, who conse- 
quently were oppressed by poverty, and rendered contempti- 
ble in the eyes of the people. Of the high-priests, Ananias 
was by far the richest, and at the same time the most avwri- 
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caoQt. He by presents secured the fiiYor of Albmus and 
Jesus, who recently had been made highrpriest, so that he 
was pmnitted to rob the priesthood without dread of punish- 
ment Biany of the baseit of the peofde were onployed l^ 
him to carry away from eren the threshing-floors of the priests 
the tithes which they had collected, and not unfirequently to 
aasauh and maltreat the senrants who opposed them. Omer 
hi^-priests imitated him. The consequence was that the 
families oi the priests were left destitute, and some of them died 
from want of iood. Thus the natural protectors of the people 
lost all dvil and moral influence, and the law ceased to be 
respected. The Sicani and other murderers and robbers 
multiplied, became more daring in deeds of wickedness and 
blood, and spread terror and diesolation avex the whole conn- 
try. Albinns endeaToured to restore order and peace, by 
sending his soldiers a^iainstthe Sicarii and other depredators, 
and a number of their leaders were made prisoneis. This 
roused them to direct all their efforts to spoil those whom he 
protected in their wickedness. Thus they entered the ci^ by 
nij^ht just before one of the ^eat festivals, when it was mled 
with strangers. They took Eleazar, the son of Ananias, who 
was scribe to the governor of the temple, prisoner; and only 
released him when his father had prevailed on Albinus to 
liberate ten of their number, whom his soldiers had taken cap- 
tive. They persevered to seize successively the servants of 
An a ni as , and retain them till they procured m exchange some 
of their own number who had Men into the hands of the 
Romans. While this profligate race were united to prey on 
the rich, the chief men, particularly the high-priests, were 
completely divided, calumniated by one another, and some- 
times gathered thdr respective dependants, and raised tumults 
in the city, stoning one another. The Levites, or inferior 
mmisters of the temple, on observing the degradation of the 
priests, imagined that they were at least their equals. Ambi- 
tious of honour, they petitioned king Aggrippa to assemble the 
sanhedrim, and grant them liberty to wear the dress of the 
priests. He complied with their wishes, utterly contemning 
the law of Moses, which, as Josephus observes, was never 
transgressed by his people without punishment being inflicted 
on the nation. • 

Affrippa, who had always been the friend of the Jews, and 
highly esteemed by them, unhappily subverted his au^ority, 
hv publicly showing his eager desire to please the Romans. 
He enlarged and adorned Cesarea Philippi, and, in honour 
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cjf Nero, named it Neronlas. He erected a magnificent thea- 
tre at Berytus, raised statues and images, and introduced the 
various forms of Roman games and amusements which he 
proposed should he renewed every year. 

Thus all those whom the people had been accustomed to 
respect made themselves odious m their eyes, and they were 
as sheep without a shepherd, while they cherished the deep- 
est seat^ hatred of the Romans who tyrannised over them. 
What, therefore, hut revolt, insurrection, civil war or utter 
ruin, could, in their circumstances, be looked for by the Jew- 
ish nation ? These calamities, in their most fearful aspect, 
had been predicted by the Lord Jesus, to transpire durin^f the 
very generation who had unjustly put him to the most igno- 
minous and agonising death, and whom he also foretold 
should persecute to death the fiuthful ambassadors, prophets, 
teachers, and disciples, who were about to appear among 
them. 

When Albinus, after two years, was recalled from the gov- 
ernment, before leaving Judea, he put to death all prisoners 
whom he deemed to merit this punishment ; and aismissed 
die rest, on receiving from them more or less money. This 
conduct of the governor, doubtless, increased the number of 
the lawless. Another event had the sai^e wretched result 
The building of the courts of the temple was now finished, 
according to the plan of Herod the Great, and about eighteen 
thousaml men were thrtwn idle. The treasures laid up for 
these workmen, however, were not exhausted. Those who 
were solicitous fbr the peace of the land implored Agrippa to 
expend these treasures on the workmen, and employ them in 
rebuilding die eastern cloisters, which, in Solomon's temple 
rose from a deep valley. , The king declined their request, for 
he said, that there seemed no necessity for such a work ; but 
they might, if they pleased, pave the streets of the city with 
white stone. Of the great numbet of men thus left without 
labour and means of sub^ence for themselves and family, 
many joined the banditti that covered the country, and con- 
tributed to dissolve the bonds of society. Nor was Gessius 
Florus, the successor of Albinus, the man either qualified or 
disposed to rescue the nadon from impending evils, or even 
to mitigate those already felt, and by every benevolent heart 
deplored. The government of Albinus had been most ini- 
quitous ; he countenanced, according to Josephus, every kind 
of wickedness to the extent that he could make it subservient 
to procure wealth. But his most unjust and cruel deeds were 
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condacted secretly or under the specious form of Roman law. 
He was not destitute of moral principle and feeling, but these 
were suppressed by his evil propensities and habits. He 
might, however, be pronounced a good ruler comjmred with 
Florus, who gloried in wickedness, and exulted in humaa 
misery. Florus neither regarded popular applause nor popu- 
lar disapprobation. He feasted on the calamities of the com- 
munity, and seemed studious to discover and adopt every plan 
by which he might produce or increase them. He was the 
chief author of the complete destruction of the Jewish na- 
tion, whose unparalleled wickedness deprived them of the 
protection of the God of their fathers, and provoked him to 
inflict on them his just vengeance, and deliver them up to the 
will and power of all who sought to promote their own ima- 
ginary interest by their accumulated miseries. Florus, like 
Albinus, was an adept in the arts of deceit and dissimulation ; 
but he practised these, not to conceal, but to accomplish his 
mischievous purposes and devices, when these could not be 
eaaly effected by policy or power. To procure wealth was 
obviously the entire object of his government. The spoiling 
individuals of their goods was a trivial matter in his eyes ; 
he emtdoyed every possible device or means to obtain posses- 
sion 01 the whole treasures of the nation ; no society, no city, 
village, house, or the temple itself, was secure from his ra- 
pacity. To escape absolute poverty or death, no alternative 
remained but voluntary exile ; and ^cordingly " many fled 
into foreign lands." • No one had courage to express the least 
dissatisfaction with his government Tne chief men would 
not risk his displeasure by appealing to his superior, Gallus 
Cestius, governor of Syria, tlQ that noble Roman arrived in 
Jerusalem about the time of the festival of the Passover. Mil- 
lions from all countries were assembled in the city, and joined 
the citizens in petitioning Cestius to compassionate the nation, 
and investigate the government of Florus. The latter jested 
and laughed on hearing the accusation brought against him ; 
and the former merely assured them that he would not fail to 
^see that their governor should rule more gently. Frcmi this 
time Florus, it is said, resolved to provoke the Jews to revolt, 
that he might prevent them from appealing to the emperor ; 
and the in&tuated people soon gave him opportunity to exe- 
cute his malignant design. The immediate occasion of the 
final war of his nation, the Jewish historian justly remarks, 
^ was by no means proportionate to the cakunities which it 
, brought upon us." 
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FapptULyihe emprwsjaiidtlie fnend of the Jews, watproht- 
bly dead before Nero finally decided the cause laid Woie 
him by the cidzens of Cesarea. The Greeks and Syrians 
claimed the exclusive privilege of governing the city, because 
it belonged not originally to the |ews. On their claims being 
allowed, they, by various ways, insulted and abused their op- 
ponents. The property of a Greek closely adjoined the syna- 
gogue of the Jews ; they had frequently oflfered to purchase 
It at a price much more than its real value ; he not only d^ 
clined to sell it, but, in order to expose them to reproach, or 
treat their religion with contempt, raised additional building^ 
80 that they had scarcely an entrance left into their sacred 
edifice. To irritate them the more, the Greek turned his 
new buildings into working shops. The Jews applied to 
Florus, and gave him eififfat talents, on receiving his promise 
to cause to be removed what they deemed a nuisance, and by 
which they were constantly in danger of being polluted. He. 
however, left the city without interfering &mier in the af- 
fair. On the next sabbath, while the Jews were assembling 
for public worship, an idolater placed an earthem vessel at the 
^ate of the synagogue, and offered on it a sacrifice of birds, 
Uie kind of Bering prescribed for a leper. This he most 
probably did to denote that they were what pagan historians 
said their fathers in Egypt were, — a nation of lepers. The 
Jews were enraged above measure, for they were at once ex- 
posed to univers»d ridicule and contempt, and their holy place 
was defiled. The reflecting Jews entreated their brethren to 
restrain their anger, and refer their cause to the governor ; 
but the young despised all council, and many Greeks being 
spectators, an alarming tumult ensued, which was with difii- 
culty quelled by Jocundus, the master of the horse. The 
principal Jews immediately carried the sacred books to Nar- 
bata, a place distant from Cesarea about sixty furlongs. 
Twelve of their number, with John the publican, applied to 
Florus for redress, and mildly reminded aim of tne eight tal- 
ents. He instantly ordered them to be imprisoned, that they 
might answer for the crime of removing the sacred boolci 
from Cesarea. Instead of adopting means to restore the 
peace of that city, this unjust ruler sent some of his servants 
to demand the Jews of Jerusalem to send him seventeen 
talents out of the sacred treasury. This demand immediately 
following the report of the sufferings of their brethren in Ce- 
sarea, roused the indignation of the whole community. All 
ranks rushed to the temple, and called on Cesar by name to 
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fwnoye from them the tyrant Floms. Some of the most vio- 
lent and turbulent of the people, loudly reviling the governor, 
took baskets, and begged the multitude to give the smallest 
smn to relieve him from the abject poverty which he was en- 
daring. He no sooner-learned the state of Jerusalem, than 
he proceeded thither with an army. Desirous of putting him 
to sname, or of conciliating his favour, the Jews left the city, 
and wdcomed the soldiers with acclamations. He repelled 
them, and declared that nothing could avert his anger till they 
ddivered up those who dared to revile him. The next day, 
he summoned to his tribunal the high-priests and chief men, 
and renewed the demand. They replied that it was impos- 
sible to distinc^uish the guilty from the innocent, from the 
greatness of the multitude, and their tumultuous conduct ; 
and that they hoped he would forgive the few unknown, 
who had been guilty, for the sake of the many who were 
innocent Provoked by their boldness, he, with a loud voiee 
ordered his soldiers to plunder the upper market-place, 
and sky every one whom they met. Some citizens es- 
caped by the narrow lanes, but many were slain, and not a 
few innocent and peaceable persons, men, women, children, 
and even infants, were made prisoners, and, being brought 
before Florus, were whipped and crucified. This mode of 
punishment, contrary to the Roman law, was inflicted on 
Jews who held the rank of Roman knights. On this day 
about three thousand six hundred were put to death without 
form of law. 

This dreadful scene excited the sympathy of Bemice, the 
sister of Agrippa; and in his absence she sent his principal 
officers to entreat Florus to make the soldiers desist from 
slaughtering the poor and helpless people. He disregarded 
her interc^sion ; and she only escaped the sword of the 
murderers by hastily taking refuge in her palace. Josephus 
informs us that Bemice was at this time performing a vow 
at Jerusalem, and that she in vain stood barefoot before the 
procurator's tribunal imploring him to spare the Jews. On 
the morning after the massacre, the multitude, agonized in 
S|)irit, hurried on with one consent to the place where theit 
friends had fallen victims to the infuriated and brutish soldiers, 
and filled the atmosphere with their lamentations. The 

S eater number, forgetful of their situation, loudly execrated 
e name of their sanguinary governor. The high-priests 
and others of influence were exceedingly alarmed. Rend- 
ing their garments, they prostrated themselves before thepeo- 
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pie, and entreated them to restrain their grief and resentment, 
for their conduct would assuredly provoke the governor to 
punish them with still greater severity. Their counsels re- 
stored apparent trancjuifiity. This, however, if we credit the 
Jewish historian, suited not the policy of Florus Gessius, who 
seemed determined to force the nation to war, or reduce them 
to bftir silently his most unjust and oppressive measures. 
He ordered the high-priests and chief men to receive his in- 
structions. Never did a governor discover more diabolical 
intentions. He could not possibly adopt a plan more fitted 
to inflame the indignation of the community than that which 
he pursued. He declared that he would receive no ptedge 
for the submission of the people till they should proceed from 
the city, and ioyfuUy welcome two cohorts of soldiers, who 
were expected from Cesarea. The party, already strongly 
inclined to ca^ off the Roman yoke, most reluctantly submit- 
ted to their chief men, who strongly urged the multitude to 
comply with this extraordinary demand. No argument 
would have prevailed on them to humble themselves before 
those whom they hated, had not the whole company of priests 
and levites carried out of the temple the sacred vessels, dresses, 
and instruments of music, and, throwing themselves on the 
ground, earnestly besought the assembl^ multitude to obey, 
as the only means left them to prevent the Romans from seiz- 
ing these holy treasures. In the meantime, Florus sent or- 
ders to the officers of the bands to pay no attention to the salu- 
tation of the Jews, and if they at all spoke disrespectful of 
him, immediately to fall upon them and destroy them. The 
Jews met the soldiers, and courteously addressed them ; but 
when their salutations were not returned, the most violent and 
seditious of the people bitterly reproached Florus. The sol- 
diers, obedient to their superiors, instantly struck the people 
indiscriminately with their clubs, and, when they fled, pur- 
sued them, and made their horses trample on them. Both 
parties now hastened to enter the city and reach the temple. 
All the inhabitants were in motion ; many, from the house- 
tops, threw darts at the Romans : and the soldiers were re- 
pelled. The Jews secured the temple, and, lest their oppo- 
nents should attack it from Antonia, by getting on the clois- 
ters, which connected that fortress with the holy edifice, they 
quickly cast down the cloisters. Having failed to obtain pos- 
session of the temple, which was most probably the chief ob- 
ject of his unreasonable and barbarous conduct, Florus per- 
haps considered that he was not safe in the city. He sent for 
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the chief men, and proposed to leave a large garrison to pro- 
tect them, on condition that they would preserve the people 
in obedience to the laws. They promised obedience, if ne 
removed from the city those soldiers who had shed the blood 
of the citizens. 

When the Jewish rulers understood that Florus had report- 
ed to Cestius that the nation was in a state of revolt, tliey de- 
layed not to undeceive the Syrian governor ; for they could not 
otherwise hope to avoid civil war, and almost certain destruc- 
tion. They represented the conduct of Florus, and some of 
them expressed to Cestius their wish that he should send an 
army to destroy wholly the party in the nation who abhorred 
the Romans, and longed for the national independence. Ces- 
tius commissioned Neopolitanus, a tribune, and one of his 
friends, to ascertain the real state of Judea. The tribune 
first consulted with Agrippa^ who had just returned from 
Egypt, where he had sojourned a short time. They met at 
Jamnia, where the principal Jews visited Agrippa, and per- 
suaded him to request Neopolitanus to pass through Jerusa- 
lem secretly, accompanied with only one servant ; for by this 
means he would, they said, learn that the Jews were not op- 
posed to the Romans, but to Florus Galus. The tribune fol- 
lowed the counsel of Agrippa, and being satisfied that the 
nation were not rebellious, he ascended the temple, joined its 
worship, and addressed the muhitude, praised them for their 
fidelity to the Romans, and exhorted them to live in peace. 

The Jews applied to Agrippa for liberty to send an em- 
bassy to Nero to accuse their cruel governor. He disap- 
proved of this proposal, and, knowing that many were dis- 
posed for war, he called the multitude to meet him in a large 
gallery over the palace of the Asmoneans*, and delivered a 
kng address, designed to convince them of the utter folly and 
hopelessness of an^ attempt to deliver themselves from the 
Roman yoke. This discourse, as related by Josephus, is re- 
plete with important information of the vast power and extent 
of the Roman empire, and amply attests at once that few prin- 
ces could excel him in knowledge and political wisdom, or 
smcere regard for the nation of the Jews. His powerful elo- 

Suence for the time produced the most happy effect Under 
le direction of king Agrippa and his sister Bemice, the peo- 
ple commenced the re-building of the cloisters, and the Jews 
collected forty talents to pay the tribute due to the Romans. 

Agrippa's popularity, however, speedily vanished. When " 
he ventured to urge the people to obey Florus, and patiently 
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wait for the governor who was expected to succeed him, they 
not only reproached their counsellor as a servile instrument 
of their oppressors, but the most turbulent put his life in haz- 
ard by castmg stones at him, and compelted him to depart 
from the city. In these circumstances, Agrippa requested 
Florus to appoint an officer to receive the tribute, and pro- 
ceeded to his own kingdom. Now all attempts of inferior 
rulers were inefiectual to restrain the fury of the' insurgents. 
Few places escaped their ravages. Their power quickly 
Sjpread every where, like the inundation of the Eiyphrates or 
the Nila The citizens were completely divided into parties j 
one, much the smallest, but the richest, were disposed, at 
great sacrifices, to preserve the peace ; the others were re- 
solved to encounter the power of Rom& 

Eleazar, son of Ananias the high-priest, was at this time 
governor of the temple. He was a young man of impetuous 
passions, and belonged to the party whose conduct justified 
the accusation frequently brought against the Jews, that they 
were the enemies of mankind. By his advice, the ministers 
of the temple passed a law that they should receive no gift or 
sacrifice from any foreigner ; and, acting on this law, they 
refused to offer the sacrifices presented by the Romans. This 
regulation may be viewed as a public declaration of war 
against the empire ; it was, Josephus remarks, ^' the true be- 
ginning of our war with the Romans." This, said the men 
of peace, was contrary to the practice of our forefathers in 
all past ages, but their voice was not heard ; and for them no 
hope remaineii^ unless they could reduce the innovators by 
force. They accordingly sent messengers to Agrippa and 
Florus, earnestly beseeching them to bring an army into the 
^city, and destroy the insurgents before they had urged the 
whole nation to revolt Their message was treated with con- 
tempt by the Roman procurator ; and ^Agrippa sent only 
about three thousand horsemen, commanded by Darius, the 
master of his horse, and Philip, the general of his army. 
Aided by this force, the high-priests and chief men seized 
the upper city, and endeavoured to expel their opponents from 
the lower city and temple. Each party maintained its place 
for severed days, and not few citizens and soldiers were slain. 
On the eighth, which was a festival day, the Roman par^ 
were not permitted to join in the religious service ; und their 
opponents, being joined by many of the Sicarii, attacked 
them with such violence and fury that they were driven out 
of the upper city. The insurgents th^n set on fire the jpala 
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ces of the high-priest, Agrippa, and Bernice, and the depos* 
itory of the archives of the city, in order that creditors should 
have itD Jneans of enforcing payment from their debtors. 
Many saved their lives by escaping under the protection of 
the soldiers who took refuge in the palace of the governor, 
and others by concealing themselves in vaults or unknown 
places in the city. After two days, the garrison of Antonia 
were overpowered, and the citadel burnt The palace was 
next assaulted, but the soldiers repelled their enemies and 
slew many of them. 

Massada, a very strong fortress, seated on a mountain not 
fill from the western shore of the Dead Sea, had, by treach- 
ery, fallen into the hands of the insurgents. It contained 
the armoury of Herod, and from this Manahem procured 
arms for a number of persons, whom he had prevailed on to 
support his presumptuous pretensions to royal power. He 
was the son of Judas nam^ the Gklilean, who raised the in- 
surrection against the government of the procurator Cyren- 
nius. . Manahem, whose followers became his guard, returned 
from Massada to Jerusalem, with all the show and magnifi- 
cence of a king, placed himself at the head of the enemies of 
the Romans, ana gave orders to continue the sies^ of the 
royal palace. It seems to have been defended by three tow- 
ers, Hippicus, Phasaelus, and Mariamne. The soldiers, on 
finding themselves incapable of long resistance, requested oi 
the besiegers liberty to withdraw with their arms from the 
contest. Their request was granted : but M^ahem and his 
guards basely killed a number of them. Tft usual keepers 
of the palace, now in despair, took refuge in the towers. 

Manahem, supposing himself already conqueror, assumed 
the power of a tyrant, and exceedins^ly irritated the multi- 
tude. These, roused to indignation by Eleazar, a kinsman 
of the mock king, and his rivd for power, violently assaulted 
him as he ascended to the temple to worship, arrayed in 
royal garments and accompanied by an armea guard. He 
fled, but was soon taken, and afier being barbarously tortured, 
was put to death. The Romans shut up in the towers, de- 
sired to capitulate, and terms were a&^eea on, and confirmed 
by the oath of the besiegers. They had, however, no sooner 
lefl the palace and laid down their shields, than Eleazar or- 
dered his most zealous adherents to surround them ; they 
were all slain except the captain, who saved his life by prom- 
ising to become a proselyte and submit to circumcision. 

These most treacherous and sanguinary deeds were per- 
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fonned on the Sabbath, and were regarded with horror and 
grief by all the citizens who were not utterly destitute of re- 
ugious or moral principle and feeling. Ana it is remarkable, 
and appeared the just retribution of Heaven, that on this very 
Sabbath, Cesarea exhibited one of the most horrid scenes of 
civil contentions and suffermgs ever inflicted on the Jews. 
The years of strife between mem and the idolaters in that 
city came to an end. In one hdur about tw^ty thousand 
Jews were killed, and many were made prisoners by the Ro- 
mans, and sent by Florus in chains to the galleys. No Jew 
was ^rmitted to remain in Cesarea. This event produced 
despair over the whole nation, the people everywhere rose 
against the Romans, divided themselves into bands, and de- 
stroyed or laid waste every city inhabited by Greeks, Syrians, 
or Romans. Great and dreadful was the slaughter of the 
inhabitants; nor were the number of Jews few who fell 
in this frightful contest. It was common to see cities filled 
with dead bodies, the afi^ed, females, children, and infants, ly- 
ing unburied, exposed for a prey to the fowls of heaven. In 
all places where the Jews were the feeblest party, many thou- 
sands of them were indiscriminately put to death ; nor were 
those of them who joined their pagan follow citizens in defend- 
ing them against the revenge and rage of the insurgents, 
alwa3rs spared. Thus when Scythopolis was besieged, the 
Jews who united with the other citizens were suspected of 
treachery, and forced to withdraw from the city to an adja- 
cent grove. These, after some days, when many of them 
were asleep, and all of them in no apprehension of danger, 
were suddenly attacked by their fellow-citizens, who slew 
about thirteen thousand, and took possession of all their pro- 
perty. Gerassa, near the lake Tiberias, Antioch the capitol 
of Syria, Apamea, and Sidon, were apparently the only cities 
in which the Jews were allowed to live in peace, because 
they were not so numerous as to excite the fears of the idola- 
ters. Conspiracies were also formed to destroy all the Jews 
in the kingdom of Affrippa, in Syria, and Egypt. They 
were the enemies of all men, and it is not, therefore, surpn- 
sinjf that throughout the empire they were threatened with 
entire and universal destruction. 

The Jews being everywhere in arms, Cestius, the Roman 
governor of Syria, delayed no longer to invade Judea. He 
was joined by Agrippa and his army. The Roman forces 
were first employ^ in the conquest of Gblilee. On approach- 
ing Zebulon, a strong, beautiful, and rich city, the inhabitants 
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fled to the mountains. The soldiers plundered and bqmt it i 
and then traversed the province, set on fire the villages, and 
desolated the country, and proceeded through Ptolemais to 
Cesarea. Sepphoris, the stroi^est city of Galilee, had hith- 
erto escaped the sword of the Komans. Gallus, commander 
of the twelfth legion, was sent against it with a force believed 
sufficient to reduce it and all Galilee. The citizens, in gen- 
eral, received him with joyful acclamations, and the disaflfe^ted 
fled to the mountain AiMimon, in the vicinity. The Romans 
pursued them, slew several thousands, and dispersed the rest 
Cestius sent another division of his army to capture Joppa. 
They easily succeeded, for the citizens were unprepared, and 
had no dread of an attack. It was plundered and burnt, and 
more than eight thousand citizens were slain. A third band 
were sent to spoil and lay waste Nabatene, the name of the 
district which bordered on Cesarea. The villages were 
burnt, and multitudes of the people were put to death. 

' Cestius, probably hy the severity of his measures, at the 
opening of his campaign, designed to terrify the Jews into a 
speedy submission. The future brief history of his proceed- 
ings, however, seem to show that he was as destitute of mili- 
tary skill and daring courage as he was of generosity and 
compassion. Josephus, indeed, questions neither his wisdom 
nor fortitude, notwithstanding his neglect to improve the op- 
portunity afforded him to acquire possession of Jerusalem, 
and put an end to the war ; but ascribes it wholly to the aver- 
sion of God to his own city and temple, which he had irrevo- 
cably purposed to destroy, on account of the wickedness of 
the chosen people. It must, nevertheless, not be forgotten 
that He accomplishes his counsels by appropriate instruments 
and means ; and he makes the feebleness and even wicked- 
ness of intelligent agents, as well as their superior talents 
and most deserving deeds, subservient to i)erform his plea- 
sure, when they neither know nor respect his secret designs. 
When Florus considered Galilee secure to the Romans, he 
returned with his troops to Cesarea. Cestius immediately 
called in his other troops, and led his whole army to Jerusa- 
lem. On reaching Antipatris, he sent a bancf to reduce 
Aphek, an adjacent tower, in which a great body of Jews 
had taken refuge. These quickly fled, and the soldiers set 
fire to the tower and some villages. Marching on to Lydda, 
he found it almost empty, the citizens having gone to the capi- 
tal to observe the festival of tabernacles. Of those who re- 
mainedy he put My to death, and destroyed the city by fire. 
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Thence b» advanced to Bethhoron, said to have stood about 
twelve miles north of Jerusalem, about fifty furlongs from 
which he encamped his army, according to the Jewish histo- 
rian, in a place named Grabao. The report of his progress 
alarmed the immense multitude assembled in the capital The 
approach of this army was among the many awful signs that 
God had forsaken them. For he had predicted and promised 
that their land would never be invaded or spoiled by an ene- 
my during their observance of the national festivals, while 
they £iithfully served him. And their Others had experi- ' 
enced the truth of his word. Their land had, however, 
been long a prey, at all seasons, to internal and foreign ene- 
mies ; for they nad, as a nation, wholly departed from the 
True Grod. Thoujp^h the news reached them on the Sabbath, 
they, regardless of its sacredness, tumultuously gathered to- 
gether, and rushed out of the city to meet the enemy. They 
suddenly fell on the Romans, breaking through their ranks, 
and slaying many ; but the front of the Jewish army were 
cut off The Romans, notwithstanding, retired, and were 
pursued hir a band of the insurgents, led by Simon, son of 
Giora. These harassed the troops as they ascended to Beth- 
horon, spoiled the army of many weapons of war and catde. 
and boldly took possession of the heights of the city, and 
watched the Romans, determined to attack them if th^ ven- 
tured to renew their march. 

Simon's band appeared to have received great accessions. 
Agrippa, observing the multitude, sent Borceus and Phebus, 
persons best known to them, to prevail on them to submit to 
Cestius, who was disposed to forgive them if they laid down 
their arms. The most violent were indignant, and, lest the 
ambassadors should be heard by the multitude, they killed 
Phebus, and compelled Borceus to flee for his life. Their 
lawless conduct provoked the people, and by clubs and stones 
forced the murderers to seek an asylum in the city. The 
confusion and disorder of the Jews encouraged Cestius to lead 
his army against them. Thejr were scattered, and pursued 
to the metropolis ; and, on arriving within seven furlongs of 
it, he pitchea his camp at Scopus, a name signifying a watch- 
tower. Three suceedin^ days many of his soldiers were em- 
ployed in collecting provisions, from the surrounding country, 
and on the fourth he conducted his army into the city. Their 
good order was s^reeable to the greater numbers of the peo- 
ple, who lonsfed for peace, but were restrained from express- 
ing their wishes by tne leaders of the revolt, whose fierce will 
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I law. These were terrified by the presence of the well- 
disciplined troops, and withdrew to the suburbs, the inner-parts 
of the city, and the temple. Cestius ordered the new division* 
of the citv, called Bezetha or Cenopolis, and the wooden 
market, to be set on fire, and then advanced to the upper city, 
and encamped opposite the royal palace. Had he instantly 
scaled the mner-walls, nothing seemed to prevent him from 
capturing the whole, and finishing the war ; but from this he 
IS said to have been dissuaded by Tyrannius, master of the 
horse, and other oflicers, who were believed to have sold 
themselves to Florus Gr^ius. He even declined to enter 
the city, although invited by Ananias and others of the chief 
men, who proposed to open the gates to admit him, for he sus- 
pected their fidelity. Their pla^ was soon known to the se- 
ditious or war party, who, in revenge, cast Ananias and some 
others over the walls, and forced the rest of his party to return 
to their houses. The walls were now defended for Rve days ; 
but, on the sixth, the Romans, protected by besieging engines, 
proceeded to undermine the wall, and prepared to burn the 
gates of the templa The seditious seemed panic-struck, and 
many of them hastily fled from the city. On this occasion 
the peaceably disposed summoned courage, and assembled to 
throw the gates of the city open ; but Cestius appeared to 
have had already resolved, without any known cause, to raise 
the sieffe ; " it was, I suppose," remarks Josephus, " owing to 
Qod*s hatred of the city and sanctuary, that he hindered the 
war from being concluded that day." 

Cestius, perhaps, despaired of being able to conquer the 
city, or he was ignorant of the power and designs of those 
who desired peace. But, whatever was his motive, he led his 
army out of the city, and iQfst many horsemen and infantry, 
for they were pursued on their retreat by the boldest and 
must cruel of the insurgents, till they reached Scopus. On 
the following day, he continued the retreat, and sustained a 
still greater loss, for the number who hung on the rear of the 
army increased, in proportion as the Romans displayed a com- 
paratively feeble resistance. In obedience to tneir general, 
they killed the mules and cattle, and cast away every thing 
that retarded their retreat, except their arms and instruments 
of war. In the narrow passages they suffered dreadfully j 
the whole army were covered with the darts of the pursuers ; 
and would have been made prisoners had not night come on 
and safety been found in entering Bethhoron. Cestius, by 
leaving four hundred to defend this city, succeeded indeceiv 
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ing the insurgents, who watched on the heights. With the 
whole army, he advanced, during night, to Antiptris. His 
troops, astonished and terrified, left on the road the most ne- 
cessary engines and weapons of war. These fell into the 
hands of the enemy, who, on learning next day their flight, 
pursued them to Antipatris ; then they returned in triumph to 
Jerusalem, loaded with spoil, having slain nearly six thousand 
Roman soldiers. 

By this great and unexpected victory, the seditious, or des- 
perate war party, acquired the entire ascendancy in the nation, 
and all ranks seemed to unite in renouncing the Roman au- 
thority. The principal men agreed to divide among them- 
selves the government of the country, and prepare for defend- 
ing it against all foreign power. Joseph, son of Gorion, and 
Ananias, the high-priest, were appointed over Jerusalem ; Jo- 
sephus, the historian, who was one of the most patriotic of the 
priests, was set over Upper and Lower Galilee ; andEleazar, 
the chief of those who nad defeated Cestius, was made gover- 
nor of Idumea. This arrangement appearing to expel all 
hope of peace, those who disapproved of the revolt deserted 
Jerusalem, " as mariners escape from their sinking vessel." 
Many of the most eminent Jews passed over to the Romans 
and joined Cestius, who probahly had gone to Antioch, but 
of wbose future life we know nothing, except that he retired 
from the contest, either from being disgusted with the treach- 
ery of Florus, or from despair of reducing the Jews, whose 
conduct sufficiently showed at once implacable enmity to the 
Romans and utter recklessness of their own lives. The last 
notice of Cestius is, that he sent several of the Jewish chiefe 
to Nero, while he was in Greece, to report the state of Judea, 
and to account for his own defeat by ascribing it to the perni- 
cious counsels of Florus, who had seduced his officers, and 
roused the fiercest wrath and indignation of the Jews by his 
injustice and cruelty. 

It was at this time also that, according to tradition, the 
Christians removed from Jerusalem to Pella, a smaH city on 
the east of the Jordan. From the numerous signs predicted 
by the Lord in Matt xxiv. of the approaching destruction of 
the holy city, probably few of them were in it when Cestius 
stationed his troops within the walls. And as their standards 
3xhibited images of idols, named in sacred writ abomination^ 
if any €Uiristian actually witnessed the scene, he, doubtless, 
would no longer remain, remembering the solemn admoni- 
tion of their Shster, <' When ye shall see the abomination of 
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desolation, spoken of by Daniel the prophet, stand in the holy 
place, fwhoso readeth, let him understand,) then let them 
which be in Judea flee into the mountains ; let him which is 
on the house-top not come down to take any thing out of his 
house ; neither let him which is in the field return back to 
take his clothes. And woe unto them that are with child, 
and to them that give suck, in those days !" A Christian con- 
gregation continued in Pella for a considerable time, and were 
safe, for the war extended not to that district 

The Jewish people were now not less resolved and zealous 
to emancipate tnemselves from Rome than their most patriotic 
leaders. This is plain from Joseph us's narrative of his admin- 
istratioh of Gralilee, of which he has given a minute state- 
ment in the Second Book of the Jewish War. He very 
quickly strengthened all the fortifications, and built new ones, 
and raised an army of more than sixty thousand men, besides 
a number of horsemen. And it is most probable that he 
might have easily increased his forces, for one half of the 
male inhabitants fit for battle, of every city, by mutual con- 
sent, became soldiers, and the others continued to cultivate the 
country. In Jerusalem, the rulers most diligently laboured 
in repairing the walls and fortified places, and in making 
warlike instruments. The situation and circumstance were 
sufficient to stimulate their warlike zeal ; for they not only 
knew that the Romans would not long leave them in peace, 
but that their temporary triumph had roused the envy and re- 
venffe of the Syrians. The natives of Damascus were espe- 
cially enrac^ed on learning the defeat of Cestius. The men 
had long cherished aversion to their Jewish fellow-citizens, 
on account of their success in proselytising their wives to their 
religion ; almost all of them had renounc^ idol-worship. By 
some manoeuvre of the men of Damascus, they shut up the 
Jews unarmed in a narrow and concealed place, and, without 
the knowledge of their wives or daughters, in one hour, cut 
the throats of ten thousand, as so many sheep killed for the 
market. Critical, however, as was the position of the Jews, 
they were so elated by their recent victory that they imagined 
themselves qualified for the most heroic exploits. Accordingly, 
a considerable number of their bravest warriors marched to 
Askelon, one of the strongest cities of Palestine. They had 
no doubt that the spates would be opened to them ; for its gar- 
rison consisted only of one cohort of foot, and one troop of 
horse. But their captain, Antonius, was an accomplished 
soldier ; he boldly met them, and, after an obstinate contest of 
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many hours, completely overthrew them, slaymg ten thou8and| 
among whom were two commanders, John and Silas. The 
only other general, Niger, was among the great number who 
were wounded ; but he and a few of his men were enabled to 
flee to Sallis, an Idumean city. 

A still greater calamity fell on the Jews even before the 
Romans renewed the war under Vespasian, whom Nero 
commissioned to succeed Florus Gessius in the government 
of Judea. The seeming union of the Jews was early dis- 
solved, and the whole nation was torn in pieces by fierce con- 
tending factions. Josephus was opposed in every useful 
measure by John, a poor native of the city of Gischala, whom 
he had raised to power in consequence oi the superior talents 
which he appeared to possess. This demagogue acquired 
great influence, which he displayed entirely for personal ag- 
firandisement, the defamation of every person of worth, and 
the destruction of all lawful authority and power. Simon, 
son of Gorion, despising the authorities or Jerusalem ana 
Idumea, lived by plunder, and took possession of many 
strong places and villages; and survived Ananius and au 
other chiefs who attemped to capture him and destroy his 
army of plunderers and murderers. • 

Vespasian was one of the most eminent generals of the 
tLge, renowned for great and successful military enterprises in 
dermany and Britain. On arriving in Antioch, the metropo- 
lis of Syria, he was joined by Agrippa, and was gratified 
by rec^ving an embassy from Sepphoris, the strongest city 
or Galilee, the possession of which was, next to Jerusalem 
itself, a security for the fidelity of the Jewish nation. The 
messengers gave in their adhesion to the Romans, and 
claimed, of course, their protection. Josephus attempted its 
reduction, but was repulsed. A powerful army had accom- 
ranied Vespasian from Greece, and he had sent his son 
Titus to Effypt, to bring from that country to Ptolemais two 
additional legions. On receiving this augmentation to his 
forces, in the beginning of a. d. 68, he marched into Galilee, 
and soon captured the fine city of Gadara, the capital of Pe- 
raea, seated near the Lake of Tiberias. He next besieged 
Jotapa, a city of Lower Galilee, which was strong by nature 
and well fortified. Josephus ably defended it, and it was with 
difficulty captured. Dreadfully did the conqueror resent the 
opposition which he had met with ; for he either massacred 
or sold into captivity almost all its inhabiants, forty thousand 
of whom are said to have been killed or massacred, and only 
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twelve hundred made prisoners. Among these was the ami- 
mander Josephus, who says that he owed his life to his pre- 
diction that Vespasian would be speedily emperor. He was 
evidently a man of politcal sagacity, and might, from his 
knowledfge of the state of the empire and the popularity of 
the conqueror in the army, believe it so probable that he 
should attain the supreme power, that he might endeavour to 
save his life by the only means in his power, which was to 
strengthen the ambition of him on whose will his life depend- 
ed, by the most flattering prospects. The capture of Xapha, 
after an obstinate siege, followed that of Jotapa, and all the 
men were put to deatn, and the women and children carried 
into captivity. This city, which lay near Jotapa, was chiefly 
reduced by Trajan, celebrated afterwards as a mighty con- 
queror and able sovereign of the empire. A week later, 
me Samaritans assembled on mount Gerizim, with a design, 
as it was beJieved, to oppose the Romans ; but they were all 
put to the sword. Joppa fell the next victim ; then Tarichea 
and Tiberias. After the reduction of these two places, all 
the other cities of Galilee submitted to the Romans, except 
those of Gischala and Gamala. 

Vespasian %i length led his troops from Cesarea, and em- 
ployed them in laying waste the districts around Jems -lem) 
putting to death thousands of the inhabitants. On returning 
to Cesarea, the information received of the commotions and 
disorders which prevailed in Italy, Germany, and other 
countries in Europe, to which we shall avert in the next 
chapter, led his officers and army to proclaim him emperor, 
and their example was followed by the Romans in Egypt 
He was also early acknowledged emperor by the Syrians^ and 
Mutianus, their governor, accepted a commission from Ves- 
pasian to proceed, at the head of an army, to Italy, to enforce 
his claims to the sovereignty of Rome. He sent other offi- 
cers to take possession of the provinces in the East, and in a 
Tery short time, his affairs were so prosperous that he has- 
tened to follow Mutianus, leaving the subjugation of Judea 
to his noble son Titus, whom he ordered to lay siege to Jeru- 
salem. Titus encamped before its walls a. d. 73, and, being 
more disposed to mercy than vengeance, he immediately sent 
offers of peace ; but these were rejected. Upon which, Titus, 
resolvinff to give the assault, without delay ordered his men 
to raze the suberbs, cut down all the trees, and use the mate- 
rials to raise platforms against the walls. Every thin^ was 
now carried on with invincible ardour; the Romans began 
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to nlay their engines against the city with all their might ; 
and it was by one of those that Jesus, the son of Ananus, 
who had so Jong foretold the destruction of the Jewish na- 
tion, was killed. Several years before the siege, Jesus had 
come up to Jerusalem from the country, to attend the festival 
of tabernacles, and became, as the people conceived, sud- 
denly deraujp^ed. In tones most doleful, ne ran through all 
the streets of the city, night and day, proclaiming, << woe to 
the city I woe to the temple ! « voice from the comers, a voice 
against Jerusalem, a voice against the nations !" For years he 
continued to traverse the city daily, and on Sabbath and other 
festivals, his voice was louder and its sound more dismal, with- 
out becoming weakened or hoarse. What vi'as still more sur- 
prising, neither threatenings nor even severe punishment could 
makenim deskt, or utter a groan or complaint, or any other 
words besides his awful woes, till he beheld the. city ac- 
tually besieged, when he cried out more loudly and fearfully 
than usual, ^' Woe also to myself!" In that mstant he was 
killed by a stone thrown by the engine of the besiegers into 
the city. Other marvellous signs, which were predicted by 
our Lord, and distinctly admonished the Jews of their ap- 
]ffoachin^ ruin, were witnessed. In reference to these, the 
reader will find sufficient information given by Bishop New- 
ton in Dissertation xviii. of his important work on the Divine 
Prophecies. 

The Jews had likewise their machines upon the walls, 
which they plied with uncommon fury : these they had taken 
lately from Cestius, when he retired so shamefully from 
them ; but they were so ignorant of their use that they made 
little«execution with them till they were better instructed by 
some Roman deserters : before this, their chief success was 
rather owinp^ to their frequent sallies ; but the Roman legions, 
who had all their towers and machines before them, made 
terrible havoc. The least stones they threw were near an 
hundred weight ; and these they could throw the length of 
two stades, or two hundred and fifty paces, and with such a 
force, that they could still do mischief on those that stood at 
some distance behind them. Titus had reared three towers 
fifty, cubits high on the terrace above mentioned ; one of 
which happening to fall in the middle of the night, greatly 
alarmed the Roman camp, who immediately ran to arms at 
the noise of it ; but Titus, upon knowing the cause, dismissed 
them, and caused it to be set up again. These towers being 
I^ated with iron, the Jews tried in vain to set fire to them, hit 
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were at length forced to retire out of the reach of their shot ; 
by which the battering-raros were now at full liberty to play 
againat the walL A breach was soon made in it, at which 
the Romans entered ; and the Jews abandoning this last in- 
dosore, retired behind the next. Titos marched close to the 
second wall, and plied his battering-rams against it so fiiri- 
oosly, that one of the towers, which looked towards the north, 
gaye a prodi^oas shake. The men who were in it made a 
signal to the Romans as if they would surrender j and, at the 
same time, sent Simon notice to be ready to give tnem a warm 
reception. Titus, having discorered their stratagem, plied 
his work more furiously, whilst the Jews that were in the 
tower set it on fire and flung themselves into the flames. The 
tower being fellen, mve them an entrance into the second in- 
closure, five da^rs after the gaining^ the first ; and Titus, who 
was bent on savins' the city, would not sufler any part of the 
wall or streets to be demolished, which left the breach and 
lanes so narrow, that when his men were furiously re- 
pulsed by Simon, they had not room enough' to make a quick 
retreat, so that there was a number of them killed in it This 
oversight was quickly rectified, and the attack renewed with 
such vigour that the place was carried four days after their 
first repulse. The famine, raging in a terrible manner in the 
city, was soon fdlowed by a pestilence; and as these two 
dreadful judgments increased, so did the rage of the factious, 
who, by their intestine feuds, had destroyed such quantities 
of provision, that they were forced to prey upon the people 
with the most unheard of crueky They forced their houses, 
and, if they found any victuals in them, they butchered them 
for not apprising them of it ; and, if they found nothing but 
bare walls, which was almost everywhere the case, they put 
them to the most severe tortures, under pretence that they had 
some provision concealed. " I should," says Josephus, " un- 
dertake an impossible task were I to enter into a aetail of all 
the cruelties of those impious wretches : it will be sufficient 
to say, that I do not think, that since the creation any city 
ever sufiered such dreadful calamities, or abounded with men 
so fertile in all kinds of wickedness." Titus, who knew 
their miserable condition, and was sdll willing to spare them, 
gave them four days to cool ; during which he caused his 
army to be mustered, and provisions to be distributed to them 
in si^ht of the Jews, who flocked upon the walls to see it ; 
wad It is thought, that even the most flagitious among the 
vealdts Were so frightened at the sight of it, that Aey would 
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hare agreed to surrender, could they imve depended upon 
that paraon which their black and horrid deeds made them 
Quite despair of. Jo0q)hus was sent to them a third time, but 
ttie stubborn people, after much abuse, began to dart their ar- 
rows at him, and all the effect it wrought on them, was only 
that it prevailed on ^eat numbers to steal away privately to 
the Romans, whilst me rest became only the more desperate, 
and resolute to hold out to the last, in spite of Titus's merci- 
ful offers. To hasten, therefore, their destined ruin, he 
caused the city to be surrounded with a strong wall, to pre- 
vent either their receiving any succours or provision from 
abroad, or their escaping his resentment by flight There 
was now nothing to he seen through the streets of Jerusalem, 
bat heaps of dead bodies rotting a^ve ground, walking skel- 
etons, and dying wr^hes. As many as were caught by the 
Romans in their sallies, Titus caused to be crucified in sight 
of the town, to strike a terror among the rest ; but tl^e zeabts 
gave it out, that they were those who fled to him for protec- 
tion ; which, when Titus understood, he sent a prisoner with 
his hands cut ofl'to undeceive and assure them, that he spared 
all that voluntarily came over to him ; which encouraged 
great numben to accept his offers, though the avenues were 
closely guarded by the factious, who put all to death who 
were caught going on that errand. A greater mischief than 
that was, that even those who escaped safe to the Roman 
camp were miserably butchered by the soldiers, from a no- 
tion which these haa taken that they had swallowed great 
quantities of gold ; insomuch that two thousand of them were 
ripped up in one nifi^ht, to come at their supposed treasure. 
We shall not so &r disgust our readers as to mention what 
miserable shifts these poor wretches made use of to prolong 
the sad remains of a life which ought to have been more 
loathsome under such circumstances than the filthy and un- 
saturtd aliments they picked up to support it It was upon 
this sad and pinching juncture, that an unhappy mother was 
reduced to the extremity of butcherinpf and eating her own 
child. When Titus heard of this inhuman deed, he swore 
thttt he would extirpate both city and people. 

The Romans having made themselves masters of the for^ 
tress Antonio ; a circumstance which obliged the Jews to set 
fire to those stately galleries which joined it to the temple, lest 
they should aflbrd an easy passacfe to the besiegers. About 
the same time Titus, with much oifficulty, procured materials 
fbr nutittg new mounds end terraces, in onier to forward the 
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tiege, and save, if pomUe, the sad remains <^ that atructiiTO; 
but his pity senrea only to render thoee obstinate wretches 
more and more desperate. Titus at length caused fire to be 
set to the gates, after having had a yeir bloody encounter, in 
which his men were repulsed with loss. The Jews were 
so terrified by this conflagration that they suffered themselves 
to be devoured by the flames without lending a helping hand 
either to extinguish them or to save their own lives. About the 
same time, Matthias the high-priest, who had encouraged the 
people to introduce Simon into the city, met with a suitable 
requital from that monster of cruelty, being first tortured and 
then condemned to death^ together with three of his sons, the 
fourth having happily conveyed himself out of reach. An- 
anias with about seventeen persons more of rank and merit, 
was put to death after them ; besides many more for hav- 
ing been caught weeping for their deceased friends. Oo 
the Seventeenth of July, the daily sacrifice ceased for the 
first time since its restoration by the brave Maccabean chie^ 
there being no proper person left in the temple to make the 
ofiering. 

Titus having set fire to the north gallery which enclosed 
the outer court of the temple, from fort Antonia to the valley 
o[ Cedron, gained an easy admittance into it, and forced the 
besieged into that of the priests. He tried in vain for six days 
to batter down one of the galleries of the precinct with an 
helepolis : he was forced to mount his battering-rams on the 
terrace, which was raised by this time ; and yet the strength 
of this wall was such that it eluded the force of these ako. 
When they found that neither rams nor sapping could suc- 
ceed, they attempted scaling, but were vigorously repulsed 
in the loss of some standams, and a number of men. At 
length Titus set fire to the gates, which, being plated with 
silver, burnt all that night, whilst the metal drofi down as it 
melted. The flame soon communicated itself to the porticoes 
and galleries, which the besieged beheld without onehnjpr to 
stop it ; but contented themselves with sending volleys ofim- 
potenc curses against the Romans. It was determined to give 
a general assault on the tenth day of August y but on the pre- 
ceding night, the Jews made two desperate sallies on the 
Romans, in the last of which, being timely succoured by 
Titus, the Romans drove them back into their inclosure: 
whether this exasperated the besiegers, or, which is more 
likely, as Josephus thinks, pushed by the hand of Providence, 
one of the Roman soldiers, of his- own accord, took up a 
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Uasiiig firebrand, aad mountmg on his comrade's shoulders, 
threw it into one of the apartments that surrounded the sanc- 
tuary, through a window, and immediately the whole north 
side was in a flame up to the third story. Titus, who had 
gone to repose himself in his pavilion, was awakened at the 
n<H8e,and ran immediately to give orders that the fire should be 
extinguished. He called, prayed, threatened, and even struck 
his men, but in vain ; the confu$ion was so great, and the 
soldiers were so obstinately bent upon destroying all that was 
left, that he was neither minded nor heard. Those that 
flocked thither from the camp, instead of obeying his orders, 
were busy, either in killing the Jews or increasing the flahies. 
When Titus observed, that all his endeavors were in vain, he 
entered the sanctuary, and the most holy place, in which he 
found still such rich and sumptuous utensils as even exceeded 
all that he had heard of. Out of the former he saved the 
golden candlestick, the table of shew-bread, the altar of per- 
nimes, all of pure gold, and the book or volume of the mw, 
wrapped up in a rich gold tissue ; but in the latter he found 
no utensils, because, in all probability, they had not made a 
fresh ark, since that of ScMoroon had been lost Upon his 
coming out of that sacred place, some other soldiers set ^je to 
k, and obliged those who nad staid behind to come out ; then 
they began to plunder, tearing even the ffold plating off the 
gates and timber-work, and carried off all the costly utensils 
and robes, insomuch as there ^vas not one of them tliat did not 
enrich himself by the pilla^. A horrid massacre ensued, in 
which many thousands perished ; some by the flames, others 
by the fall from the battlements, and a greater number by the 
«nem3r's sword, which destroyed all, without distinction oi age, 
sex, or quality. 

Titos, historians say, was a most merciful prince. This 
cannot be reconciled with his treatment o( the conquered 
Jews, unless he judged that the interests of the empire could 
only be secured by inflicting on them the most awftd punish- 
ment Certain it is, that the iron rod of Rome fell on them, 
with tremendous, and indeed, unparalleled severity. After 
the ruin of the temple, Titus went to Cesarea Phiiippi, and 
celebrated games, in which many of the captive Jews were 
thrown to the wild beasts, and others were compelled, like 
Radiators, to fight and kill one another. At Cesarea, the 
chief Roman city in Palestine, the conqueror kept the birth- 
day of his brother, and at Berytus the birth-day of his father ; 
and in these nlaces, similar inflictions on the Jews were exhib- 
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itttd for the entertainment of tbe brutkh mukitude. When 
Judea was completely reduced, Vespasian reserved k to him- 
self, end ordered the land to be sold, and, as its superior, be 
demanded all the Jews of the empire to remit to him the half- 
shekel or didrachm, which they had formerly paid annually 
for the temple ^t Jerusalem. He planted several colonies in 
the conquered country, one at Emmaus, which he named 
Nicopolis, the city of victory, and another at Cesarea, called 
Eluviana Prima, to denote that it was the first in dignity of 
the cities of Palestine, the Roman name for the whole country 
of the Jews. Samaria was aI»o probably colonised, for it was 
named Neapolis. Agrippa retired from his kingdom with 
Titus, and resided at Rome wkh his sister Bernice. 

It has been calculated that the total number of individuals 
who perished from first to last in this war with the Romans, 
amounted to the awful sum of about one million and a half. 

The spirk of revolt was not subdued in the Jews by their 
lose of country and power. They still continued to expect 
the promised conqueror, spoken of by their prophets, and 
were ever prepared to listen to the nattering and delusive 
hopes which any dexterous and bold impostor held out to 
them. But everywhere they were hated, crushed, despised, 
and contemptuously used. Nor have we any reason to con- 
clude that they shall ever rise, as a people, to dignity and 
honour, till they return to Jehovah, the Gkxi of their fathers, 
and acknowledge the just ckims of Jesus, the Son, heir, and 
Lord of David, their most exaked king. How truly and ac- 
curately have the predictions of Moses been accomplished in 
past ages I The Jews have been dispersed over the whole 
earth, and are witnesses of the truth of the terrible prediction, 
" Thou shalt become," as the Spirit testified, " an astonish- 
ment, a proverb, and a byword, among all nations whither 
the Lord shall lead thee. And among these nations shalt 
thou find no ease, nekher shall the sole of thy foot have rest : 
but the Lord shall give thee there a tremblinfif heart, and 
fiuling of eyes, and sorrow of mind : and thy lile shall hana 
in doubt before thee : and tlum shalt fear day and night, and 
shak have none assurance of thy life ; in the morning thou 
shalt say, Would to Grod it were even ! and at even thou shalt 
say, Would to Qod k were morning 1 for the fear of thin« 
hMJt wherewith thou shalt fear, and for the sight of thine 
eyes which thou shalt see." 

The melancholy conclusion of the Jewish revolt and war 
WAS, doubtless, an auspicious event in its relatbn to the Fifth 
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Bmpire. That k was a stinrng confirmation of the truth oi 
Christianity hat been ably proved by its most enlightened ad- 
vocates, in as much as it was indisputably the fulfilment of 
the moat remarkable prediali<m8 d* tl^ Lord Jesus Christ, and 
of the anci^at prophets, frotfi Moses to Malachi. respecting the 
unbelieying and unpenitent part of that peo^e. From that 
time the covenant made with the Jews at Sinai was manifestly 
abolished ; their forfeiture f^ its peculiar privileges every in* 
tdligent and candid inquirer a^r truth may easily perceive. 
Instead of the Jews, their temple and land being the special 
objects of the Divine favcHU, they were wholly given up to 
the scorn and contempt of all nations. The ob^rvance of 
the most important and characteristic institutes and rites of 
Moses was no more practicable ; and those who unhappily 
continued to believe tnat adherence to these was still neces* 
sary in order to obtain the approbation of God, have to this 
day been without ''a prince, and without a sacrifice, and 
without an epbod, and without an image, and without tera* 
phim." They have been every where despised and contu- 
meliously treated ; the divine vengeance has pursued them 
into all lands. Truly they have experienced the truth of the 
denunciation, " Therefore will I number you to the slaughter ; 
because when I called, ye did ndSianswer ; when I spdce ye^ 
did not hear ; but did evil before mine eyes, and did choose 
that wherein I delighted not Therefore thus saith the Lord 
God, Behold, my servants shall eat, but ye shall be hungry : 
behold, my servants shall drink, but ye shall be thirsty : be- 
hold, my servants shall rejoice, but ye shall be ashamed : be- 
hold, my servants shall sing for joy of heart, but ye shall cry 
for sorrow of heart, and shall howl for vexation of spirit 
And ye shall leave your name for a curse unto my chosen : 
for the Lotd God shall slay thee, and call his servants by 
another name." 

If one reflects on the circumstances of Christians when 
Jerusalem was destroyed, in comparison to their previous his- 
tory, the path of conquest may be said to have been laid open 
before them. Their most implacable enemies were laid pros- 
trate, and their most mighty opponents had disq)peared. Pop- 
paea and Nero were numberea with the most dishonoured of 
the dead ; and the word of survivors was no more heard. 
That the faithful followers of Christ have been, and always 
will be persecuted in various ways, the scriptures testify ; but 
while the Jews were respected m the empire, they were Ae 
principal and most active opposers of the confession of Christ, 
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and of the extenmmi 6f his domhuion. Thmt hatred of. the 
apoetles and first miniMers of Christ were afanost incrediMy 
intense, burning like a furnace. The announcement that tte 
blessings of Messiah's kingdom were common to every one, 
of any nation, who submitted to hs government, rooeed the 
fierce and malignant pssion of every Jew who believed not 
that Jesus was the Blessiah, more, perhaps, than any other 
principle or fact has ever awakened the evil propensities of 
any individual or race of mankind. Had preference been 
given them in the kingdom ci Qod, and all others been ad- 
mitted to an inferior pmce, they would have hailed the apos- 
tles as ambassadors from heaven ; but when all men were in- 
discriminately invited to receive ddiverance and eternal life, 
through belief in Christ, they strained every nerve to move 
heaven, earth, and hell, to subvert the dominion of the anoint- 
ed Saviour of man. Of this proud, insolent, and wicked 
conduct of theirs, Paul thus sneaks in his letter to the Thessa- 
lonians ; " For ye, brethren, became followers of the churches 
of God, which m Judea are in Christ Jesus : for ye also have 
suffered like things of your own countrymen, even as they 
have of the Jews ; who both killed the Lord Jesus and their 
own prophets, and have nersecuted us; and they please 
not God, and are contrary W all men ; forbidding us to speak 
to the Gentiles, that they might be saved, to fill up their 
sins alway ; for the wrath is come upon them to the utter- 
most" 

Was not the tremendous judgment of Heaven on the un- 
believing most seasonably inflicted ? The Divine forbear- 
ance and riches of ifoodness had been amply shown towards 
them. Moral principle had almost ceased to operate in them ; 
they were past feeling the evidence of truth, and even the 
guilt of immorality. Their national prejudices and religious 
pride seared their consciences, and they rioted in evil passions 
and wicked deeds. The Holy Land was the most polluted 
of all lands, and fit to be delivered over to desolation, to be 
trodden down by the disobedient nations. On the other hand, 
Christians were now deprived of their most heroic leaders, if 
we except John the Apostle. They were also better known, 
and, by consequence, about to be opposed by all classes of un- 
believers and lalse professors with nitherto unexampled vio- 
lence. It was, therefore, a merciful interposition of Heaven 
in behalf of the rising empire of Christ to remove their Jew- 
ish enemies, so that their trials might not be greater than they 
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might be aUe to endure aad overcome. The state of the em- 
pire too, as we shall see, tended to lessen the number and se- 
verity of their trials, and allow them to prosecute their labours 
and to advance the iotere^ts of truth and righteousness with 
comparative safety for many yeara 



CHAPTER V. 



THE ROMAN EBfPIRE TIUUBIFHANT— CONTINUED. 



The exultation of the Romans orer the graye of Nero was 
transitory. They beheld the throne occupied, during the 
short period of about eighteen months, by three successive 
emperors, each of whom perished tragically, after being the 
instruments or causes of extreme sufferings to their wretched 
subjects, especially to the citizens of Rome and inhabitants 
of Italy, for the provinces were comparatively unaffected by 
the few events which then transpired. The army and the 
citizens of Rome entertained, hign hopes from the accession 
of Galba ; and when they were disappointed, they became 
incontrollable, and wreaked their vengeance on one idol that 
they might erect another fki more worthless. Galba was of 
illustrious rank, familiar with the sciences and literature of 
his age and had long distinguished himself as a military* 
leader and a civil governor. By the patronage of Livia, he 
was raised before me legal age to the first office of the state. 
He refused the hand of Agrippina, who solicited him to ac- 
cept it, after the death of her husband Domitius, the father 
of Nero. Caligula appointed him to command the legions 
in Germanjr, where he gained great fame by restoring the 
ancient discipline in the army, and compelling the Germans 
to acknowledge the Roman power. Such was his popularity 
at the time of the death of Caligula, that many persons of 
^eat authority and power wished him to seize* the empire. 
He, however, retained his fidelity, and almost forced the 
troops to take the usual oaths to Claudius, who immediately 
numbered him among his most esteemed friends. For two 
years he governed the Roman provinces in Africa with a 
nigher reputation than his most honoured predecessors. Da- 
ring one half of the da3rs of Nero, Gralba lived in retirement ; 
but he had been one of the governors of Spain eight years 
at the time that he assum^ the title of^^ emperor. He 
was now in his seventy-second year, and was labouring un- 
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4er the iniinnhies of age. The almost inevitable consequence 
of this was, that he threw himself wholly into the hands of 
fiivoarites, and left the administration to be conducted by 
them,- even when he kn^w that their meatores were neither 
just nor popular. Their acts were, of course, all ascribed to 
him, and speedily rendered him as universally disliked as he 
had formerly been admired. Some of the first acts of his 
reign were most inconsiderate, oppressive, and cruel. Before 
he arrived in Rome, the sovereign power had been usurped 
by N3rmphidius Sabinus, who, with Tigellinus, commanded 
the prsBtorian guards. Though he was put to death by the 
soldiers, yet Gkdba command^ to kill all who were reputed 
his accom^ices, without form of law. Many of these were 
persons of nigh rank, and their, destruction and unhappy end 
alienated all ranks from the emperor, whose age, experience, 
and past integrity, had induced all to expect that he would 
have been guided by justice and humanity. Other eminent 
persons, whose power was dreaded by him or his favourite 
ministers, suffered death in a manner equally illegal and ar- 
bitrary, while some of the most active instruments of Nero's 
oppressions and cruelties purchased their safety by enriching 
those who directed the counsels of Galba. On approaching 
the city, a large body of marines, whom Nero had formed 
into a legion, met him, to petitidn a confirmation of the privi- 
leges which had been granted them. He declined to hear 
them ; they became mutinous, and he ordered his horse to 
ride through the midst of them. Many of them were slain ; 
and of those who escaped he condemned to death one of 
every ten. ^^ As the public treasure had been quite exhausted 
by Nero, who had consumed above seventy millions in pro- 
fuse pensions and donations, Galba, afler examining every 
expedient to raise the necessary subsidies, preferred to all 
others, as the most just, that of supplying the public at the 
expense of those lor whose sake th^ public had been impov- 
erished. All the partakers, therefore, in the late emperor's 
extravagance were called to an account, and it was enacted, 
that they should retain only a tenth of that wild liberality,^ 
and restore the rest But as they had scarce a tenth lefl un- 
wasted, having lavished the plunder of the public and of 
their fellow-citizens in the same rioting and prodigality in 
which they had squandered away their own private fortunes, 
the emperor obliged those who had had any dealings with 
them, who had bought or received any thing from them, to 
refund the whole. For these searches and exactions a new 
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court was instituted, id whkh presided, accordix^ to Tacito^ 
thirty, according to Sueton.us, My Roman knigbts ; who ex- 
tended their inquiries e?en into Greece, and there obliged the 
players upon instruments, the actors, wrestlers, charioteers, 
the judges at the Olympic games, the priestess of Apdlo Del- 
pfaicus, 6uL to restore nine-tenths of r^ero's donations. As 
Uiis was an affidr without bounds, and many were afiected 
by it, as on all hands were seen open saleSj and the public 
crier^ and this court was new in its institution, and from the 
multitude of officers, from the numerous suits, heavy and 
vexatious, the whole city, nay, the whole empire, were in a 
ferment The soldiers of the prstorian guards were kept 
quiet a while, in expectation of the migh^ donative, which 
had been promised them by Nymphidius in Galba's name, 
supposing that though they did not receive the full, yet the 
emperor, notwithstanding his parsimony, would not scruple 
to bestow upon them the same sum that bad been given 
them by Nera But when he refused to ftilfil the prom- 
ise which had been made in his name, and ordered only 
a small sum, less than had yet been given by any prince, to 
be distributed amonof them, they couM not refrain from se- 
ditious invectives, vUifying the emj>eror for his old a^e and 
avarice. This disafifection was heightened by a saymg of 
Qalba, — a saying, according to Tacitus, worthy of the primi- 
tive virtue of the Romans and the commonwealth, but to 
himself dangerous : '< That he chose his soldiers, and did not 
buy them." His severity, too, ia exacting a strict observance 
of military discipline, a Quality so admired of old, and by the 
armies ever distinguished with applause, was very grievous 
to a slothful soldiery, scorning the ancient discipline, and, for 
thirteen years, so accustomed to the base reign of Nero, that 
at this time they no less admired the vices of their princes 
than of old they had adored their virtues. He discharged 
several of the praetorian 'guards, who had been encaged in 
the conspiracy of Nymphidius ; and dismissed, wiUiout the 
usual rewards, the Grerman cohort, which had served the 
other Cesars with unshaken fidelity, ordering them to re- 
turn to their country, beicause he suspected their fidelity and 
loyalty. 

The disafifection of the soldiers and citizens of Rome excited 
in Gialba distressing apprehensions ; and these were much in- 
creased when he received information of the revolt of the Ro- 
man legions in Upper Germany, who clamorously demanded 
the senate to elect a new emperor. To avert all (langer, he 
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Molfeito eKocQtty without deky, the purpose which had al- 
ready occupied hie thought, to choose a successor to the throne. 
In order to this, he called a council of his most confidential 
ministers, Vinius and Laco, and Marius Celsus, who was 
chosen consul for the following year, and D. Geminius, 
governor of Roma Otho, whom Nero had separated from 
his wife, that he might himself possess her, was governor of 
Lusitania, in Spain. He was the first Roman governor who 
publicly acknowledged Gralba. He had bribed Vinius, who, 
therdbre, most eameitly urged the emperor to adopt him for 
his son and successor. Geminius as strongly recommended 
Dolabella, who was nearly related to Galba. But the aged 
prince, influenced merely by regard for the public welfare, 

Preferred Piso Licinanus, a Roman noble and descendant of 
^ompeythe Great He was in the vigour of life, and uni- 
versally known to be possessed of great talents, adorned by 
singular modesty. This decision was soon made known to 
the senate and army. Otho conceived himself insulted, for 
he believed that he had the first claims on the patronage of 
Galba. He immediately prepared to contend for the imperial 
crown; and in this he was encouraged by his numerous 
freedmen, and by the astrologers whom he consulted. One 
of his freedmen, named Onomastus, by the agency of two sol- 
diers, actually procured for him the sovereignty of the world. 
Rome was full of troops, who were already inclined to revolt 
By the secret manoeuvres of Veturius, a private of the life 
guards, and B. Proculus, who held the omce of tesserarius, 
which was to carry to the same band the parole in writing 
from the tribune, tne praetorian guard were persuaded to sup- 
port the pretensions of Otho. He was in Kome, and they 
proposed to seize him when he was returning home from sup- 
per, one night in January, and publicly proclaim him em- 
peror. 

The night fixed on passed, and the emperor was admon- 
ished of the conspiracy, in the presence of Otho, who instantly 
retired from court He was discovered by about twenty of the 
guards ; they flsduted him emperor, and forcibly carried him 
to the camp, where he was received by all the soldiers as 
their sovereign and leader. Galba in vain attempted to sup- 
press the revolt The very firuards of his person deserted 
him ; and those who carried nim through the city threw the 
chair from them, and left him exposed to the fury of the sol- 
diers. He was killed, and his body shockingly mangled. 
Piso was dragged from the temple or Vesta, whimer he had 
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fled for safety, and tbe beads c^ both were presented by 
bloody hands to Otho. Galba's, after being exposed for some- 
time on a pole, was left on the tomb of one of Nero's freed- 
men whom he had execoted ; there it was found on the fol- 
lowing morning, and laid with the ashes of his body, which, 
after the manner of the Roman great men, had been burnt 
He had reigned only about seven months. 

The news of Qalba's death were no sooner divulged than 
the senate, the Roman knights, and the people, earnestly 
crowded to the camp. They condemned the conduct of €ralba; 
magnified the judgment and choice of the soldiery, kissed 
the hands of Otho, and the more counterfeit their indications 
of zeal, the more loud were their protestations. The senate, 
as if they were not the same men, says Plutarch, or had other 
gods to swear by, took the same oath to Otho which Otho had 
not long before taken to Galba, and had just then violated. 
The new emperor received all with great demonstrations 
of kindness ; and, at the same time, endeavoured to pacify the 
soldiery, who breathed nothing but menaces and ravage. 
They demanded, that Manius cSlsus, consul elect, and a faith- 
ful friend to Gralba, even in his last distress, should be instantly 
put to death. They hated him on account of his integrity 
and unshaken fidelity ; but what they chiefly aimed at was, 
to have their hands let loose to general pillage and massacre, 
and to destroy every worthy and able man in the Roman state. 
As Otho had not sufficient authority to check the fury of the 
licentious soldiery, he pretended great wrath against Celsns, 
ordered him to be put m irons, as if he reserved him for some 
more severe punishment: and by that artifice redeemed him 
from a violent death. From this moment, all things were 
transacted by the arbitrary will of the soldiers: by them were 
chosen the captains of the prstorian guards, namely I^otius 
Primus, once a common soldier : with him they joined Lici- 
hius Proculus, one in high confidence with Otho, and throught 
to have been employed by him to promote his intrigues. To 
the government of Rome they advanced Flavius Sabinus, 
pirtiy in deference to the judgment of Nero, in whose reign 
he had administered the same office, and partly from regard 
to his brother Vespasian. They then demanded, that the 
fees which they had been used to pay to their centurions for 
exemption from certain military burdens, should be utterly 
abolished, for under this name every soldier paid an annual 
tribute ; hence the fourth part of a legion used to be absent 
at once, roaming, like vagrants, up and down the countries 
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where thejr were quartered, and robbings and plundering, iti 
order to raise money wherewith to purchase a dispensation 
from military toils. As most of the soldiers were corrupted 
by such wild immunity, and reduced to beggary by the fees 
they paid for it, they were always ready to run headlong into 
sedition, dissension, and civil wars. Otho, therefore, readily 
granted them their request ; but, that he might not estrange from 
him the affections of tne centurions, he ui^ertook to pay out of 
his own revenue the fees for such exemptions and lurloughs, 
when they were judged necessary ; a regulation which by his 
successors was perpetuated as part of die military establish- 
ment" 

Otho had scarcely been publicly proclaimed by the senate, 
emperor Cesar Augustus, when he was dreadfully alarmed 
by the report of the revolt of the troops in Lower Germany, 
who had saluted their commander, V itellius, emperor. These 
were speedily joined by the legions and Upper Grermany; 
and the colonies of Cologne, Treves, and Langres, zealously 
supplied Vitellius with men, horses, and money. He re- 
ceived a great accession by several of the Roman governors 
in Gaul and Bntain declaring for him. He owed, however, 
his success much more to the aversion of the army to Galba 
than to his own talents or character. Except his descent from 
one of the most illustrious families of Rome, and his useless 
liberality to the soldiers and the ignorant, idle, and impure 
multitude, he had nothing to recommend him to the people. 
From his youth, he was infamous for every species of vice, 
including the most abominable that ever debased human na- 
ture, His intemperance and gluttony were almost incredible. 

During the brief period of his reign in Rome his con- 
temptible manner of life is thus descri^ : ^ He quite aban- 
doned the functions of an emperor, resigning nimself en- 
tirely to riot, luxury, and gluttony. In his court no man 
strove to rise by virtue or ability. One only road there was 
to preferment, namely, by means of consuming banquets, io 
gorge the appetite of the emperor, ever cravinsf, and never 
satiated. He ate constantly three, and often four and five 
meals a-day, having brought himself to a habit of discharg- 
ing his stomach by vomiting when he pleased. All his meak 
were expensive almost beyond belief, but not always at his 
own charge ; for he frequently invited himself to the 
houses of his friends, to breakfast in one place, to dine in an- 
other, and to sup in a third, all on the same day. He was 
every where entertained in a most sumptuous and expensive 
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BMnner : but of all these eDtertainments the most memoraUe 
was made for him by Lucius his brother ; in which, if Sue- 
tonius and Eutropius are to be credited, two thousand difier- 
ent sorts of fish, and seven thousand of fowl, were served up, 
the choicest of both sorts that the sea and land afforded. His 
own profuseness fell not much short of his brother's at the 
dedication of a charger, which, by reason of its capacity, he 
termed the target of Minerva. It was nevertheless nlled with 
the livers of the fish called scan, the brains of pheasants and 
peacocks, the tongues of birds called phcenicqpiteri, and the 
smaU guts of lampreys brought from the Carpathian Sea, 
and the farthermost coasts of Spain, s As he judged it suffi- 
cient to enjoy present pleasures, without troubliog himself 
about future events, he squandered away in banquets above 
seven millions of our money in four months ; and Josephus 
asserts, that if he had reigned lon^^, the who}e wealth of the 
empire would not have been sufficient to supply the expenses 
€i his table. Be^es the vast sums he consumed by his 
riotous living, he erected at a great charge staUes for the use 
of Charioteers, exhibited almost daily shows in the drcus, 
combats in the theatre and ampitheatre, and wantonly scat* 
tered his treasures in every kind of expense. Nothing eave 
greater disgust to the virtuous, though it proved matter of joy 
to the promote and debauched, than his solemnizing with 
great pomp in the field of Mars the obsequies of Nero, and 
obliging the Augustal priests, an order by Tiberius conse- 
crated to the Julian family, to assist at that ceremony." 

While his power was ffreat in many provinces, the greater 
number remamed faithful to Otho, and this occasioned a san- 
guinary civir war, which produced incalculable misery to 
Uie regions where it prevailed. Their respective forces were 
great ; and notwithstanding each of the rivals for power 
were willing to make great concessions to the other, yet the 
contest continued till Otho, in despair, took lus own life. Sev- 
eral great battles were fought, and many thousands perished. 
The submission of Otho'^ troops brought no peace to Italy. 
The citizens of Rome indeed shouted for joy, and the senate 
heaped honours on Vitellius ; but the inhabitants of the coun- 
try were afflicted with greater calamities than during the 
war. The soldiers who had conquered, distributed among 
the cities and municipal towris, committed most dreadful de- 
vastations, without even sparing the temples. Some, in the 
disfiruise of soldiers, killed their particular enemies ; and the 
soldiers themselves, as they were well acquaint^ with the 
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twuArjf marking out the richest inhalntants, plundered their 
houses and &nns, putting all to fire and sword without mercy, 
if any resistance was ofered. Their generals durst not re* 
strain them, being themselves equally guilty, and awed by 
their men. They exhausted Italy; the most wealthy were 
deprived of all 

In his progress to take possession of Rome, Vitellius re- 
ceived tidinffs from his friends in Syria that the eastern prov- 
inces had taken the oath of fidelity to him. Having now, aa 
he supposed, no rival power to fear, he and his army aban- 
doned themselves to excessive sensuality, rapine, and murder. 
In all the g^reat towns through which he passed after leaving 
Bononia, the modern Bologne, " every pleasure proved a bail 
to stop him. He entered the cities in a kind of triumph, and 
stirred not upon the rivers "but in his painted galleys, cu- 
riously adorned with garlands and flowers^ and plentifully 
stored with the most exquisite delicacies and incentives to glut- 
tony. He was accompanied by threescore thousand armed 
onen, a greater number of retainers to the camp, and an im- 
mense multitude of buffoons, mimics, players, singers, chari- 
oteers, d&c., for in such disgraceful familiarities he took fifreat 
pleasure. Among these there was no order or discipHne ; 
nay, their rapines and daily disorders, however insupportable, 
proved to the emperor matter of sport and diversion. Hence, 
not satisfied with free quarters wherever they came, they en- 
franchised slaves, plundered the houses oi their hosts, in- 
sulted their wives and children, and, where any. resistance 
was offered, beat, wounded, and killed at their pleasure: 
for though they were constantly quarreling among them- 
selves, yet, in contesting with the peasants, they were always 
unanimous. Not onlv the colonies, villages, and municipal 
cities were consumed by furnishing aucn vast supplies of 
provision ; but as the grain was then ripe, the lands were 
stripped and laid waste. As the emperor drew near Rome, 
the crowd, great in itself, was mightily increased by the arri- 
val of the senators and Roman knig^hts, who came out to 
meet the emperor; a compliment which some paid put of 
fear, others out of flattery. When the mighty multitude was 
within seven miles of Rome, Vitellius caused d quantity of 
meat ready dressed to be distributed amongst the soldiers, to 
every man his portion, as if he had been fattening^ a number 
of gladiators. In the meantime, the populace, who came in 
droves to the camp, and were scattered all over it, while the 
soldiers heeded them not, cut and conveyed away their belts 
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Without being perceived : which, it seems, was a foke in 

great vogue with the multitude and the raobie of the city, 
ut the soldiers, who were strangers to such jokes, and could 
not brook them, upon being ask^, by way of derision, what 
was become of their belts, ran to arms, and, with their drawn 
swords, felling upon the disarmed multitude, slauc^htered 
great numbers of them, which occasioned a general alarm 
and consternation in the city. When the tumult in the camp 
was composed, Vitellius, mounted upon a stately courser, and 
in his coat of armour, with his sword by his side, began to 
advance to the gates of the city, ordering the senate and peo- 
ple to march before him. But being advised by his friends 
not to enter the city in his warlike dress, as if it had been ta- 
ken by storm, he put on the senatorial robe, and made an 
entry altogether orderly and pacific, surrounded with stand- 
ards and colours, and followed by his numerous troops, — the 
whole a fflorious sight, and an army worthy of a better em- 
peror. In this state he went to the capitol, to offer sacrifice 
to Jupiter ; and there finding his mother Sextilia, embraced 
and honoured her with the title of Augusta. From the cap- 
itol, he marched in the same pomp to the imperial palace. 
The next day he assembled the senate, and made a public 
speech, in which he promised extraordinary advantages from 
his administration, uttered high and pompous things of him- 
self, and chiefly enlarged upon his temperance, though all 
Italy had seen him, during^ his march, wallowing in volup- 
tuousness, and continually intoxicated with wine. The 
thoughtless muhitude, however, broke out into loud acclama- 
tions and wishes ; and, as he refused the title of Augustus, 
the3r pressed him so that he accepted it at last, with as much 
vanity as he had before refusied it. He likewise took upon 
him the office of chief pontiff; but was so ignorant of the 
religious rites, that, a few days after, that is, on the eighteenth 
of July, he published an 'edict concerning the celebration of 
certain solemnities, though that day had been always held 
unlucky." He now endeavoured by every art to please the 
multitude, and committed the administration wholly to favour- 
ites, who imitated him in all his love of splendour and low 
pleasures, and chiefly devised by what means they mip^ht 

firocure for themselves all that was valuable in the empire, 
n four inonths, it is said, one of his freedmen had obtained 
wealth equal to what had been possessed by all former im- 
perial freedmen. 
No one can be surprised that Vespasian suceeded in dis- 
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possesftin^ such a rile and profligate man of the throne of 
Rome, it onl^ seems strange that he should have ever ac- 
knowledged hmi, as we find he did, and displeased his army 
hy requiring them also to take the oath of allegiance to him. 
He was, however, soon prevailed on hy the friends of Rome 
to assume the supreme power. He first formed an imperial 
council at Berytus, the present Beyrout, and made great pre- 
narations for war. Information of this, no sooner reached 
illyricum, than the Roman legions there discovered extraor- 
dinary zeal in his cause, and those in Panonia and Msesia fol- 
lowed, their example. This defection of the troops could not 
long be unknown in all the western provinces of the empire ; 
but Vespasian's pretensions and deeds Vitellius employed 
every possible means to conceal. On the mention of his 
name, he is said to have been observed' to start, even before 
he had heard of his revolt And now his only consolation 
was, that the governors of Africa, Spain, Germany, and 
Britain had not renounced his authority. 

Vespasian was the first of his family who was numbered 
among the Roman nobility. His grandfather and father were 
more eminent for virtue than rank. The latter so distinguished 
himself for integrity, as collector of taxes in one ci the cities 
of Asia, that the citizens raised statues to his honour, on which 
was the remarkable inscription, " To the honest publican." 
Vespasian successively rose to the first offices of state, perhaps 
partly hy his meanness in flattering the emperors Claudius 
and Gahgula. . When he accompanied the former to Britain, 
his eminent military talents were developed, although he held 
only the office of tribune. In the rank of proconsul, Nero 
sent him to govern Africa, where his administiation procured 
him some celebrity. But his great talents were more fully 
displayed in Judea,and induced not only his own officers, but all 
who knew him to regard hito worthy of the sovereignty of the 
empire. 

While Vespasian was employed in the east in preparation, 
he commissioned Mutianus, governor of Syria, to proceed with 
an army to Italy. Before his arrival in Rome, the cause of 
Vespasian had triumphed, chiefly by the skill and bravery of 
Antonius Primus, who became the principal leader of the 
legions in Illyria. He boldly marched into Cisalpine Gaul, 
and afler capturing several cities, engaged the army of Vitel- 
lius, near Cremona. This proved a dreadful conflict in 
which the nearest relations fiercely opposed one another. 
The troops of Vitellius were totally def(Mited, with the loea ot 
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thirty thousand men. Those who escaped sought refoge 
under the walls of the city, and defended themselyes by a 
deep ditch. The conquerors by force entered the camp, the 

Sound of which was covered with the dead bodies of its de- 
iders. The city surrendered, but was pillaged and 
burnt, in revenge for the fidelity of the citizens to Vitellius ; 
and not less than fifty thousand of them were murdered. As 
soon as this event was known in Spain and Britain, the Romans 
in these countries declared for Vespasian. 

Vitellius placed himself at the head of an army to oppose 
the entrance of Vespasian's army into Italy ; but on learning 
Uiat the fleet stationed at Misenum had. deserted him, he 
fled in consternation to Rome. In consultation with F. 
Sabinus, Vespasian's brother, he proposed to abdicate the 
throne. To this the consul, troops, and people of Rome 
would not consent Sabinus, urged by his friends, resorted 
to arms to compel him to retire. He was opposed by the 
troops of Vitellius, and fled to the capitol, whicn was imme- 
diately besieged and burnt to the ground. He was made 
prisoner, and murdered. Domitian, the younger son of Ves- 
pasian, was saved by the interposition of one oi his freed men, 
who disguised him with the linen robes of the priests who 
ofiered sacrifices in the capitoL 

Vitellius once more sent messengers to A. Primus ex- 
pressing his willingness to accept of the terms of the treaty 
mto which he had entered with Sabinus. He was informed 
that he must now unconditionally surrender. Primus speed- 
ily advanced with his army towards Rome. They were met 
by the feeble forces of the capital. The contest, however, was 
fierce; a more sanguinary battle, it is said, the Romans 
never witnessed. On the city being captured, Vitellius 
fled from the palace, but, terrified by being abandoned by 
all, he returned, and concealed himself under a bed in the 
porter's lodge. He was discovered, dragged half naked 
through the streets, insulted by the people, put to death, and, 
with every species of indignity, cast into the Tiber. His 
body was afterwards recovered and buried by his widow. 
His brother Lucius hastened to his relief, but being informed 
of his melancholy end, he and his band surrendered to the 
conquerors. He was slain, but his followers were dismissed. 
Though there remained no longer cause of strife, the victors 
continued to plunder the city. They filled the streets and 
public places with the bodies of those whom they murdered, 
that they might obtain their property. "The indigent part 
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of the po]mi&c6 failed not to join the soMiera in the general 
violence and spoil, so that on all sides nothing was heard but 
dismal complaints and outcries, and nothing seen but the 
dreadful calamities of a city stormed and sacked. Domitian, 
who already enjoyed the name and residence of Cesar, instead 
of striving to check the insolence of the soldiery, attended to 
his in&mous pleasures, and only by his dissolute life showed 
himself the son of an emperor. Primas, in whose hands the 
whole power was lodged, made use of it only to plunder more 
freely, being entirely taken up in conveying from the palace 
treasure, moveables, and domestic slaves, as if he were still 
seizing the spoil of Cremona. When the fury of the soldiers 
begtn to abate, the senate met and confirmed the sovereignty* 
of Vespasian, decreeing to him with great alacrity all the titles 
and prerogatives ever vested in former princes. They de- 
clared him consul, giving him his son Titus for colleague in that 
dignity. Domitian they honoured with the prsBtorship and 
consular authority ; they presented Primus with the consular 
ornaments, and Cornehus Fuscus and Arrius Varus, with 
those of the pre^orship. All these decrees were passed at the 
motion of Valerius Asiaticus, consul elect." 
' The day afler Vitelliud was murdered, Mutianus reached 
Rome, and assumed all the dignity and authority of emperor, 
ezc^ the title. Under his administration, several persons 
conceived to have some claims tp the throne were put to death : 
and the Romans suiSered much in subduing the Germans ana 
Gauls, who had cast off the yoke of Rome. Domitian was, 
however, nominally invested with the chief authority in the 
metropolis. Vespasian at length reached Italy, with the fame, 
not only of a great commander, but also of one whom it was 
believed the gods favoured with the power of working mira- 
cles ; for when in Egypt he was astonished to find that he 
had restored sight to one man reputed blind, and healed a 
paralytic. The Romans received him with the strongest 
markB of respect ; the streets through which he passed to the 
capitol were ^ strewed with flowers, and the whole city, like 
a temple, filled with precious odours and perfumes. Altars 
were everywhere raised, and victims slain, with supplications 
to the gods that yespasian miffht rule the empire many years, 
and his son Titus reign afier him ; that the sovereignty might 
for ever remain in his &mily, and Rome flourish under their 
auspices and authori^. Great expectations were formed oi 
Vespasian by all ranks of men, and no one was disappointed 
in his expectations : for he made it his whole buisiness to re- 

18» 
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establith the cooimonweahb, and restore the «nptre to iti fer 

mer grrandear ; to conform to the laws, and see that all Uhera 
conformed to them ; to consult the good of the whole, and of 
individuals ; to prevent oppression, and to punish it ; to pro- 
mote virtue, ancf reward it ; to enforce the observance of the 
laws by his example, as well as by his judgments ; and to 
merit the affections and fidelity of the people, by his paternal 
care and impartiality." 

Compared with princes in general, Vespasian was almost 
in all things a perfect pattern of a wise, just, merciful, and 
generous sovereign. He expended immense wealth in the 
patronage of the learned, and in the embellishment of Roma 
lie far surpassed the great men of his country who preceded 
him, in clemency ; and revenge appeared scarcely ever to 
regulate his conduct ; but his Splendid character was deeply 
stained by his severity to Julius Sabinus, who had raised an 
insurrection in Graul, and assumed the title of emperor on the 
death of Yitellius. Sabinus, when his troops were killed or 
dispersed, retired to a cave which he had prepared unknown 
to all except two faithful freedmen. Here ne Hved with his af- 
fectionate wife and children, nine years. By her address 
and precaution, he sometimes mixed in society, and once vis- 
ited Rome. Being at last discovered, and carried to Rome, 
the husband and wife were, without any state necessity, pat 
to death. Their two children were spared, and trained up at 
the public expense. 

Vespasian was considered by many avaricious, and it is 
certain that he oppressed the empire by taxation. This is a 
common defect in magnificent prmces, for otherwise they find 
it impossible to raise supplies equal to their great expenditure. 
The. latter is deemed mdispensable, in order to gratify and 
procure the applause of the few, without reflecting on the 
misery inflicted on the many. His government was probably 
nevertheless, felt less oppressive than almost any of his pre- 
decessors ; for there were only two limited insurrections da- 
ring his reign, and these were speedily suppressed. The 
subjugation of the greater part of Britain augmented the 
glory of his reign. This was chiefly efiected by the justly 
celebrated Julius Agrioola, who was not less distinguished by 
his political wisdom and humanity, than by his warlike skiu 
and bravery. He extended, the power oi Rome over £ng>- 
land, and the most valuable parts c^ Scotland ; and, as gov- 
ernor of the Britons, for several years promoted civilization 
among thenu They were taught the sciences, and the arts 
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gf the RomattB excited them to seek the convenienceft and 
comforts of enlighteoed society. 

After a glorious reign of about ten years, Vespasian died, 
A. D. 79, deeply regretted by his numerous subjects. In the 
early part of hjs reign, he conferred on his son Titus the title 
of emperor,, admitted him to share with him the supreme 
power, and gave him the command of the prsetorian guards. 
He was, therefore, enahled, without much difficulty, to ascend 
the throne of his father, notwithstanding the pretension of his 
brother, that his father desired that they should divide the 
power between them. Vespasian had alwajrs treated his son 
Titus as hk equal and friend. They had both been honoured 
at Rome by a triumph commemgrating the conquest of Judea. 
It was a scene of^freat splendour; all the wealth of the 
Jews, which Titus had carried to Rome, was displayed before 
the astonished multitude ; and the triumphal arch, describinff" 
his noble exploits, stiU remains a witness of the dreadfiu 
overthrow of the Jewish nation. At the time of this triumph, 
the temple of Janus was shut, to intimate that profound peace 
prevailed in the whole empire. To perpetuate this joyful 
event, the temple of peace was erected, and in it were depos- 
ited the spoils of the great city of Jerusalem. Titus was 
brought up in the court of Nero with the amiable Britan- 
nicus, for whom he cherished ardent affection, and he 
never ceased to regret his premature and cruel death. After 
his own exaltation to the throne, he raised two statues to his 
memory. Favoured with the best education, Titus was in 
youth admired for his eloquence and poetical talents, and 
scarcely less for his bravery and modesty. He was admired 
for the strength of his social aiSection ; and was the protector 
of his brother, whose imprudent and wicked conduct he was 
apprehensive should provoke their ftuher to great wrath. He 
rose to considerable distinction in the state and army, before 
he was intrusted with the command of the army in Judea. 
But after his return to Rome, if Suetonius may be credited, 
he debased himself by injustice as a judge, and by pursuing 
the most worthless and most polluting pleasures, insomuch 
that scarcely any prince ever coAimenced a reign << with a 
more sullied reputation, or more abhorred by the populace." 
The change which passed over him on his succeeding to the 
entire power of the empire, was therefore not more astonish- 
ing than it was pleasing to all ranks. Though he was m his 
fortieth year, by vigorous and resolute efforts he changed hii 
general halnts and manner of life, and, during the short 
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period which Fnyvideaace pennitted him to reigii, he equalled, 
if he did not surpass every Roman emperor, in moderation, 
kindness, justice, and humanity. Among the first rigns of 
his reformation, he dismissed Bemice, the Jewish prmcess, 
sister of Agrippa, to whom he was exceedingly attached, 
merely hecause the Romans regarded his umcm.to a foreign 
lady, especially one of Jewish descent, degmding to a Roman 
emperor. She was not only removed from court, hut from 
Rome and even Italy. He studied propriety of conduct, pro- 
moted peace by every proper means, and was incessant in 
doing good, insomuch that he was by universal consent de- 
nominated, <' the delight of mankind." One evening he was 
told that he had bestowed no &vour on that day ; his expres- 
sion of regret was so striking and m^n^ble as to become 
almost proverbiaJ, — " My friends, I have lost a day." When 
he entered on the office of high-priest, he pleaded that he 
might be excused from shedding human blood, and he par^ 
doned two senators whom the senate had condemned to death 
on being detected in forming a conspiracy against him. He 
ahrogateid the law of majesty, and forbade the prosecution of 
any who reviled him of the memory of his predecessors, re- 
marking, ^' If men de&me me undeservedly, they are to be 
pitied rather than punished ; if deservedly, it would be ex- 
treme injustice to punish them for speaking truth. As for 
my predecessors, if they are gods, they have sufficient power 
to revenge any injuries done them." 

Several awful calamities happened during his reign of two 
years, and gave occasion to most striking displays of his no- 
ble and generous spirit. Vesuvius never exhibited such ter- 
rific grandeur and destructive power, as in his time. Its fires 
burst forth with tremendous violence, laid waste an immense 
extent of country, and consumed a number of cities, with 
their inhabitants. The fine cities of Pompeii and Hercula- 
neum were completely buried. Pliny, the elder and natural- 
ist, impelled by his intense desire to witness the marvellous 
operations of nature, sailed from Misenum towards the vol- 
canic mount, and perished in Stabise, where he. passed the 
night, notwithstanding that its inhabitants had fl^ from the 
burning ashes which soon destroyed it His body was found 
three days after, and interred by Pliny, his nephew, who had 
narrowly escaped a similar fate at Misenum. This calamity 
also terminated the lives of the poet, C. Bassus ; Agrippa, 
son of C. Felix, known as the procurator of Judea; and 
Drusilla, a daughter of king Agrippa. It was almost in- 
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atandy followed by a great fire in Rome, which lasted three 
days. Titus employed all his resources to repair the losses 
produced by both calamities. These were succeeded by an 
mex|Hre88ibly dreadful plague, which killed in Rome, in one 
night, ten thousand citizens. The benevolent emperor neff- 
le^ed no means which he deemed adapted to remove this 
evil, oir to mitigate the sufferings of those who lost their 
friends; and with apparent tenderness and 'compassion, he 
endeavoured to relieve them by consolatory edicts and most 
liberal gifts. He adorned the city with a magnificent am- 
phitheatre and baths, and repaired ancient aqueducts and 
roads for the convenience of the citizens. The dedication of 
the amphitheatre was accompanied with the most imposing 
shows, during one hundred days, with the design of cheering 
the spirits of the people, depressed by the public calamities. 
His administration delighted all ranks, and the senate were 
devising how they mi^ht most suitably express for him the 
public admiration and gratitude, when he was suddenly 
seized by a violent fever, which quickly proved fatal, and 
threw the community into a state of consternation and grief. 
He left only one child, a daughter named Julia Sabina. His 
worthless Inrother Domitian, ascended the throne without op- 
position, in the thirtieth year of his age, and reigned about 
fifteen years. 

Judging by authentic records, it seems obvious that power, 
inclination, and pleasure to work wickedness and augment 
the misery of mankind were never witnessed combined in a 
greater degree than in this prince. He was an entire mass 
of human depravity, in which were rarely visible, from his 
birth to his death, one ray of moral excellence. If he was, 
at any time, under moral restraint, it might be traced to a de- 
ficiency of courage or an excess of vanity, and not to respect 
for his own judgment or conscience, nor reverence for any- 
thing divine or human. We cannot reconcile some state- 
ments concerning him which seem contradictory. He neg- 
lected, in youth, all education, iexcept archery, say some au- 
thors, while others appeal to facts which show him to have 
been superior to many of his rank, in talents, literature, and 
poetic ]pfenius. He is said to have lived in great poverty, and 
sold himself for the vilest purpose to procure the means of 
subsistence, and yet no hint is given of his &ther having ever 
decline to supply his necessities. No one useful action 
seems to have Seen performed by him previously to his as- 
cent to the throne. He was sufficiently ambitious, but detti- 
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tote of wiaioakj activky, mnd fortitude to conduct any ardu- 
ous enterpriee, whether lawful or unlawful In the absence 
xtf his Either and brother, when the former was proclaimed 
by the senate emperor, he was honoured with the title of 
Ceeor. He instantly assumed the chief power, but he left 
others to conduct the government, and, finding himself libe- 
rated from authority and law, he gave himself wholly to vo- 
luptuous pursuits, with all the eagerness of a wild b^ast ri<^ 
ing on his prey. On his father's arrival in Rome, he felt his 
own insignificance, and would willingly have opposed him, 
had any one possessed of influence supported him m an attempt 
to depose his father. Envious of tne justly merited celeb- 
rity 01 his brother, he aspired to military fame, and viras only 
prevented from leading the troops to di^T^ace and destruction 
m Germany, by the persuasion of Mutianus, who knew that 
he was at once destitute of the capacity, experience, and 
knowledge requisite in a g«:ieral of the army. Being neg- 
lected or despised by all whose society and friendship were 
desirable, he sought solitude and avowed that he purposed to 
occupy his time in Iherary studies. These anorded little 
pleasure to his vanity, and were alien from his sensual habits 
and licentious manners. He soon requested his father to per^ 
mit him to lead an army to assist the Parthians, who had ap- 
plied to Rome for assistance in the war which they prose- 
cuted against barbarians. Vespasian had more wisdom than 
to gratify the foolish desire of his son, whose life never gave 
him pleasure. Disappointed, without power and influence 
from this time, his timidity became his safety, and till the un- 
expected and deplored death of his brother, he was known 
only as the prince of the Roman youth, and Cesar, the heir 
of the empire, whose exaltation none desired except his vile 
associates. 

He was first saluted emperor by the pretorian guards, 
whose choice was confirmed by the senate. He began his 
reign, like his predecessors, by emulating the conduct of the 
best princes : and he excelled the greater number, by express- 
ing sacred respect for the most righteous and useful laws, and 
issuing several edicts calculated to advance the comfort and 
prosperity of all ranks. To procure popular applause, he dis- 
guised lus vicious practices and concealed his frivolous or 
hateful pursuits, and assumed the character of a prince w1k> 
desired to surpass other men as much in humanity as in 
power. To testify his abhorrence of every approach to 
onMlty, he deeraod that neither cattle nor any livmg creatitTe» 
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•bonld be, la futare^ offered in sacrifice. Having a stroog 
taste for architectural works, or a wish to excite admiration by 
a display of magnificence, he expended immense sums in re- 
pairing the ancient buildings, and in finishing or erecting 
many new ones in the capital Plutarch says, that he was 
desiroos to change all its stones into gold. Though he ceased 
to relish literature, yet he patronised it, and gready enricheif 
the puUic libraries. Indeed, in discharging the duties of 
censor, Domitian denounced whatever was unjust, efifeminate, 
impure, or was conceived to have an immoral or degrading 
tendency. His virtue was, however, no more than a luminous 
Bieteor, which illuminated the city a few days, to leave it in 
the blackness of darkness, for the fifteen years of his execra- 
ble reign. 

Ck)nscious that he merited not the sceptre of the world, he 
suspected every man of rank, talent, or character, to be his 
enemy ; and his incontrollable and boundless vanity excited 
him to employ all the means which absolute power placed at 
his command to induce or compel all to acknowledge him a 
great man, a mighty commander, and even a god. The dig- 
nities and honourable appellations conceded by former empe- 
rors were as nothing in his eyes. He orderea his secretary 
to begin his edicts mus: ''Our lord and our god orders and 
commands," &«. and he enjoined that no one should address 
him by any other titles than these. One of his laws called 
all his subjects to pay him divine worship ; and philosophers 
and poets describe the streets crowded with droves of victims 
driven to the capitol to be sacrificed before his statues. He 
sufibred no statue of himself to be erected but what consisted 
of pure gold and silver. He filled the city with triumphal 
gates, arches^ and monuments, to celebrate lus victories, which 
had scarcely any existence, unless in his wild imagination. 
He, indeed, early led his army to war, that the worM might 
ring with his conquests ; but, unhar^ily for him, and, indeed, 
for the empire, be provoked the indignation and revenue of 
the Cattans, whom Tacitus praises as the most ciplizea and 
taive of all the tribes or nations of the Germans. Having 
no apprehension of an attack, they were unprepared to resist 
him, and sufiTered their lands to be laid waste. With a few 
peasants made prisoners, the unjust and barbarous prince has- 
tily returned to Home, and obtained the honour of a triumph, 
Uji which were led before his chariots numerous slaves, whom 
he had purchased and dressed in the attire of t^e Germans. 

The Cattans quickly retalialed on the Romans, for they 
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conquered the country of the G^rnuui nation named Cheru- 
iana, and ejq[)elled their king, a tributary of Rome, who 
claimed the assistance of Domitian. Tliat dastardly and 
timid prince sent him money, but declined meeting the 
Cattans in open war. This conduct, doubtless, soon taught 
ail who knew it to despise his power, and several brave 
nations attempted to cast off the Koman yoke. The fiery 
spirit of revolt spread over the empire, and the armies sent 
to suppress it were generally consumed, chiefly from the in- 
capacity of their leaders ; for Domitian, from envy or fear, 
carefully avoided appointing any one of known talent to any 
important office. " Many were the armies lost," Tacitus ob- 
serves, << in Msesia, Dacia, Germany, and Pannonia, all by 
the misconduct of our i^nerals. The (question and contest 
now were, not about maintaining the limits of the empire, and 
guarding the rivers which serv^ for its boundaries, but about 
defending the standing encampments of our lemons, and pre- 
serving our own territories." Domitian occasionally placed 
himself at the head of the army, but his campaigns uniformly 
terminated in disgrace; yet he aa uniformly returned to 
Rome in all the exultation of a conqueror, and received trium- 
phal honours. He thirsted not more for unmerited fame than 
he intensely desired the ruin of everyone whom he knew de- 
served the esteem or confidence of society, for he was fully 
aware that every wise and virtuous and generoas mind in- 
wardly despised him. He had, accordingly, reigned only 
three or four years when the fountain of wickedness, which 
his vain ambition had perhaps impelled him for a brief pe- 
riod to conceal or confine within his utterly depraved heart, 
burst forth, and threatened the entire extinction of all that 
was great or good in the empire. Never has absolute power 
more fearfully exhibited injustice, oppression, and cruelty, in 
their terrific lorms, than in the reign of this demon-emperor. 
After one of the first of his mock-triumphs, he caused, it is 
said, the astrologers to cast the nativity of every illustrioua 
person, a^d" whoever was declared destined for the empire, 
was instantly put to death. Informers, whom he had hitherto 
denounced, were now more encouraged than in any previous 
reign, and many senators and knights were accused of trea* 
son, and suflered the penalty of the crime. The life of no 
honourable person was safe. Agricola, perhaps the first sol- 
dier and statesman of the age, was disgraced, and, it is sup- 
posed, a few years later, poisoned, akhough his lojralty was 
unquestionable. S. Coccianus perished merely for celebrating 
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the birth-day of his uncle, the late emperor, Otho, S. Lu- 
cullus, governor in Britain, had perinitted a new kind of 
lance to be called by his name ; on this account he was pat 
to death. Similar punishment was inflicted on an author for 
having written in pOmmendation of ^wo learned men ; and 
on Matemus, a renowned philosopher,^ because he had pub- 
licly declaimed ag^ainst tyranny and tyrants. All phifoso- 
phers and teachers of science were banished * and books of 
the most eminent men, who had either praised patriotism or 
Tirtue, werepublicly burnt. In Reference to the cruelty of 
Domitian, Tacitus remarks :*• Mighty was the testimony 
which we gave of out patience ; for as our forefathers had 
beheld the ultimate perfection of liberty, so did we of bon- 
dage ; since, through dread of informers, we were bereft of 
the common intercourse of speech- , Nay, with our utter- 
ance, we had likewise lost our rnemory, bad it been equally 
in our power to forget as to be silent. Against the defence 
of innocence accused, against the most evident truth and jus- 
tice, the ears of th§ emperor were ever shut; but calumny, 
whispered by any informer, had equal weight with real 
crimes proved by authentic witnesses." "Falsehood and 
flattery, says Dion Cassius, " envy and rapaciousness^ passed 
for evidence; justice was converted into cruelty, and judg- 
ment into rage ; the tribunals erected for justice, and preser- 
vation of life and property, were turned into shambles j an3. 
what had the names of pains and penalties, were, in truth, 
robbery and assa^ssinatioii." "In the midst of his cruelties, 
he abandoned himself to all manner of lewdnesS^ and de- 
bauchery, and was on t)iat scoje no less infamous than the 
most vicious pf his predecessors. His avarice was equal to 
his lewdness and cruelty : not that he had any natural bias 
to that vice, sa3rs Suetonius, but, having exhausted his treas- 
ury by the many buildings he raised, by the magnificent 
sports and shov^rs which he exhibited, by increasing the pay 
of the soldiers, and by other wild and extravagant expences, 
he betook himself to all sorts of rapine and extortion, seizing, 
upon the least information, the estates of the most wealthy 
citizens: the least action or word against the majesty of the 
prinee was made use of as a pretence for stripping them of 
whatever they possessed. He, confiscated inheritances, ap- 
propriating to nimself all Ae eflfects of persons whom he 
never knew, if he could find but one witness to depose that 
he had ever heard the deceased say that Cesar was his" 
keir. With these, and such Vke artificial contrivances, he 
VOL. m. 19 
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reduced to beggary the most opulent persons, not only in 
Borne and Italy, but in all the provinces of the Roman em- 
pire. His officers and procurators exacted the tributes and 
taxes with the greatest rigour and severity imaginable ; but, 
above all, he oppressed the Jews in a most cruel manner, not 
excepting even such of them as had renounced their reli- 
gion ; and with the like severity treated those, says Sueto- 
nius, (meaning, no doubt, the Christians,) who lived in Rome 
after the manner of the Jews, and seemed to profess the same 
superstition." 

Domitian, every successive year, exceedingly increased the 
i;Qiseries of the empire. His name was abhorred, not only 
in Rome, but also throufi:hout the provinces, insomuch that 
A. D. 89. a bold individual appeared m Asia, pretending to be 
Nero, and gave a plausible account of the manner in which 
he had escaped the search of those sent to kill him. Multi- 
tudes believed this impostor, and the king of Parthia received 
him with marks of distinction, and suppued him with troops. 
But Domitian prevailed on him to seize the impostor and de- 
liver him up to the governor of Syria. The tyrant was, how- 
ever, this year more terrified by the revolt of L. Antonius, 
governor of Upper Germany^ who was supported by the ma- 
jority of the Grermans. The emperor led a large army 
against him, and forced almost all the nobles of Rome to ac- 
company him. Before they reached the Rhine, Antonius 
had been slain^and his army scattered by Maxi|nus, an able 
general, who obtained his papers, and burnt them. By this 
iheans many who had encouraged the revolt remained un- 
known. But Domitian, on returning to Rome, sedulously 
endeavoured to discover all who had engaged in this revolt ; 
and every one supposed to have been the friend of Antonius, 
or s^pected of being favourable to his schemes^ sufiered 
death or exilq. From this time the emperor kept the le- 

g ions separate; two were never united in one camp. He 
^ ved in terror, dreading every one distinguished for the least 
influence in civil society or the army, or even for physical 
afarength. Thus, when entertaining the citizens with va- 
rious and numerous shows, he compelled Glabrio, remarka- 
ble for great strength, to contend, witn a lion. Having over- 
come the dreadful animal, Domitian's jealousy was rous^, 
and under pretence that he was guilty of somewhat, sen- 
tenced him to baqishment To*amuse the peopie he caused 
aj, vast lake to be constructed near the Tiber, m which was 
t^resented a 9ea-fight, a scene said by historians to have hibtsa 
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llie most expensive and magnificent erer witnessed in Rome. 
The year a. d, 94, was remarkable for the sufferings inflicted 
on the Romans by this monster of wickedness, more than all 
they had previously endured during his reira. He began 
to execute the malig^nant design which be haa for some time 
contemplated, of extirpating the senate and every man of raqk 
or virtue^ Tacitus thus speaks of this calamitous period : 
" The islands were peopled with exiles ; the rocks contami- 
nated with murder and blood ; but more hideous still were 
the ravages of cruelty at Rome. It was tireasonable to be 
noble; capital to be rich; criminal to have borne honours, 
criminal to have declined them ; and the reward of worth 
and virtue was quick and inevitable destruction. Nor were 
the iniquities of the informers more shocking than their great 
and distinguished rewards ; for upon some were bestow^, as 
the spoils of the state, the pontifical dignities, and those of the 
consulship ; others were sent with the charactet of procura- 
tors into the provinces ; some were made prime ministers and 
confidants at home ; and in every station, exerting all their 
terrors, and pursuing their hatred, they controlled and con- 
founded all things. Slaves were . suborned against their 
masters, freed men against their patrons; and such as had 
no enemies, were betrayed and undone by their friends. The 
age, however," continues our historian, " was not so utterly 
destitute of all virtue as not to afford comnxendable examples 
of friendship and magnanimity. There were mothers who 
accompanied dieir banished sons ; Wives, who followed their 
husbands into exile ; in relations were found resolution and 
succour ; in sons-in-law, constancy and duty ; in slaves, such 
fidelity as baffled all the menaces and horrors of the tor- 
ture ; illustrious men struggling under, the greatest distress, 
supporting it with constancy, and displaying a fortitude in 
death equal to that of the most celebrated ancients. The 
court was besieged ; the senate inclosed with armed men, its 
most exalted members slain, and many ladies of the first 
ranks preserved their life qnly by voluntary exile. Even 
Nero withheld his eyes from scenes of cruelty : he indeed 
ordered murders to be perpetrated, but saw them not The 
principal part of our miseries under Domitian was to be. 
oUiged to see him, and be seen by him, at a time when all 
our sighs and sorrows were watched and marked down for 
condemnation ; when that cruel countenance of his, always 
covered with a settled red, whence he hardened himself 
against shame and blushing, ^rved him to observe all the pak 
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horrors at oace pofisessing so many illastrioiis men.'' About 
diis time, all pnilosoplim and public instructors of science 
were enelled urom Kmne and Italy. 

But tne demoniacal malice and power <rf' Domitian were 
not umvenudly felt till a. n. 95, the fourteenth year of his 
reign, when he made all of e?ery rank and moral excellence 
who confessed the faith of Christ, throughout the empire, vic- 
tims of his hatred. May he not have found that he could not 
deprive of life some of nis own fiuniiy, whom he hated, by any 
other means than accusing them of violaticm of the laws of the 
state, io relation to religion ? And this he could not do with any 
show of justice, but by publishing an edict against Christiani- 
ty, which they had embraced. In the first year of his reign, 
Domitian had put to death his cousin, F. Sabmus, eldest son of 
Ids uncle^ the brother of Vespasian. Sabinus was married 
to Julia, daughter of Titus. The public ^er unhq)pily in- 
advertently when proclaiming him consul, used for tne title 
emperor. This was the pretended crime for which he suf- 
fered. His brother was made to marry Domitian's niece Do- 
mitilla. The year in which he was colleisig^e in the consu- 
late with the emperor being^ finished, he was. accused of 
atheism and impiety, the usual charges brought against Chris- 
tians, and, as a Christian, he was put to de$&. His wife de- 
clined to obey the emperor, when he commanded her to mar- 
ry again, and was, on this account, banished to the island of 
Pandataria, the modern Santa Maria. As to their two sons, 
to whom Domitian proposed to leave the empire, nothing of 
their future life is recorded. None of his own children sur- 
vived ; «tn infant daughter is mentioned, whom, at her death, 
he placed among the gods. How long this second Roman 
persecution prevailed seems uncertain ; it is, however, known 
to have raged over the empire ; and among those exiled for 
.ne truth, John the apostle is specially mentioned. If Tertul- 
lian be correct in his traditionary report, John would not have 
probably been spared, had he not miraculously escaped un- 
hurt from the burning oil into which hie was thrown. The 
general voice of tradition asserts that he returned about a. d, 
96, to Asia Minor, and settled at Ephesus, whence he circu- 
lated among the churches the Revelation of the visions which 
predicted the destinies of the Fifth Empir« from his day to 
the end of the world. He died in the nundreth year of his 

Some say that Domitian himself arrested the persecution of 
Christianity. This, however,Js not probable, for one> of the 
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first edicts of his successor was the proclamation of pardon to 
all who had been accused or banished for atheism, impiety, 
or Judaism, crimes of which Christians were accused. Hap- 
pily for the Christian church, the life of their violent and 
powerful enemy was suddenly and unexpectedly terminated, 
notwithstanding that he used every possible means to guard 
agamst assassination, of which he lived in continual dread. 
Stedhanus, a strong^ man, and one of the principal freedmen 
of DomitiUa, the widow of F. Clemens, offered his services 
to a band of conspirators. Under the pretence that Clemens 
was still alive, and at the head of a company who had pledged 
themselves to take the life of the emperor, he was introduced 
to, him, when he presented him with a memorial containing 
the names of the jpersons and resid^oces of Clemens' associates. 
-While he attentively read the memorial Stephanus struck a 
dagger ihto his belly. He struggled tor life, but that was 
soon extinguished by other consrarators who were in the pa- 
lace. The chief murderer w^ Killed by some of the empe- 
ror's servants, but all the others escaped. All ranks rejoiced 
in the death of Domitian, except the soldiers^ whose pay 1^ 
had incr^ised and whom he permitted to share in his plun- 
ders. His body was left to be burnt bv Phyllis, who had 
nursed him when an in&nt. She secretly conveyed the body 
to ft house m the country, burnt it, and mixed the ashes wim 
those of Julia, the daught^ of Titus, whoin she had also 
nursed. 

As soon as the deadi of Domitian was ascertained, the se- 
nate assembled, and, without dela^, with one voice declared 
M. Cocceius Nerva emperor. His fiimily, said to have been 
originally from Crete, had for several generations occupied a 
high place amonof the Roman nobility. He was highly edu- 
cated, and ranked among the first poets : on which account 
Nero erected a statue for him in the palace. He had been 
calleague in the consulate with Vespasian, a. n. 71, and with 
Domitian a. d. 90 ; but the latter would have put hun to death 
among those whom the astrologers had declared destined for 
emperor, had not one of these assured Domitian that he was 
not to be feared, for he would not live many da3rs. 

Nerva was the. first emperor of Rome who truly deserved 
a throne. He was distinguished above all his predecessors 
for moral excellence, and valued the sceptre merely for the 
power by which it enabled him to advance the happiness of 
all classes of the commu nity. He was remarkable for genero- 
•ity, gentleness, and justice. He was, whiH every magistrate 

19» 
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ought to be, a terror only to evil doers ; but even these he was 
slow to punish, when they were merely guilty of doing, or 
seeking^to do him personal injury. Of this he gave many 
proofs ; but the most striking was his changing the sentence 
of death by the senate into kmishment on some c^ the chief 
men of Rome who were convicted of coilspiring to take his 
life. He acted thus in conformity to ihe oatn which he had 
taken^hat no senator should ever be put to death by his or- 
der. This extreme leniency encouraged the prgetorian guards 
to disturb the peace of the city, and compel him to deliver 
over to execution all who had been in any way concerned in 
the murder of the late emperor. Conscious that the empire 
required a more vigorous ruler, Nerva resolved to choose for 
a successor one qualified and disposed to reign for the general 
^ood. This noble motive led him to overlook his own rela- 
tions and friends, and adopt Ulpius Trajan, believed to be the 
greatest and most worthy person of the age. On presenting him 
to the senate, he said, " With my hearty wishes for the pros- 
perity of the senate and people of Rome, and that what I "do 
may prove fortunate to them and myself, I declare Marcus Ul- 
pius Trajan my son. He afterwards gave him the title of 
Cesar, with that of Germanicus, which he himself seems to 
have assumed about this time, invested him with the tribuni- 
tial power^ and even honoured him Vith the title of emperor ; 
ao that he created him not only his successor, but his partner 
in the empire : at the same time he named him consul for the 
ensuing year." Nerva survived this event not many months ; 
he was about seventy years old, and feeble; a p^rox3rsm of 
passion, it is isaid, produced a fatal fever, after he had teigned 
nearly seventeen months. 

Trajan ascended the throne a. n. 98. Spain vjras his na- 
tive country ; but no Roman prince ev^r discovered more of 
the sfpirit of a Romany or more determination to extend or 
confirm the power of Rome^ To this, we conceive, may be 
traced not only his most celebrated deeds as a warrior, but 
also his most unjust and impolitic treatment of the most mer- 
itorious class of his subjects. His ftither was one of the ablest 
officers in the Roman army ; he commanded one of the le- 
|;ions of Vespasian whom Titus commanded in Judea, and 
by whom he completely conquered the Jews and disorganised 
their nation. Trajan served under his father when he hum- 
bled the Parthians, in commemoration of which his son after- 
wards had conferred on him the title of Parthecus. Young 
Trajan was ten years a military tribune, and rose successively 
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to the ofBccs of praetor, consul^ and governor of a province. 
The last office he occupied in Upper Germany, at the timie 
that Nero chose him for hi^ successor. He possessed great 
physical strength, and was remarkable for a noble and digni- 
ned aspect He was justly acknowledged the first military 
commander of his age, and equal to the mosti:elehrated gen- 
erals of antiquity. "In every duty of war he was indefati- 
gable ; he marched always on foot at the head of the army, 
even after he was emperor, and crossed immense countries 
without ever once mounting on horseback, or suffering him- 
self to be fi^arried, as other emperors had done, in a chariot 
or litter. His diet w:as such as chance presented. In his 
garb and general dress, he little varied from a common sol- 
dier. Upon consultations and dispatches he bestowed nights 
and days. He never retired to his tent till he had visited the 
camp, and was always the first in the field when the usual 
exercises wc^re to be performed. He was acquainted with all 
the old soldiers, called them by their names, remembered 
their exploits, and familiarly conversed with them ; but at the 
same time knew how to keep them to their duty. He was 
great in war and equally great in peace. When he first as- 
sumed the sovereign power, he publicly professed that he did 
not think himself, in that high station, more exempt from the 
observance of the laws than the meanest of the populace, and 
accordingly took an oath to obey them, which he religiously 
observed." 

He was not learned, but he esteemed and patronised those 
eminent for science and literature. , He was less generous , 
and condescending than Nerva, but signalized his adminis- 
tration by justice to all ranks, and liberality to the poor. He 
would rather that a thousand criminals should escape than 
that one innocent pierson should suffer punishment. On ap- 
pointing any one to command his guards, he presented him 
with a drawn sword, saying *• " Employ this sword for me ; 
but turn it, if I deserve it, against me.'*^ He expended im- 
mense sums to relieve the poor, not fewer than two millions, 
in the provinces as well as m Rome. He was consequently 
everywhere regarded as the father of his country, by all of 
whom he was revered and loved. Governors accused and 
proved guilty of injustice and oppression, were severely pun- 
ished ; of this history records several strong proo&. In per- 
sonal morals he, however, appears to have been scarcely su- 
perior to his predecessors. He was addicted to wine and all 
the pleasures of the senses, and was gratified by lofty titles, 
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•ach as lord, whiqh Augustas iiimself refused. The chief ob- 
ject of his ambition seems to have been to establish and extend 
the entire constitution of imperial Rome, political, civil, and 
religious, to the highest possiole degree. Trajan entered on his 
reign in his forty-fifth year, full of vigor of mind and body. 
The first war in which he engag^ after his exaltation 
was against the Dacians, who demimded from him the ati- 
nual sum which Domitian had pledged himself to remit to 
them. This he refused, as deroc^atory to the Roman peo- 
ple. He led, a. b. 102, a powerful army into their country, 
and speedily overcame their army ; and was about to attack 
their capital, when their king Dec^balus desired peace on 
any conditions which he chose to propose. These conditions, 
which it is unnecessary to enumerate, were supposed com- 
pletely to have reduced the Dacians under the power of 
Rome, and Trajan, having garrisoned their chief towns, re- 
turned to Rome, and enjoyed the first triumph of the. Ro- 
mans over the brave people of E>ada. He also took, from 
this time, the surname Dacius. 

The haughty spirit of Decebalus impelled him soon to vio- 
late the treaty to which he had reluctantly submitted. He 
strengthened his fortified places, and made war on the neigh- 
bouring people, who declinedv to join him in resisting the 
Romans. The Scythians became his alHes ; and the senate 
of Rome proclaimed him a public enemy. Trajan made 
great preparations to oppose hnn, and when he conducted his 
army to the Danube, he gave orders to construct the stone 
bridge over that river which historians represented as the 
most noble structure of the kind that the world ever beheld. 
The Romans crossed this bridge, and, after an arduous cam* 
paign, made themselves master of the metropolis of Dacia, 
and the immense treasures of its mighty monarch, who pre- 
ferred taking his own life to falling into the hands of his en- 
emies. Trajan reduced Dacia into a Roman province of 
great extent. Its landsi were distributed to poor Roman -citi- 
zens who chose to emigrate thitheij. Strong castles were 
erected, in which were stationed garrisons sufficent to com- 
mand the obedience of the natives. A nuttiber of the neigh- 
bouring nations sought alliance with Rome, ambassadors 
from various remote regions, including India, visited Trajan 
to congratulate him on his victories, in memory of which he 
caused many medals to be cast. About this time, the gov- 
ernor of Syria conquered the region of Arabia Patraea, ma- 
king himself master of the strong city of Petra, which be 
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came, for the first time, the chirf city of a Roman province 
in Arabia. 

Trajan's ambition of conquest was injSamed by success. 
He remained not long in Kome to enjoy the triumphs by 
which he was honoured after his return from Germany. The 
king of Parthia had presumed to give a king to Armenia, 
which the Romans regarded as their property. Trajan pro- 
ceeded to his eastern dominions, fuUv resolved to conquer the 
Parthians, who had repeatedly overthrown the Romans, and 
continued a kind of rii^a for the empire of the world. The 
emperor passed from Italy to Athens, and thence advanced 
through Asia and Syria, till he reached its capital, Antioch, 
which he entered crowned with a branch of an olive-tree. 
From Antioch he led a po\^erful army into Armenia, which 
he reduced into a Roman province. He next invaded the 
dominions of the Parthian emipife, where he obtained signal 
success. After conquering the parte of Syria subject to rar- 
thia, and Chaldea, he encamped in ancient Babylon. The 
Parthians made a stand when he had reached the Euphrates. 
To elude them, he caused boats to be constructed in the adja- 
cent mountains, and brought them during night to the river, 
which his troops crossed in the presence, and^ in defiance of 
the most vigorous opposition of the enemy. " Trajan made 
himself master of the kingdom of Adiabene, which he had 
reduced in the former war, but, perhaps, restored upon the 
conclusion of the peaca He likewise subdued the country 
which at that time, still retained the name of Assyria, and 
in which stood the city of Nino* or Nineveh, and Arbela and 
Gaugam^ He ordered his vessels to be brought, upon 
land-carriages from the Euphrates to the Tigris, these two 
rivers being, in some jJaces, at a small distance from each 
other; and, baring formed a bridge with them, passed his 
army over the Tigris, and made himself master of Seleucia, 
and likewise of the great city of Ctesiphon, the metropolis of 
the Parthian, and afterwards of the Persian empire. 

The taking of Ctesiphon put htm in possession of all the 
neighbouring countries. Trajan reducea Assyria to a Ro- 
riian province, as he had before done Armenia and Mesopo- 
tamia ; so that the empire now extended to the Tigris, and 
even beyond that river. Towards the end of autumn, he re- 
turned to Antioch, which was that winter almost entirely 
ruined by one of the most dreadful earthquakes mentioned in 
history. On the return of spring he left Antioch to revisit 
the conquered countries. Finding them all in a state of tran* 
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quillity, he made various regulations ; and then, embarking 
on board his fleet, sailed down the Tigris, being desirous to 
▼lew the Persian gulf. The storms, the rapidity of the river, 
and the tides, rendered his navigation both troublesome and 
dan^^rous. However, he made himself master of Mesene, 
an island formed by the Tigris, and obliged Athambylus, 
who reigned there, to pay him tribute. He was well received 
by the inhabitants of Uharax Spasinae, the metropolis of 
Athambylus' dominions, which most geogmphers^ place at the 
inouth of the Tigris. It was, we conjecture, on this occasion, 
that he reduced Arabia Felix. Trajan, having reached the 
ocean, and there discovering a ship bound to India, wished 
he was young, that he might extend, as Alexander had done, 
his conquests to that country. The following year he led his 
troops into Arabia, and attempted to reduce their chief city 
Atra ; but without success. Soon after, as he was advanced 
in years, and worn out with so many long marches, he was 
seized with a dropsy and palsy, which he ascribed to poison, 
But others thought natural His distemper increasing, he left 
the eommand of the army to Adrian, his cousin, to whom he 
had given Julia Sabina, the grand-daughter of his sister, in 
mamage, in command pf all his forces in the East, and ad- 
vanced towards Rome. Upon his arrival at Selinus, in Cili- 
da, which was afterwards from him called Trajanopolis, he 
was seized with a flux, which in a^ery short time put an end 
to his life. He died in the beginning of August, after having 
reigned nineteen years, six months, and fifteen days, counting 
from the death of Nerva to the eleventh of August, when 
Adrian r^dved at Antioch the news of his death, which had 
been concealed for some time, and thereupon caused himself 
to be proclaimed his successor." 

Trajan was scarcely less celebrated for the artis of peace 
than for that of war. He erected many public works, made, 
It is reported, a flne road through many barbarous nations, 
from the Euxine sea to the sea coast of Gaul. He planted 
numerous colonies; and laid up large quantities of corn and 
provisions, to save the capital from the calamity of famine, 
from which it hdd frequently suffered much. The most mag- 
nificent of all his works was, perhaps, the column raised in 
the great square called by his name, and designed to celebrate 
liis victories. The Trajan colimm, which is still seen, was 
erected by the great architect Apollodorus, the Damascene, 
who had built for Trajan the bridge over the Danube, whose 
wte cannot now be traced. 
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Trajan extended the dominions of Rome far beyond its ut- 
most Doundaries either before or after his reign. His prede- 
cessors scarcely reached beyond the Danube to the north-east ; 
he added Dacia, a region calculated at thirteen hundred miles 
in circumference. The kin^s of Bosphorus, Colchis, Iberia, 
Albania, Osrhoene, and Partnia, accepted from him their dia- 
dems ; the independent tribes of the Median and Carducian 
hills implored his protection ; and the rich and vast regions 
of ancient Assyria, Mesopotamia, and Armenia, were by him 
constituted Roman provinces. But among the first acts of 
, Adrian, his successor, was the resignation of his eastern con- 
quests, nor did any of the successive emperors attempt to re- 
cover them ; they all acquieisced in the advice of Augustus, 
that the Romans should regard the Euphrates as the frontier 
of the empire. Probably the most eminent successors of 
Trajan did little more than maintain the glory, the magnifi- 
cence and grandeur to which he had raised the Roman 
name j so that the greatness of the empire, ag described by the 
able, although_partial historian, Gibbon, may be viewed appli- 
cable to the Fourth Empire, at the time of the emperor's 
death, a. d. 117. That elegant writer, having briefly sur- 
veyed all the provinces, justly observes, that one may form 
^* an^age of tne greatness of Rome, by observing that the 
em{»re was above two thousand miles m breadth, from tbe 
wall of Antonius and the northern limits of Dacia, to mount 
Atlas and the tropic of Cancer ; that it extended, in length, 
more than three thousand miles from the Western Ocean to 
the Euphrates ; that it was situated in the finest part of the 
Temperate Zone, between the twenty-fourth and sixty-sixth 
degrees of northern latitude ; and that it was supposed to con- 
tain above sixteen hundred thousand square miles, for the 
most part of fertile and well cultivated land." The popula- 
tion of the empire may have amounted to one hundred and 
twenty millions. These were all subject to the authority of 
Rome, and were chiefly governed through the medium oi 
the Latin and Grecian languages. These languages exer- 
cised, at the same time, their separate jurisdiction throughout 
the empire; the latter as the natural idiom of science, and the 
former as the legal dialect of legal transactions. Those who 
united letters with business were equally conversant with 
both ; and it was almost impossible, in any province, to &^ 
a Roman subject, of a liberal education, who was at once a 
stranger to the Greek and to the Latin languages. The 
Romans, we have seen, adopted not only the language, but 
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abo the literature, arts, and refinements of Greece ; and in 
this they were imitated by all the subjected nations, according 
as they advanced in civilization. This was most conspicuous 
in the principal cities and towns, which were exceedingly 
numerous in the empire. Thus ancient Italy contained 
nearly twelve hundred, not a few of which were remarkable 
for their wealth and elegance. Gaul boasted of fully an 
equal number, whose citizens successfully emulated those pf 
Italy! PKny gives a list of three hundred and sixty cities in 
Spam in the time of Vespasian. Three hundred acknow- 
ledgcKi the authority of Canhaffe, in Africa, and it is jjrobable 
that many more were governed by Rome. The spirit of im- 
provement spread to Britain, York was the seat of govern- 
ment, LfOndon was already enriched by commerce, and Bath 
was celebrated for its medicinal waters. The provinces of 
the Elast present the contrast of Roman magnificence with 
Turkish narbarism. The ruitis of antiquity, scattered over 
uncultivatjBd fields, and ascribed by ignorance and supersti- 
tion to magic, indicate the number, the wealth, and happiness 
of the inhabitants, whose place is occupied by a few oppressed 
peasants or wandering Arabs.. Maiiy noble cities adorned 
Asia Minor ; of eleven who disputed for liberty to dedicate a 
temple to Tiberius, four were aenied die honour, le^t they 
should not be able to execute their purpose. Laodic#, one 
of the four, was rich in flocks, whose wool was celebrated 
for its fineness, and had just, beforie the contest, received from 
one of its citizens a legacy of more than four hundred thou- 
sand pounds. How wealthy must then have been the cities 
whose request was granted ? Antioch in Syria, and Alexan- 
dria in Egypt, almost rivalled the majesty of Rome. 

" All these cities," Gibbon observes, '^ were connected with 
each other, and with the capital, by the public highways, 
which, issuing from the Forum of Rome^ traversed Italy^ per- 
vaded the province^ and were terminated only by the fron- 
tiers of the empire. If we carefully trace the distance from 
the wall of Anton ius to Rome, and from thence to Jerusalem, 
it will be found that the great chain of communication, from 
the north-west to the south-east point of the empire, was drawn 
out to the length of four thousand and eighty Roman miles. 
The public roads were accurately divided by milestones, and 
ran in a direct line from one city to another, with^ery little 
respect for the obstacles either of nature or private property. 
Mountains were perforated, and bold arches thrown over 
the broadest and most rapid streams. The middle part 
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of the road waa raised into a terrace, which commanded the 
adjacent country, consisted of several strata of sand, gravel, 
and cement, and was paved with large stones, or in some 
places near the capita^ with granite. Such was ^he solid con- 
struction of the K(»nan highways, whose firmness has not 
entirely yielded to the effort of fifteen centuries. They united 
the subjects of the most distant provinces by an easy and 
£uniliar intercourse ; hut their primary object nad been to fa- 
cilitate the marches of the legions ; nor was any country con- 
sidered as completely subdued, till it had heen rendered, in 
all its parts, pervious to the arms and authority of the con- 
queror. The advantage of receiving the earliest intelligence, 
and of conveying their orders wiUi celerity, induced the em- 
perors to estabfiish, throughout their extensive dominions, 
the regular institution of posts. Houses were everywhere 
erected at the distance only of five or six miles ; each of them 
was constantly provided with forty horses, and, by the help 
of these relays, it was^easy to travel an hundred miles in a 
day along the Roman roads. The use of the posts was al- 
lowed to those who claimed it by an imperial mandate ; 
but though originally intended for the public service, it 
was sometimes indulged to the business or convenience of 
private citizens. Nor was the communication of the Roman 
empire iess free and open by sea than it was by land. The 
provinces surrounded and inclosed the Mediterranean ; and 
Italy, in the shape of an immense promontory, advanced into 
the midst of that great lake. The coasts of Italy are, in 
general, destitute of safe harbours ; but human industry had 
corrected the deficiencies of nature, and the artificial port of 
Ostia in partici^lar, situate at the mouth of the Tiber, and 
formed by the emperor Claudius, was an usieful monument of 
Roman greatness. From this port, which was only sixteen 
miles from the capital, a favorable breeze frequently carried 
vessels in seven days to the Columns of Hercules, arid in nine 
or ten to Alexandria in Egypt. Whatever evils either reason 
or declamation have imputed to extensive empire, the power 
of Rome was attended with some beneficial consequences to 
mankind ; and the same freedom of intercourse which exten- 
ded the vices, diffused likewise the improvements of social 
life. In the more remote ages of antiquity, the world was un- 
equally divided. The East was in the immemorial possession 
or arts and luxury : whilst the West was inhabited by rude 
and warlike barbarians, who either disdained agriculture, or 
to whom it was totalh unknown. Under the protection of an 
voir. ra. 20 
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established government, the productions of happier climates, 
and the industry of more civilised nations, were gradually in- 
troduced into the western countries of Europe; and the 
natives were encouraged by an open and profitable commerce 
to multiply the former, as well as to improve the latter. It 
would* be almost impossible to enumerate all the articles, 
either of the animal or the vegetable kingdom, which were 
successively imported into Europe from Asia and Egypt 
The most remote countries of the ancient world were ran- 
sacked to supply the pomp and delicacy of Rome. The for- 
est of Scj^ia afforded some valuable furs. Amber was 
brought overland from the shores of the Baltic to the Danube, 
and the barbarians were astonished at the price which they 
received in exchange for so useless a commodity. There was 
a considerable demand for Babylonian carpets aiid other man- 
ufactures of the East ; but the most important and unpopular 
branch of foreign trade was carried on with AraJ)ia and In- 
dia. Every year, about the time of the summer solstice, a 
fleet of an hundred and twenty vessels sailed from Myos- 
hormos, a port of Egypt on the Red Sea. By the periodical 
assistance of the monsoons, they traversed the ocean in about 
forty days. The coast of Malabar, or the island of Ceylon, 
was the usual term of their navigation, and it was in those 
markets that the merchants from the more remote countries 
of Asia expected their arrival. The return pf the fleet of 
Egypt was fixed to the months of December or January j and 
as soon as their rich cargo had been transported on the backs 
of camels, from the Red Sea to the Nile, and had descended 
that river as far as Alexandria, it was poured, without delay, 
iifto the capital of the empire. The objects of Oriental traffic 
were splendid and trifling ^ silk, a pound of which was es- 
teemed not inferior in value to a pound of gold ; precious 
stones, among which the pearl claimed the first rank after the 
diamond ; and a variety of aromatics, that were consumed in 
religious worship and tne pomp of funerals. The labour and 
risk of the voyage were rewarded with almost incredible 
profit ; but the profit was made upon Roman subjects, and a 
lew individuals were enriched at the expense of the pubhc. 
As the natives of Arabia and India were contented with the 
productions and manufactures of their own country, silver, 
on the side of the Romans, was the principal, if not tne only 
instrument of commerce. It was a compmint worthy of the 
gravity of the senate, that in the purchase of female orna- 
ments the wealth of the state was irrecoverably given away 
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to foreign and hostile nations. The annua? loss is computed, 
by a writer of inquisitive but censorious temper, at upwards 
of eight hundred thousand pounds sterling. 

" Such was the style of discontent, brooding over the dark 
prospect of approaching poverty. And yet if we compare 
the t)roportion between gold and silver as it stood in the time 
of Pliny, and as it was fixed in the reign of Constantine, wc 
shall discover within that period a very considerable increase. 
There is not the least Reason to suppose that gold was become 
more scarce ; it is therefore evident that silver was ffrown 
more common ; that whatever might be the amount of the In- 
dian and Arabian exports, they were far from exhausting the 
wealth of the Roman world ; and that the produce or the 
mine^ abundantly supplied the demands of commerce. Not- 
withstanding the propensity of mankind to exalt the past, and 
to depreciate the present, the tranquil and prosperous state of 
the empire was warmly felt, and honestly confessed, by the 
provincials as well as Romans. They acknowledged that 
the true principles of social life, laws, agriculture, and science, 
which had been first invented by the wisdom of* Athens, were 
BOW firmly established by the power of Rome, under whose 
auspicous influence the fiercest barbarians were united by an 
equal government and common language. They affirm, that 
with the improvement of arts the human spiecies was visibly- 
multiplied. They celebrate the increasing splendour of the 
cities, the beautiful face of the country, cultivated and adorned 
like an immense garden ; and the long festival of peace^ 
which was enjoyed by so many nations, forgptful of their an- 
cient animosities, and delivered from the apprehension of fu- 
ture danger. Whatever suspicions may be suggested \yy tlie 
air of rhetoric and declam%tion in these passages, the substance 
of them is perfectly agreeable to historic truth." 

Reflect, then, on the state of the most important countries 
of the world, during the period of the universal triumph of 
Rome, contrasted with their condition under the preceding 

governments of the three former empires, and you will see 
ow much greater facilities were afforded Christians to pro- 
pagate the true religion than in any previous age of the world : 
and, indeed, they never were perhaps, till recent times, placed 
in more favduraole circumstances, all things considered, than 
in the first century, with the exception of the five years in 
which the whole power of Rome was put forth to suppress 
and extermiflate the subjects of t^e kingaom of the Fifth Em- 
pire. And several events, we apprehend, tended in an espe- 
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cial maimer to the advancement of this empire for more than 
forty years after the death of Nero, a. d. 68. To those events 
of tne nation which transpired previously to a* d- 95, the year 
of the persecution by Domitian, we have adverted in the pre- 
ceding chapter. 

Persecution for righteousness* sake is the fire which seems 
indispensable for the purification of the moral atmosphere of 
the Christian community. It is a most important, if not the 
principal means, which the ^eat Commander of the Chris- 
tian army emplo3rs to discipune his soldiers^ that they may 
sustain and promote the interests of the kingdom of God with 
fidelity, fortitude, and honour. The number disqualified for 
^the good fight" multiplied in proportion to the unexpected 
4md marvellous success of the first ministers of Christ Even 
in the age of the apostles, not a few of impetuous passions, 
piroud, subtle, and ambitious of distinction, or resolved to sub- 
sist without the exhaustion and care inseparable from honour- 
able labour, insinuated themselves into the favour and confi- 
dence of the most simple and unsuspecting teachers of the 
Christian community; imitating the serpent in Eden, there 
crept in unawares ungodly men, turning the grace of God into 
lasciviousness, and denying the only Lord God, and our Lord 
Jesus Christ. These, at least their leaders, were adepts in the 
Oriental or Pythagorian philosophy, and applied its princi- 
ples or conjectures to Divine Revelation. They seem to have 
contemplated the facts of Christianity in the same light in 
which the mythological fables of paganism had appeared to 
them ; not as realities or certain truths, but symbolical repre- 
sentations of certain principles. Thus they interpreted the 
humanity, death, and resurrection of Christ, as mere appear- 
ances, not realities ; to be understood as mere embkms which 
were to be explained by the rules which regulated the philoso- 
phers and priests, in their interpretation of the traditionary or 
visionary relations respecting idols. Thus they perverted the 
gospel, made shipwreck of raith and a good conscience, and 
overthrew the faith of some. Indeed, the number of apos- 
tates from the faith was evidently not small, when Paul was 
a prisoner in Rome ; for, addressing the Philippians, he says. 
** Many walk, of whom I have told you often, and now tell 
you, eveiji weeping, that they are enemies to the cross of 
Christ ; whose end is destruction, whose god is their belly, 
who mind earthly things." The persecution, therefore, by 
Nero, which apparently happened almost immediately after 
the liberation of the apostle of the Gentiles, may be regarded 
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an event not less seasonable than it was afflictive. It was im- 
possible in the nature of things for the followers of Christ to 
have efficiently served and honoured liim vvhile they were 
exposed to the immediate influence of sceptical, infidel, or un- 
godly associates, or viewed by society as dcting with them. 
In every effort to advance the knowledge of the gospel, and 
to extend the government of Christ, they would be restrained ; 
and above all, they would, as a community, exhibit before 
mankind a most false and delusive representation of the king- 
dom of God. Consequently, instead of men glorifying G(S 
on account of their good works^ they would have plausible 
reason to revile the name of Christ, and exult in the speedy 
overthrow of his righteous government on the earth. When, 
however, the name of Christian subjected to the loss of all 
things, or life itself, those alone who possessed faith uhfeigned, 
and were characterised by labours of love, and patience of 
hope, would choose to retain it ; and then would they appear 
as a class in society distinct from all others separated from 
them by peculiar heavenly and holy principles, dispositions, 
pursuits, hopes,.and pleasures. Whether, therefore, they suf- 
lered unto death, or were permitted to livle and serve their 
Lord, he would be magnified in all things, and mankind 
would be placed in the most favourable circumstances to 
discover the .truth and excellence of the fflorious gospel of 
the blessed God. By witnessing the joy, hope, fortitude, and 
patience of the faithful martyrs, and the happiness, zeal, and 
perseverance of their fellow disciples who were spared, they 
percived ample evidence that the gospel was indeed the power 
of God to deliver from all iniquity, and conform the mind 
and life to the example and will of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

While persecution for the sake of the gospel is the occasion 
of the full manifestation of its divine glory to all men, it not 
less effectually prepares all the faithful ibllowers of Christ 
who survive it, for more arduous exertions in his service ; for 
what they have seen in their brethren who have joyfully re- 
signed their life, in the hope of the resurrection, rather than 
deny their Lord from love to the present life ; and from their 
own experience of the power of the gospel to impart to them 
pure felicity, in tha prospect of the loss of all things, they are 
more fully persuaded of its divine excellence and eternal im- 
portance, and hence become solicitous above all things to con- 
tinue participating of its peculiar and heavenly blessings ; and 
to employ every means approved by their Lord to prevail on 
all men to sh^ire with them in the blessedness which it con- 

20* 
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fers on all who choose to receive it as the gr^tuitotis gift of 
Heaven. 

If such be the natural tendency of the persecution of Chris- 
tians, we may confidently calculate that one of its most com- 
mon results will be the advancement of Christianity, verify- 
ing the proverb that " the blood of the martyrs is the seed of 
the church." This was remarkably illustrated in the gene- 
ration of the Lord Jesus Christ, his apostles, and their imme- 
diate successors in the ministry of the Christian church. 
Their history contained in the four Gospels, the Acts of the 
Apostles^ and Epistles, is not only iHore clearly^ than all 
others, human or even divine, stamped with the seal of truth, 
but it is also the most marvelfous and interesting to the hu- 
man race that has been or ever will be recorded tor their in- 
struction. Conceive how little noticed or esteemed were Je- 
sus and his twelve apostles, on that evening when he last 
supped with them. Nor did the one hundred and twenty as- 
sembled in an upper-room in Jerusalem, praying daily for 
the space of six weeks, excite any more the attention oi the 
busy world ; or if they were thought of at all by the citi- 
zens, it would be to awaken the pity of a few and the con- 
tempt and scorn of the many. What would the wise have 
thought, or said, had any announced to them that this com- 
pany should, without secular power, science, Wealth, de- 
ceit, or flattery, muhiply their number into ten thousands, if 
not millions, simply by confession of the truth concerning 
Christ, zeal in its propagation, and jroluntary loss for its saka 
of worldly good, a good name, and, in many cases of life 
itself This was nevertheless the result of their labours. Be- 
fore Nero attempted to disgrace and destroy one or more of 
them, their society, probably illuminated every important city 
and town, and many a village throughout all the provinces 
of Syria, Egypt, Asia, and a consicferable part of Europe. 
These societies chiefly consisted ^of the lower classes j but 
some accounted mighty, and noble, and wise, consorted with 
them, for this is plainly indicated by the phraseology, " Not 
many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not many 
noble are called." Rulers of cities, officers in the army, and 
some of Nero's guards or servants, were, we know, obedient 
to the faith. Nor is it to be doubted that their principles and 
practices were, in the reign of Domitian, adopted By some 
nearest the throne. 

History afl^brds no slight evidence that in the tmie of Do- 
mitian the number of Christians had greatly increased. This 
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may be inferred from the fact that considerable parties had 
risen, distinguished by the Christian name, while wholly des- 
titute of the Christian spirit Eind manner of life. Sects rarely, 
if ever, proceed from a small society or community, especially 
when the members are poor, despised, and persecuted. Indi- 
viduals may, and generally do separate from them, but it is 
generally because they disapprove of some or all of their as- 
sociates, or the constitution and laws of the society, or have 
no inclination of sharing in its sufferings or reproach. Chris- 
tians had grown into a multitude in Jerusalem and Antioch, 
and not few in other places, when certain persons violated 
truth and integrity, that they might procure the dignity and 
authority of leaders in the church. Under the pr^dtence of a 
commission from their brethren in Jerusalem, they appeared 
at Antioch, announcing that except the Gentiles who believed 
the gospel were circumcised, or became Jewish proselytes, 
they could not be saved. This was. the first fatal error, or 
what we call heresy, which arose in the kingdom of Christ 
and of God. Perhaps no city out of Syria contained a.larger 
Christian society in Paul's day than Corinth, and hot a few 
of the members appear to have been reputed wise and rich. 
The leaders of sects among them had some reason to hope 
by success to acquire reputation, gain, and applause ; and sim- 
ilar objects may have stimulated the illegitimate ambition of 
the chiefs of the Nicolaitanes in Asia Minor, where were many 
Christians in its richest cities towards the end of the first cen- 
tury. About the same period ecclesiastical history informs 
us of separatists from the. apostolic community, who seem to 
have acquired more distinction and stability than those noticed 
in the New Testament, doubtless because they were more 
numerous. The principal founders of these were, if the 
Christian fathers are to be believed, Simon the magician of 
Samaria, Cetinthus, and Ebion, whose rhost prominent errors 
and customs were probably the same as those which after- 
wards acquired a more distinct form and consistence in the 
hands of the party named Gnostics, or Docetse. Simon is re- 
ported to having asserted in Samaria, that he was God the 
Father, in Judea, that he was the Son of God, and in pagan 
nations, that he was the Holy Spirit, and that no one could 
be saved who was not baptised in his naipe. He continued 
his arts of dissemination, and had many disciples, particularly 
in Rome. His religious system admitted every species of 
wickedness. His errors were propagated by one of his dis- 
ciples, and others, in various countries. Cerinthus was by 
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descent a Jew, and was probably conversant with Eastern 
nhilospphy, for he seems to have spoken of Jesus Christ as if 
he were a man inhabited by a heavenly created being. The 
Ebionites seem to have been derived from the Judaizing 
teachers of the apostolic times. They denied the incarnation 
of Christ, and taught that without obedience to the laws of 
Moses no one could obtain salvation. Paul was accounted 
by them an apostate, and the gospel of Matthew in Hebrew, 
was the only part of the New Testament which they ad- 
mitted Divine. 

The Gnostics, or persons eminent for knowledge, as the 
appellation imports, were the first great sect who, under the 
Christian name, subverted the gospel by pagan philosophy. 
They borrowed from the system which taught that from the 
Supreme Being proceed superhuman beings named aeons, by 
whose agency he maintams intercourse with the world. 
Having discharged their office, they return to their Creator, 
named the Pleroma. Among these aeons, Waddington ob- 
serves, " a very high rank, possibly the highest, was as- 
signed to Christ ; but from this point the Gnostics broke off 
into two different and almost opposite theories ; many ima- 
gined that Jesus was^a mere man, and maintained that the aeon 
Christ descended upon the man Jesus at his baptism, and left 
him immediately before his crucifixion, so that Christ was not, 
in fact, subjected to pain and death ; while others held that 
the body with which Christ appeared to be' invested, was not 
leaMj human and passible, but unsubstantial or ethereal, or at 
least immaterial : tnese last were called Docetae. At the same 
time, both parties alike misunderstood that which the Church 
considered to be the peculiar doctrine and object of Christian- 
ity ; for thev agreed in believing that the mission of Christ 
had no furtner intention than to reveal the knowledge of the 
true God ; they denied the resurrection and the final judg- 
ment, and by explaining away the death of Christ, they de- 
prived his religion of the doctrine of the atonement" 

Some of the Gnostics wholly rejected the Old Testament 
as proceeding from the God of the Jews, whom they regard as 
" the evil principle," in opposition to the New Testament 
communicated by the Creator of Jesus Christ, or " the good 
principle." Their doctrine, Mosheira remarks, relating to 
morals and practice, was of two kinds, and those extremely 
different from each other. The greatest part of this sect 
adopted rules of life tjiat were full of austerity, recommended 
a strict and rigorous abstinence, and prescribed the most se- 
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vere bodily mortifications, from a notion that they had a 
happy influence in purifpng and enlarging the mind, and in 
disposing it for the contemplation of celestial things. As they 
looked upon it to be ^e unhappiness of the soul to have been 
associated at all to a malignant, terrestial body, so they ima- 
gined that the more that body was extenuated, the less it 
would corrupt and degrade the mind, or divert it from pur- 
suits of a spiritual and divine nature; all the Gnostics, how- 
ever, were not so severe in their moral discipline. Some 
maintained that there was no moral difference in human ac- 
tions ; and thus confounding right with vyrong, they gave 
a loose rein to all the passions, and asserted the innocence 
of following blindly all their*rhbtions, and of living by their 
tumultuous dictates. There is nothing surprising or unac- 
countable in this difference between the Gnostic moralists. 
R)r, when we examine the matter with attention, we shall 
find, that the same doctrine may very naturally have given 
rise to these opposite sentiments. As they all in general con- 
sidered the hmy as the centre and source of evil, those of that 
sect who were of a morose and austere disposition, would be 
hence naturally led to mortify ^nd combat the body as the en- 
emy of the soul ; and those who were of a voluptuous turn, 
might also consider the actions of the body as having no re- 
lation, either of congruity or incongruity, to the state of a 
soul in communion with God. 

The opinions thus slightiy noticed, seem almost all, more 
or less, alluded to in the apostolic writings; and that they 
were received by multitudes before tjie death of John the 
apostle, appears evident from the testimony of the Christian 
fathers, who are most wprthy of credit. And it is still more 
certain that the majority of Christians continued steadfast in 
the pure doctrine and precepts of the Sacred Writings. Nor 
can it be doubted that their number must have been exceed- 
ingly increased, when many ambitious men, engaged in the 
formation of sects, retained the Christian name. They would 
never have engaged in such a work had not Christianity 
been deeply interesting to multitudes whose applause and fa- 
vour, if they could prevail on them to become their disciples, 
promised to gratify their pride, covetousness, and lust of do- 
minion. Whether they were successful to a great extent or 
not, " the mere fact of the existence of so many different forms 
of Christianity, certainly proves^ not dnly the zeal but also the 
numbers of the early converts ; for if these had been incon- 
siderable, we should have heard little either about dissenteii 
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from the orthodox body, or of their divisions among Biem^ 
selves. The paucity and weakness of the faithful would 
have been a sufficient guarantee for their unanimity." 

That the gospel had signally triumphed in the empire, we 
shall only adduce one striking proof from its marvellous 
power in subverting idolatry in Bithypia, long before the ter- 
mination of the first century. This region was inhabited by 
a rude, uncivilized rate in the time of the Persian empira 
Paul was restrained by the divine impulse from visiting this 
country ; but probably some native Jews or proselytes had 
introduced the gospel, which they received when first 
preached on the day of Pentecost, Acts ii 9, 10. Now, from 
the language applied to the Christians of Bithynia, when Pe- 
ter the apostle addressed them in his first epistle, it seems ob- 
vious that they were then, compared vnth the 'population, 
exceedingly few; they were merely strangers scattered 
abroad: How rapidly they must have increased may be 
learned from Pliny's celebrated epistle to Trajan, a. d. lOT. 
" The sacred solemnities" of the idol temples had been for a 
long season neglected: and Christianity had pervaded the 
cities, towns, vilmges, an^ hamlets. His letter was occasioned 
by the difficulty which he felt in condemning; to death those 
who were innocent of any crime, except viomting the obso- 
lete law of Rome respecting religion, which Trajaii had re- 
vived, as appears from his answer to his proconsul and 
friend. He writes as follows : — " Others were named by an 
informer, tvho had first confessed themselves Christians, and 
afterwards denied it ; the rest said they had been Christians, 
but had lefi them, some three years ago, some longer, and 
one or more above twenty years. They all worshipped your 
image, and the statues of the gods ; these also reviled Christ 
They affirmed that the whole of their fault or error lay in 
this^-that they were wont to meet together on a stated day 
before it was light, apd sing amons^ themselves ahernately a 
hymn to 'Christ, as to God, and bind themselves by an oath, 
not to the commission of any wickedness, but, not to be guilty 
of theft or robbery, or adultery, never to falsify their word, 
nor to deny a pledge committed to them when called upon to 
return it. When these things were performed, it was their 
custom to separate, and then to comQ together again to a 
meal, which they ate in common without any disorder ; but 
this they had foreborne since the publication of my edict, by 
which, according to your commaniJs, I prohibited assemblies. 
4Ser r^eiving this account, I judged it the more necessary 
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to examine, and that by torture, two maid-servants, which 
were called ministers : but I have discovered nothing besides 
a bad and excessive superstition. - Suspending, therefore, ail 
judicial proceedings, I have recourse to you for advice, for 
It has appeared to me matter highly deserving consideration, 
especially upon account of the great number of persons who 
are in (danger of suflTering, for many of all ages and every 
rank, of both sexes likewise, are accused, and will be ac- 
cused. Nor has the contagion of this superstition seized 
cities only, but the lesser towns also, and the open country ; 
nevertheless, it se^ms to me that it may be restrained and cor- 
rected. It is certain that the temples which were almbst for- 
saken begin to be more frequented ; and the sacred solemni- 
ties, after a long intermission, are revived. Victims likewise 
are everywhere bought up, whereas for a time there wei:e few 
purchasers. Whence it is easy to imagine what numbers of 
men might bQ reclaimed if pardon were granted t^ those who 
repent" The emperor's answer amounted to this — " That 
the Christians are not to be sought for, nor molested on anony- 
mous information ; but that on conviction they ought to be 
punished." 

These letters suggest important instruction, in relation to 
the original nropagation of the Christian revelation. Few 
divisions of the Roman empire lay more remote from Jerusa- 
lem, and indeed from all the chief seats of the ministry of 
the apostles, than Bithynia, which formed the shores of the 
south-western extremity of the Euxine Sea, and bordered on 
the terrible and almost unknown and vast regions of Scythia. 
Since the inhabitants of this province had universally re- 
nounced idol-worship imd all its abominable practices, is it 
probable that those much more favourably situated for attain- 
mg the knowledge of Christ, remained more attached to their 
senseless and profane worship % Ckn it be doubted, that the 
gods of the Roman provinces were truly famished ? Have 
we not here an ample illustration and confirmation of the 
truth of the first scene of the predictive visions of John in 
Patmos ? '' I saw, and behold a white horse, and he that sat 
on him had a bow, and a crown was given unto him : and he 
went forth conquering and to conquer." The 6vent foretold 
the future, and described not the past ; it was included in 
those things which were to transpire shortly after, as seen by 
the apostle: while horses, being anciently used in grand 
processional triumphs of conquerors, naturally became sym^ 
D^dical images of victory, conquest, and triumph, as in Kev. 
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xix. 11 — 17. The Sovereign of the Fifth Empire retired not 
from the contest with the votaries of the vain and^olluted gods 
of the nations, when his first ministers were summoned to sit 
with him on his invisible throne. The work whiph he had 
taught them to perform, he committed to others, whom he 
counted faithful, and he went forth at their head, '< conquer- 
ing and to conquer," till the whole empire became nominally 
subject to his government, who is " King of kings, and Lord 
of lords." ' Thus were many predictions by the ancient 
prophets accomplished : all nations worshipped the Lord Je- 
sus; and the tribes of the people did him homage. 

Posterity would have, perhaps, never known the Christian 
state of Bithynia any mote than its state in other provinces, 
had Pliny not had more knowledge of momls than was usu- 
ally attained by the Roman governors. Christianity had al- 
ready, evic^ently invisibly, and ipost probably imperceptibly, 
powerfully affected the minds of iiitelliffent and learned un- 
believers. Its moral principles strongly recommend them- 
selves to the consciences of ail considerate men. And many 
learned from Christianity much to^ embitter their life, and 
make them administer much good to mankind, while they 
proudly rejected its peculiar truths,^ which would have, at 
once, iniparted to them pure felicity, and made them more 
extensively useful In society. The moral opinions of Seneca, 
the elder and younger Pliny^ and some of their learned con- 
temporaries tmdoubtedly rose far above the standard pf pa- 
ganism. And Nerya and Trajan discovered more universal 
beja^volence and tender compassion for mankind- in general, 
than was common with their predecessors. They walked in 
light whose sun or fountain tney knew not, or disdained to 
acknowledge, and in this vain and inconsiderate conduct 
have they been followed by thousands of the learned and 
mighty in all successive a^es. Happy had it been for them 
had they not, in pride of intellect, and perversion of affec- 
tions, not attempted to extinguish that light to which they 
were indebted for that imperfect moral excellence which con- 
stituted their truest, and highest glory. 

Notwithstanding the moral splendour of Pliny and Trajan, 
they were destitute of the very first element of moral science, 
benevolence, or enlightened love to God and men, and by 
consequence, they neither reverenced him as the Supreme, 
nor practised impartial justice to the human race. The 
standard of duty with Pliny, was obedience to the supreme 
authority in human Society, without any regard to the au- 
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horkj of God as the sovereign Lord and Judge oi every 
man. He perceived that. the Christians were guilty of no 
crime whi^h even the laws of the empire had defined, and 
denounced as deserving of punishment ; for the law prohib- 
iting the introduction of a new god or a new religion differ- 
ent from that recognised by the Romans, had been by custom 
a dead letter in all ages : it had rarely been enforced. " The 
various modes of worship which prevailed in the Roman 
world, wete all considered by the people as equally true; 
hy the philosopher as equally fidse ; and by the magistrate 
as equally us^uL And thu9 toleration produced not only 
mutual indulgence, but even religious concord." Pliny, re- 
gardless ulike of the homage due to God and to the law 
of the empire, expelled from his heart all feelings of jus- 
dee and humanity, by the imagination or persuasion that 
resolute refusal to worsh^ idols at his command as the 
chief magistrate, indispensably demanded the infliction of the 
most severe of punishments which human policy, revenge, 
or malice had inyented. Though conscious of his ignorance 
of Christianity, ye^ he deigned not to investigate it, that he 
might judge with knowledge and impartiality of the accusa* 
lion of violating the law by confessmg it, notwithstanding 
that the welfare of the i&ajority of the people depended on 
his decision. Tjuly, the pride of talent and learning jbe- 
trays consumi^ate meanness of spirit and callousness of 
heart. It absolutely prevented the attainment of knowledge 
and wisdom, which the possessor conceive to be his highest 
glory. He only valines the knowledge which leaves him 
self-sufficient and insensible to hisr obligations to worship and 
serve his Creator. Whether the Christian Serve God or not, 
held truth or was deluded, it was nothing to the worldly phi- 
losopher. 

Trajan, inferior as he was in learning, and perhaps intel- 
lect, to Pliny, acted somewhat more honourable; and we 
doubt not, would not have persecuted, had he not determined 
to maintain the integrity and ancient glory and religion of the 
Roman empire, civil as well as political. His officer and 
friend had ustened to informers ; the emperor enjoins him to 
£^ve no encouragement to such persons ; they were a worth- 
less race whom his government denounced; and as for 
anonymous libelsj they were not at all to be regarded, for 
he aspired to the &me of a generous and just sovereign. 
Nevertheless, this apparently noble-minded man had revived 
the kw which rendered capital the worship of a god not ad* 
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initted into tho list of tiie gods of tbe Romans. He was mi* 
questionably more ambitious of supporting the glory than the 
true happiness of the Romans. He was as zealous to spread 
the fame of the ^s of Rome as its political power. Accord- 
ingly, we find hrai, in his progress through the Eastern pro- 
vinces, acting as the supreme judge, in religious as well as 
fai civil i^irs, believing that his personal celebrity required the 
prosperity of both. It is possible that posterity would have 
known nothing more of Trajan's personal implacable hatred 
of Christianity, and his persecution of its advocate, than of 
many other events deeply affecting them, had they, especially 
their teachers, r^nembered all the instructions of their Lord 
imd Saviour, and the example of his most faithful ministers. 
They were, doubtless, ^rsecuted in all the provinces, in oDe- 
dience to Trajan's edicts ; but neither he nor his friends 
deemed Christianity worthy of their thoughts, except in so 
&r as it obtruded itself on their attention, and seemed to inter- 
fere with their schemes of political ambition. The wisdom 
cmT this worki^ and the renown of statesmen and successful war, 
and the pleasures of this life, constituted, in their eyes, human 
felicity. Christianity, in its primitive simplicity, had no 
charms fer them. They had* neither inclination nor time to 
observe or record the excellence or defects, the labours or suf- 
ferings of its followers, whom they looked on as a race re- 
mafloible for ignorance or imbecility of mind, or contemptible 
for poverty or fanaticism. The Roman governors beueved 
It their dutj to extirpate Christianity, in pbedience ta their 
emperor ; it was no part of their labour or care to report its 
history. 

Trajan, on arriving at Antioch, raised his tribunal there, 
Us in other places, and heard the accusations brought against 
Christians. We have, however, no evidence that he sum- 
filmed them as a body Wore him, nor even enji^ouraiged their 
enemies to accuse themu That he, however, was their deter- 
ttuned enemy, is manifest from his treatment of Ignatius, 
Mshop of the Christian church at Antioch. This koly minister 
had, we think, rashly made up his mind to expose himself to 
Inartyrdom, perhaps in the expectation that when the shepherd 
%as slain, the flock would be spared: Instead of continuing 
to discharge his duty quietly, or retiring^ from the fece of the 
||erBecutor, he sought an interview with the emperor, and con- 
fessed his fiiith, partly in phraseology which no unbeliever 
^uld be supposed to understand or interpret as conveying 
mything but the dekstons of an enthusiast " Ambkioa and 
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hist of power/' th^ intelligent and pious Milner remarks, 
^ were not stronger featores in the character of Cessyr, than 
the4^ire of martyrdom was in that of Ignatius." He had 
long ^vemed the chuch in Antioch, and was a venr aged 
Christian, a. d. 107, when he held the interview with Trajan, 
which is thus detailed. ^' What aki impious spirit art thou," 
said the emperor, <<both to transgress our commands, and to 
inveigle others into the^same folly to their Tuin? Igna4iu$. 
Theophorus ought not to be call^ so, forasmuch as ^ wick- 
ed spirits are departed fax from the servants of Ood. But if 
you call me impious because I am iiostUe^to evil spirits, I 
own the charge in that respect ; for I dissolve^ all their snares, 
through the inward support of Christ, the heavenly Bang. 
Travail. Pray, who is Theophorus 1 Ignatius, He who 
has Cb rist in his breast TVajan. And thmkest thou not that 
gods reside in uS also, who fight for us against our enemies 7 
Igjiatius, You mistake in calling the demons of the nation 
by the name of gods ; for there is only Qns Grod, who made 
heaven and ear£, the sea, and all that is in them ; and One 
Jesus Christ, his only-begotten Son, whose kingdom be my 
portion I TVajan, His kingdom dp you say, who was cru- 
cified under Pilate? IgfMtius^ His, who crucified my sin 
with its author; and has put all the fraud and malice of Sa- 
tan under the feet of those who carry him in their heart 
Trajan, Dost thou then carry him who was crucified with- 
in thee 1 Ignatius, I do ; fi>r it is written, < I dwell in them, 
and walk in them.' Then l^rajan pronounced this sentence 
agaiikst him :— ' Since Ignatius confesses that he carries with- 
in himself him that was crucified^ we command that he be 
carried boiind by soldiers to Great Rome, there to be thrown 
to the wild beasts, for the entertainment of the people.' " This 
conversation and the account of his future suflterings, are said 
to have been written by the Christians who accompanied him 
to Rome. But the originid document, as well as his epistles to 
several churches, have been,^ like o&er writings of the Chris- 
tians, injured by posterity, and phrases or sentiments inserted as- 
cribed to Ignatius which he probably would have disapproved. 
However valuable his epistles, and the writing of his contem- 
poraries or successors may be, it would be well to recollect 
that they constitute no part of the inMible rule of the &ith 
and practice of Christianity, of which no just judgment can be 
formed, except from the Scriptures. . # 

Guards were sent with Ignatius to Seleucia, and thence 
they sailed to Smyrna, where he ;w^ allowed to enjoy, for 
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sometime, the society of his friend and fdlow<foemle oi die 
apoflde John, Polycarp, the Tenerable and hdy Inshop of the 
church in this city ; si^d here also he had the pleasure of inr 
tercoorse with a nnmber of CSiristians sent by Uieir respective 
chnrches in Asia Minor, to refresh his spirits, and testify their 
love for himu From Smyrna he sailed to Troas, accotiapanied 
l^ Polycarp and other Christian friends. He was condacted 
by his guards from Troas to Nico];)olis, passed by Philippi, 
through Macedonia, and part of Epims, from one of the poifs 
of which they sailed to Italy, and landed at Ostia, the seaport 
of Rome. The Christians here intimated their strong desire 
to intercede for his life ; bat he declined the favour. Hav- 
ing reached Rome, he was delivered to the prefect, and or- 
dered to be put to death. ^ A number of the Christians were 
permitted to unite with him in prayer. He particularly prayed 
for the churches, and that the persecution might cease, as 
it had done to his great joy, in Antioch. He was then led 
into the amphitheatre and thrown to the wild' beasts. They 
devoured him, except a few of his bones, which his friends 
carefuUy collected and conveyed to Antioch, where they were 
burned. 

The letters of Ignatius contain more instruction to the 
churches than information respecting their state. ' His allu- 
sions, however, on this subject teach us that the Christians in 
Syria and Asia were still animated by the true S|Hrit of Chrn- 
tianity, and boldly contended for the faith, in opposition to the 
seductions of false teachers, and the power of unbelieving 
rulers, philosophers, and idolaters. TbB most satisfactory 
view of th& spirit and conduct of the Christians, about the 
end of the first century, given by any uninspired writer is to 
be found in the epistle of Clemens Romanus to the church 
at Corinth, which he is supposed to have written about a. d. 
95. This is the only work of the first Chrktians that have 
survived that breathes throughout the pure apostolic spirit 
Though the Corinthians .had relapsed into similar evik to 
those which induced Paul to write to them his two epistles, 
yet the restoration effected by his first, and attested to in the 
second, appesirs to have been truly >eal ; for Clemens thus 
describes their prosperous stete previously to the relapse 
which he deplores. <=' What strangers," he says, « that came 
among yoii, did not take honourable notice formerly of the 
flfcness and fulness of your faith? Wha of them did not 
admire the sobriety and gentleness of your godly spirit in 
Christ^ Who did not extol the liboral practice of your 
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Chrifltian hoismtality % How adoiirable was your sound and 
jnature knowledge of divine things? Ye were wont to do 
all things without respect to persons ; and ye walked in the 
ways of Qoi in due snljection to your pastors, £(nd submit- 
ting yourselves the younger to the elder. Ye charged youQg 
men to attend to the gravity and moderation becominfi^ the 
Christian character ; young women to discharge theii duties 
with a blameless, holy, and chaste cdnscientiousne^ ; to love 
their husbands with all suitable tenderness ajqid fidelity ; and 
to guide the house in aU soberness and gravity. Then ye all 
showed a- humble spirit, void of boasting and arrogance, more 
ready to obey than to command, more ready to give than to re- 
ceive. Content with the Divine allotments, and .attending 
diligently to hs word^ ye were enlarged in your bowels of 
love ; and his siifferinffs on the cross were before your eyes. 
Hence a profound and happy peace was imparted to you all ; 
an unwearied desire of domg good, and a plentiful effusion 
of the Holy Ghost was with you. Pull of holy counsel, in 
all readix^ess of mind, with godly assurance of faith, ye 
stretched forth joiir hands to the Lord Almighty, intreatinff 
him to be gracious to you, if in anything ye unwillingly of- 
fended. Your care was, day and night, for all the breuiren ; 
t^ the number of his elect might be saved in mercy and a 
good conscience. Ye were indeed sincere and harmless, and 
forgiving one another. All dissensio/i and schism in the 
Church wiffl abominaUe to you : ye mourned over the faults 
of your neighbours [ ye sympathised with their infirmities as 
your own ; ye were unwearied in all goodness, and ready to 
every good work. . Adorned with a venerable and upnght 
conversation^ ye performed aU things in hjls fear; and the 
law 6f God was written deep indeed on die tables of your 
hearts," 

The character which becomes Christians, in the judgment 
of Clemens, truly harmonises with that delineated in the Sa- 
cred Wrbings. One specimen may suffice to show this: 
<' Christ is ^eira who are poor in spirit, and lif^ not up them- 
selves above the flock; but are content to be low in the 
Church." '' Let us obey our sniritual payors, and honour 
our elders, and let the younger oe disciplined in the fear of 
Gtod. Let our wives be directed to what is good ; to follow 
chastity, modesty, meekness, sincerity. Let them evidence 
their power of self-government by their silence ; and let them 
show love, not in the spirit of a sect or party, but to all who 
fear God.V . Again, " Let not the strong despise the weak: 
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and let the weak revercBce the strong. Let the 'rich commn- 
iiicate to the poor ; and let the poor be thankful to God, for 
those thron^^h whom their ^urants are supplied. Let the wise 
exert his wisdom, not merely in words, but in good works. 
Let the humble prove his humility, not by testifying of him- 
self Jiow humble he is ; but by a conduct, that may occasion 
others to give testunony to him } Let not the 6haste be proud 
of his chastity, knowing that from Qod he has received the 
gift of continency." " Have we npt all one God, one Christ, 
one spirit of grace poured upon us, and one calling in Christ? 
"Wily do we separate and distract the members of Christ, and 
fight against our own body, and arrive at such an height of 
nmdness, as to forget that we are miembers one of another. 
Is any among you strong in ^th, mighty in knowledge, gift- 
ed in utterance, judicious in doctrines and pure in conduct 
The more he appears e^ted above others, the more peed has 
he to be poor in spirit ; and to take care, that he look not to 
his own things, but that he study to promote the common good 
of the Church. Every one, whbse heart has any good de- 

free of the fear and loVe which is the result of our common 
ope, "would rather that he himself be exposed to censure 
tlum his neighbours; and would rather condemn himself, 
than break that beautiful bond of brotherly love which is de- 
livered to us." After pressing the beautiful example of the 
charity of Mos«r recorded in the book of Exodus, he says, 
« who of you has any generosity of Sentiment, or bowels of 
compassion, or fulness df love? Let him say, if the strife 
and schism be^ on my account ,* I will depart, wherever you 
nleajse, and perform wnatever the church shall require. Only 
let Christ*s flock live in peace with their settled pastors." 

We have reason to conclude diat the imperial persecution 
of the entire Christian communitr, like that of individual 
ministers or private members, woula <* tend to the furtherance 
of the gospel." It presented Christianity in all its rfory be- 
fore every class^ of the empire. The emperor and his great 
officers, the phflosophers and the priests (^paganism, the see- 
dier and the husbandman, the nobles and the peasants, had 
the salvation ^f Qod brought near to them ; and had not the 
mighty, and wise, and noble, in malice and envy, tried their 
power to crush the rising kingdom of God, most probably, 
not a few who were savS by His sovereign mercy and fe- 
vour would never have deigned to visit the Christian assem- 
blies, or listen to the Voice of a Christian on any subject 
which directed man to regard Jesus of Nazareth, the crucified 
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^iHie, as the onlv &iviour and Lord of slL The testimony of 
the confessors before the pulic ti^ibunal, and dieir inconquer- 
able fidelity to their Saviour, awakened the attention of many 
an unbeliever to the importance of the life and incorruptipQ 
brought to light by the gospel, and thoroughly convmced 
them of the truth of the report, that << Jesus Christ came tQ 
save sinners." 

The Lord Jesus commanded his followers, when perse- 
cuted in one city, to flee unto another ; and many of them 
obeyed, and carried the message of mercy much more rap- 
idly over the world than the most isanguine of its friends had 
probably ever calculated. It is most probable that Christian- 
ity would not have spread beyond the Roman empire, had 
the confession of it not been pronounced a capital crime. 
The empire was asufficientlv large field for the missionary 
enterprise ; and beyond it tnere was little to stinfulate and 
encourage any Christian to renounce all the comforts and 
advantages of home, and comparatively civil society. Be- 
yond the Roman dominions, and those possessed by IdngB 
who would gladly purchase the emperor's favour by the sa- 
crifice of any who sought in their kingdoms an asylum fron^ 
his power, all countries, not consisting of entire deserts or 
waste solitudes, were inhabited by hostile tribes of barbarians, 
of unknown languages, and fierce manners. Who woula 
feel disposed to withdraiv into these reckons, unl^ convinced 
that they had, otherwise, no chance of life ? And this was 
no douW the experience of many during thfe great persecu- 
tions by pagan as well as papal Rome. " The wildemfess,*' 
or the lands of barbarism, afforded the only refuge for the af? 
flicted followers of Christ, who sought safety in ^ht from 
the iron teeth of the nameless beast of prey. " Wherever 
you are7' said Cicero to the exiled Marcellus, <' remember 
you are equally within the power of the conqueror." Chris- 
tians who were fprtunate. enough to evade the search, and 
escape the power of Rome, h^ no alternative but to place 
themselves^ at the mercy of the rudest and most ignorant of 
the human race. . These, perhaps, generally welcomed them, 
and received in return the knowledge of << the unsearchable 
riches of Christ." " The wilderness and the solitary place 
were made glad for them, and the desert rejoiced and bios* 
somed like the rose." 

It was most probably during the persecutions by the Pagan 
Roman emperors that the gospel was spread beyond the em- 
pire, and that it was received by those whose descendants, in 
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fiitore ages, declined obedience to the mandates of the Pop« 
of Rome and his clergy. These certainly met with more op- 
position from Christians in remote regions of the empire, or 
among a people who had never quiedy submitted to the Ro- 
man yoke, than from any other people in Europe. Thus the 
Waldenses in the valle3r8 of the Alps, and the Culdees in the 
northern parts of Scotland, were the most d^ermiAed enonies 
of the spiriraal despotism and tyranny of the Roman clergy 
in the dark ages. And it is scarcely to be questioned that in 
these countries, as well as in (Germany, Scythia, and Persia, 
Christianity was known and confessed by at least % few of the 
inhabitants in the first aqd second centuries. Clemens Ro- 
manus, who was perhapsa contemporary of John the apostle, 
and acquainted with -some of Pauls disciples at Rome, testi- 
fies that Riul preached the gospel to << the utmost bounds of 
the West," a phrase denoting the utmost w^tem boundaries 
of the Roman empire. The dissemination of the pure gos- 
pel beyond the empire is still more clearly amiounced by Ire- 
noBUS. This venerable minister, who was chosen bishop of 
the church at Lyons, a. d. 169, had enjoyed the society of 
Polycarp, one of the disciples of John the Baptist In his 
book on heresy, written a. d. 187, he thus speaks : " Though 
in the world there are different lanmiag^es, yet the virtue of 
instruction is one and the sama And neither do the churches 
disseminated through the whole world, even to the ends of 
the earth, believe aififerently, or teach differently from one 
another. No disagreement in faith or practice existed among 
those founded in Germany, nor those which are among the 
Spaniards, nor those which are an^on^ the Celts, nor those 
which are in the East, nor those which are in Egypt, nor 
those which are ip Lybia, nor those which are in the middle 
of the world : but as to the creatures of God in the whole 
world the sun is one and the same, so also is the light of the 
preaching the truth wherever it shines and illuitiinates tdl 
men who arrive at the knowledge of the truth." It was, 
however, only after the lap^ of centuries that nominal Chris- 
tianity became the religion of the nations to whom he refers ; 
and it is a lamentable tact that the new religion which they 
embraced, or rather which was forced on them, containea 
little of Christianity except the name. In proof of this, it is 
only necessary to g^ve a short extract from Mosheim's ac- 
count of " the prosperous events'' to the Christian, or rather 
the Roman church, in the sixth century. — " In the western 
parts, Remigius, or Remi, bishop of I^heima, who is com- 
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monly called The Apostle of the Qaub, signalized his zeal 
in the conversion of those who stiU adhered to the ancient su- 
perstitions ; and his success was considerable, particularly 
after thBi auspicious period when CloyiS) king[ of me Franks, 
embraced the gospel Ih Britain, several circumstances con- 
curred to favour the propagation of Christianity. Ethelbert, 
king of Kent, and the most considerable of the Anglo-Saxon 
monarchs amon^ whom that isknd was at this time divided, 
married Bertha, daughter of Cherebert, king of Paris, towards 
the conclusion of this century. This princess, partly by her 
own influence, and partly by the pious efR)rts of the clergy 
who followed her into Britain, gradually formed in the mind 
of Ethelbert, a certain inclination to the Christian religion. 
While the king was in this favourable disposition, Gregory 
the Great sent into Britain, a. i>. 596, forty Benedictine 
monks, with Augustin at their head, in order, to bring to 
perfection what the ))ious queen had so happily begun. This 
monk, seconded by the zeedand assistanx:e of Bertha^ con- 
verted the king, and the greatest part of the inhabitants of 
Kent, and laid anew the foundation of the British church. 
The bbours of Columba, an Irish monk, were attended with 
success among the Picts tmd Scots, many of whom embraced 
the gospel of Christ In Germany the Bohemians, Thtirin- 
gians, and Boii, are said to have anandoned, in this* century, 
their ancient superstitions, and to have received the light of 
Divine truth ; though this fact appears extremely doubtful to 
many. AH these conversions and sacred exploits will lose 
mucn of their importance in t|ie esteem of such as examine 
with altention the accounts which have been given df them 
by the writers of this and the succeeding ages. For by these 
accounts it appears that the converted nations now mentioned 
retained a great part of their former impiety, superstition, and 
licentiousness ; and that, attached to Christ by a mere outwaxd 
and nominal profession, they, in effect, renounced the purity 
of his doctrine, and the autlumty of his gospel, by their fla- 
gitious lives, and the superstitious and iddktrous rites and in- 
stitutions which they continued to observe." 

According to the same learned historian, the Christianity 
)ropagated m Europe in the seventh century could produce 
iule real happiness to those who received it "Augustin 
laboured to extend the limits of the churchy and to spread 
the light of the gospel among the Anglo-Saxons ; and, after 
his death, other monks were sent from Rome, to exert them- 
selves in the same glorious cause. Their efforts were attended 
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with the de^red success, and the efficacy of their labours 
was manife^ed in the conversion of the six Anglo-Saxon 
kin|f8, who had hitherto remained under the darkness of the 
ancient superstitions, to the Christian feith which gained 

Sound by deCTees^ and was, at length embraced universally 
roughout afi Britain. We are not, however, to imagine, 
that this universal change in fevor of Christianity wa? wholly 
due to the discourses of the Roman monks and doctors ; for 
other causes were certainly instrumental in accomplishing this 
great event And it is not to be doubted, that the influence 
which some Christian queens and ladies of high distinction had 
over their husbands, and the pains they took to convert them 
to Christianity, as also the severe and ngorouslaws that were 
afterwards enacted against idolaters, contributed much to the 
profi^ess of tbe gospel Many, of the. British, Scotch, and 
Iriatt ecclesiastics travelled among the Ba^vian, Bel^ic, and 
German nations, with the pious intention of propagating the 
knowledge of the truth, and of erecting churches and formibg 
religious establishments everywhere. This was the true rea- 
Bon which induced the Gemans in aAer^times, to found so 
many' convents for the Scotch and Irish, of which some are 
yet m being. CJolumba, the Irish monk, seconded by the 
labours of a few companions, had happily extirpated, in the 
preceding century, the ancient superstitions in Gaul,^nd the 
parts adjacent, where idolatry had taken the deepest root ; he 
also carried the lamp of celestial truth among the Suevi, the 
Boii, the Franks, and other German nations, and persevered 
in these pious and useful labours until his death, which hap- 
pened A. D. 615. St. Gal, who was one of his companions, 
preached the gosnel to the Helvetii and the Suevi. St. Kilian 
set out from Scotland, the place of his nativity, and exercised 
the ministerial function with such success among the Eastern 
Franks, that Vast numbers of thetti embraced Christianity. 
Towards the conclusion of this century, the famous Wille- 
brord, by birth ah Anglo-Saxon, accompanied with eleven of 
his countrymen, viz. Suidbert, Wigbert, Acca, Wilibald, 
Unibald, Lybwin, the two Ewalds, Wererifrid, IVfcircelin, and 
Adalbert, crossed over into Batavia, which lay opposite to 
Britain, in order to convert the-Frieslanders to the religion of 
Jesus. From thence, in the year 692, they went into Foste- 
land, which most writers look upon to have been the same 
with the isle of Heligoland, or Heiligland ; but being cruelly 
treated there by Radbpd, king of the Frieslariders, who put 
Wigbert, one of the company, to death, they departed thence 
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for Cimbria, and die adjacent parts of Denmark. Thevi 
however, returned to Friesland, a. d. 693, and were much 
more successful than they had formerly bee^ in opposing the 
ancient superstitions, and propagating the knowledge of the 
truth. WiUebrord was ordained, by the Roman , pontiff 
archbishop of Wilteburg, ^ow Utrecht, and died among the 
Batavians in a good old age ; \diile his associates continued 
to spread the light of the gospel among the Westphaliana^ 
and the neighbouring countries. ^These voyages^ and many 
others, undertaken in the cause of Christ, carry, no doubt, a 
specious appearance of piety and zeal ; but the impartial and 
attentive inquirer afler truth will find it impossible to form 
the same favourable judgment of them all, or to applaud^ 
without distinction, the motives that animated those laoorious 
missionaries. That the designs of some of them were truly 
pious, and their chaiPlicter without reproach, is unquestion^^bly 
certain. ' But it is equally Certain, that tbis was neither the 
case of them all, nor even of the greater part of them. Many 
of them discovered, in the course of their ministry, 4he most 
turbulent passions, and dishonoured the glorious cause in 
which they were engaged, by their arrogance and ambition, 
ther avarice and cruelty. They abused the power^hich 
they had received fron^ the Roman pontifls, of forming reli- 
^ous establishments among the superstitious nations ; and, 
instead of gaining souls to. Christ, they usurped a despotic 
dominion over their obsequious proselytes, and exercised a 
princely authority over the countries where their ministry had 
neen successful. Nor are^we to consider as entirely ground- 
less, the suspicions of those who allege that many of the 
monks desirous of rule and authority, concealed their vices 
under the mask of religion, and endured, for a certain 
time, the austerities of a rigid mortification and abstinence, 
merely with a view to rise in the church to the episcopal 
dignitjr." 

While the Fourth Empire altained its highest glory 
before the death of Trajan, about thi? period may ala> lie 
dated the most triumphant state of the Fifth Empire during 
the entire period of its past history. The Divine power of 
the gospel preached by the apostles and their associates was 
fully manifested to all men. Transcendently riorious were 
their battles, victories, and conquests, the results of which 
were the enjovment of j;)eace and hope, and the practice of 
benevolence, justice, ^nd mercy, by an innumerable multitude 
of the human race, separated to worship the Lord out ^ all 
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nations. peopIe8,''and tribes : a sight not more new than woih 
derfal m the earth. The societies gathered by the first minis- 
ters of Christ were confessedly not wholly faultless. They 
all professed to be morally renovated by the belief of the gos- 
pel, and assembled continually to observe the institutions of 
ueir Lord, for the express purpose of being ilisciplined for 
his service, so as to oe completely, conforno^ to nis mind. 
Compare their general character, laws, pursuits, and hope^ 
with those of all other classes of society, in their age, or indeed 
in any future, in any part of the .world, and assuredly every 
one capable of judging of moral excellence, and candid 
enough to declare their impartial judgment, will acknowledge 
Uiat me former inexpressibly surpassed the latter iir all tl^t 
constitutes moral excellence, principles!, and conduct worthy 
of praise, and happiness worth enjoying. ^ Christians evidently 
breathed the atmosphere of paradise, and were sustained by 
its salutary productions, while thjs rest of mankind were de- 
graded by tne basest passions, and polluted by the impurest 
manners ; the wise and unwise had cast off the fear ot God, 
and the malignant passions,- or the grossest sudeistkion left no 
place in the human heart fbr the operation of tinfeign^ be- 
nevolence, humanity, disinterested kindness, compassion for 
enemies, and S3rmpathy for the miserable. 

The gospel never ceased to demonstrate itself to be the 
power of God to every one who believed; nor were the 
number of such in the successive ages few. But in propor- 
tion as those who confessed it increased in number and 
worldly influence, many of them were xiistingnished from 
others more by some peculiarity in religious opinions than by 
practice. Christians were alternately persecuted^ protected, 
endured, or neglected by the successors of Trajan. Never- 
theless tney continued to multiply and gradually acquire in- 
fluence in civil society. T^ey were strengthened by union, 
which was produced and confirmed by love to one anoth» 
o brethren, who participated in the same spiritual and heav- 
enly blessings, engaged in the advancement of the same righ- 
teous cause, and exulted in the confident hope of the resur- 
rection and eternal life. "sEvery Christian society," Wad- 
dington justly observes, "provided for the maintenance of its 
poorer members ; and when the funds were not suflicient for 
this purpose, they were aided by the superfluities of more 
wealthy brethren. The same spirit which * preached the 
gospel to the poor,* extended its provisions to their temporal 
necessities; and so far firom thinking it any reproach to our 
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Mh that it first addressed itself, by its peculiar virtues as well as 
precepts, to the lower orders of maDkind, we derive from this 
mery &ct our strongest argument against those who would 
persuade us that the patronage of kings was necessary for its 
establkhment: it rather becdmes to u» matter of pious exul- 
tation thi^ its process was precisely in the opposite direction. 
By fiir the majority of the early converts, were men of low 
rank; and their numbers were concealed by their obscurity, 
until &ey became too powerM to dread petsecution. Every 
aten which they took was upn^rds. Until the middle of the sec- 
ond century, th^ could scarcely discover among their thou- 
sands one learnt man. From the schools they advanced into 
the senate, and from the senate to the throne ; and they had 
possessed themselves of every other office in society, before 
the7 attained ^® highest It is important to attend to this 
&ct, that w6 may not be misled ; it is important to observe, 
that the absis from which the pyramid started up was the 
fiuth and coiistancy of the common people^— the spirit of the 
religion, and the earliest government of the Church, was 
popular ; and it is in its earliest history that we fiiid those 
proofs of general moral purity on which we now dwell with 
the more pleasure, because, in, succeeding history, the picture 
will never again be presented to ws." 

Our work properly embraces not the history of the Chris- 
tian Church beyond the ttge of the apostles and their con- 
temporaries. After their time, if we desire to ascertain what 
constitutes pure Christianity, wa shall looknn vain to the 
great body of its nominal professions. It, however, had al^ 
ready laid the mine by which they were able, in the fourth 
century to overthrow the entire febric of idolatry, and give 
law to the> Roman empire. Constantine, a. d. 313, clearly 
discovered that his' chief hope of obtaining the sovereignty 
of the world depended on his being able to procure meir 
friendship and support By consummate policy, ^e persuaded 
them that he had been miraculously converted to Christ, and 
assuming the cross for his standard, he rallied around him its 
numerous and powerful followers. He honoured and en- 
riched them, and they elevated him to the throne, and re- 
ceived him as their sovereign, and rulerj and Judge, in 
things spiritual as weU as temporal It is manifest that 
&ough many realrChristians probably joyfully received his 
prochmation that Christianity alone was henceforth exclu- 
sively the religion of the empire, yet if any society now ex- 
isted that imkated the Churches which, in Judea, were in 
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Christ, it must hare been deemed almost umvera^Uv bercli> 
calj and hourly in danger of bdng dispersed by the roar- 
ing of the Roman beast of prey, if not consumed oy his iron 
teeth. , 

Divisions arose among Christians in the days of the apos- 
tles ; and th^ had been scarcely removed from the earth be- 
fore the Churches planted by tnem departed from the sim- 
nlicity of Christiamty, as deUneated by the inspired writers. 
Nevertheless, vdth the exception of those who had made 
shipwreck of faith and a good conscience^ the great peculiari- 
ties of the gospel, in doctrine and practice, appear to haye 
characteriseid, all the societies that confessed Christ, and suf- 
fered for his name^s sake^ to the end of the second century. 
This is obvious from the statement of Irena&us in his work 
on heresy. He include^ imder the name Chur<;h, all the 
Christian societies scattered among the nations ; and thus de- 
scribes its sentiments: ''The Church, spread throughout the 
whole world even to the ends of the earth, has received, both 
from the apostles and from their disciples, that faith which is in 
One God, the Father Almighty, who made the heaven and 
earth, the sea, and all the things which are in them ; q.nd in 
one Jesus Christ, the Son of God, incarnate for our salvation ; 
and in the Holy Ghost, who, by Jthe prophets, foretold the ar- 
rangements and the advent of Christ, and that generation 
which was of the Virgin, and the suflfering and the resur- 
rection from the dead, and the ascension into heaven, in the 
flesh of our beloved Jesus Christ our Lord, and his coming 
from heaven in the glory of the Father 'tp gather .together 
all things,' and to raise at last all flesh of the human race. 
That to Jesus Christ our Lord God, Saviour and Kiiig, ac- 
cording to the pleasure of the invisible Father, every knee 
may bow, of things iii heaven, and things in earth, and 
under the earth ; and that every tongue may confess to him, 
and that he may perform just judgment on all And he is 
exalted, that he may send to etern^ Are spiritual wickedness, 
the transgressing and apostate angels, and impious, unjust, 
iniquitous, and biaspheitious men : That he m^y confer life 
on those who keep his commandments, and persevere in hk 
love, as it^deed some have done irom the beginning, and as 
others have done from repentance; and that he may bestow 
on them incorruption, and may surround them with eternal 
glory in the place of reward." 

The first large community ^f Christians, ^rthy of the 
name, who separated £roBt the universal Churchy or iocietiet 
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that retaked ^ihe form of sound words," taught by the 
apostles, appeared in the latter part of the third century. 
Their first leader, who may be denominated the first Chris* 
tian Reformer, was Novatian, a proselyte of the Church in 
Rome. ^*He was-," Waddington remarks, "a manx)f great 
talents and learning, and of character so austere, that he was 
unwilling^ under any circumstances of contrition, to readmit 
those who had been once separated from the conomunion of 
the Church. And this severity he would have extended not 
only to those who had &llen by deliberate transgression, bui 
even to such as had made a forced compromise of their feith 
under the terrors of persecution. He considered the Chris- 
tian Church as a socie^, where virtue atid innocence feigned 
universally, and refusM any longer to acknowledge, as mem- 
hers of it, those who had once degenerated into unrighteous- 
ness. This endeavour to revivie the spptleM moral purity of 
the primitive faith was found inconsistent with the corruptions 
even of that early age : it was regarded with suspicion by 
the leading prelates, as a vain and visionary scheme ; and 
those rigid principles which hiad characterised and sanctified 
the Church in the first century, were abandoned to the pro- 
fession of schismatic sectaries in the third." 

The Novatians exceeding^ly multiplied in all the countries 
where the gospel was received, and flourished until the fifth 
century, when the clergy of the imperial Church i^ucceeded 
in crushing the power of dissent, and compelled the faithful 
to withdraw as much as possible fropi public notice. 

The sacred scriptures, however, remained, and the autho- 
rity of the Lord Jesus was reverenced by mukitudes. Those 
most desirous and resolved to honour their Saviour and heav- 
enly king found small favour with the majority of the Chris- 
tian teachers or people. An Arian or Trinitarian Christian- 
ity sustained, at the picture or humour of Constantiqe's suc- 
cessors, the vast and gorgeous fabric of the imperial church, 
till Theodosius the Great, a.p. 380, established the latter, 
named the orthodox creed, and published the famous law, 
" that no one, of whatever rank, shpuld slay a victim or present 
an offering, in public x)r private, to any senseless image or 
imaginary god." To martyrs, eminent departed saints, and 
especially to Mary the mother of Jesus, and to angels, were 
transferred the veneration and homage fcmnerly cherished for 
idols ; and all who refused to hcmour them as intercessors 
with God, or who maintidned that to them there was but 
^one God and Father of all, and one Mediator between Go4 
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and man, the Man Christ Jesns," were more dreaded, de 
spised, or abhorred, by the great teachers of the imperial 
cnurcb, than were idolaters, infidels, or profligates. Assem- 
blies of bishops speedily assumed the authority and power of 
in&Uible guides, whose wisdom was not to be questioned, nor 
their influence with Heaven to briiyg down blessings or curses 
upon mankind, to be doubted. They gradually, having for 
their chief the bishop of Rome, acquired the supreme domin- 
ion in things spiritual, and at length sat on the throne of the 
church, and directed the civil government of the empire. £m- 

Eerors, kings, princes, and magistrates, were their servants to 
onour or protect those whom thev pronounced blessed, and 
degrade or kill all whom they declared accursed. Thus, the 
nominal ministers of Christians, united as one man, truly ap- 
peared " the man of sin, the son of perditibn, who opposeth 
and exalteth himself above all that is called God ; so that he, 
as God, sitteth in the temple of God, showing himself that he 
18 God.*^ 2 Thess. ii 4. , Everywhere wi^ heard the terrific 
voice of this demon-god. The worshippers of the Most High 
trembled, and retired from the busy haunts of men ; the meek 
followers of (he Lord Jesus fled to the wilderness, and there 
sojourned twelve hundred and sixty years. . 

Fearful were the judgments which fell on the apostate race, 
who had prostrated their ^hearts and consciences to the self- 
made demon-god. The inroads of barbarians spres^i universal 
desolation, famine, pestilence, and death ; the mighty empire 
was broken up, and divided into many kingdoms, and igno- 
rance, superstition, and every species of wickedness estabHsh- 
ed anew their throne in the world. But this dreadful ter- 
mination of the eruptions of pagan nations only rivetted the 
chains by which " the man of sin," that wifeked one, subjected 
to slavery tbe Roman empire. The savage conquerors trans- 
ferred their reverence for the priests and rites of their bloody 
gods to the priests and rites of nominal Christianity, and con- 
solidated the ecclesiastical despotism and tyranny, of whose 
natural and terrible power they were incapable of forming a 
correct estimate. The voice ot the holy oracles was silenc^, 
or only heard in solitary and impenetrable recesses. " Dark- 
ness coveted the earth, and gross darkness the people." 
Charlemagne, the celebrated emperor of the West, in the 
eighth century, votary as he was of vice and superstition, at- 
tempted to adorn his reign by literature, and the Church by 
the study of the scriptures. This noblest of liis enterprises 
£iiled. The chief rulers of the multitude hated knowledge, 
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and they succeeded in the establishment of their dominion by 
extinguishing moral light Many teachers of the people were 
more familiar with every art of deception than with the art 
of simply reading the few bookis whk^were not yet s^reted 
from mankind. 

Divine long-suffering, however, came to ah end ; the time 
of just retribution arrived, and the Sun c^ Righteousness 
(mce more arose on the benighted nations. The throne of 
ecclesiastical power was cast down, its ministers W6re con* 
founded, and its slaves exulted in the emancipation proclaimed 
by the noble her6es of " The Reformation." The principal 
joations were deluged with bloody shed in the tremendous con- 
test between liberty and despotism, priestly domination and 
^eedom of thought The sacred scriptures were enthroned 
in the hearts of multitudes ; Satan was bound, and the nations 
set free. The Christian captives were recalled ; they heard 
the voice of the angel in the midst of heaven proclaiming the 
fell of their chief enemy, and heaven and earth rejoiced. 
Many struggles they have had, arid many perhaps they may 
yet have ; but He who hath delivered them will complete 
their deliverance. They have laboured, and a goodly number 
of them have not fainted in contending earnestly for the faith. 
By them Divine truth hath Illuminated many nations ; in the 
remotest regions, yfhere the Roman ectgle wad never seen or 
known, thousands smg " Unto him that loved us, and washed 
us from our sins in his own blood, and made us unto our God 
kings and priests : unto him be glory and dominion, for ever 
and ever. Amen." The stone cut out of the mountain pro- 
gressively fills the^edrth. Prayer is made to the Lord Jesus 
continually, in the farthest west^ north, south, and east, and 
daily is he praised. AH who love Him confidently and in- 
tensely long to hear the great voices in heaven re-echoed over 
all the earth : <' The kingdoms of this world are become the 
kingdom of our Lord, and of his Christ ; and he shall reign 
for ever and ever." 
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Abdolonymns, king of Sardn, yoL L page 143, 

Abijah, king of Judah, I 36. 

Abomination of desolation set up on the altar at Jeroflalem, L 248. 

Abraham and his seed chosen by God to maintain the true religion 
L 13 ; trials of, L 21 ; descendants of, small increase daring the fin^ 
200 years, and wonderful increase dnrii^, succeeding ^0 years, 
122. 

Achtean republic. L 204. 

Africa, NOTthem» events in, preparatory for receiving Christianity^ iL 135. 

Agrarian or Licinian laws, iL 84. 

Agricola, subdues the Britons, iiL 210. 

Agrippa, Marcus Vipsanius^ iL 155 ;. appointed governor of Syria, 197. 

Agrippa, son of Arustobulus, receives the tetrarchy of Galilee, iL 228 ; 
early history of, iiL 83 ; intercedes in favor ot the Jews vrith Cali- 
gula, 87; receives Judea and Samaria from Claudius, 103; mira- 
culous death, 107 ; family of, ib. ^ 

Agrippa, his son, succeeds his uncloy king of Chalcis, iiL 3 : appointed 
superintendent of the temple, ib ; deposes and appoints the high- 
priests, 171. 

Agrippina, wife of Germanieus, and mother of Nero, banished vrith her 
sons from Rome^ iiL 73 ; atrocities of, 120 ; poisons her husband 
Claudius, 126 ; violent temper of, 128 ; attempt to murder, 140 ; 
death of, 143. 

Ahab, wickedness of, L 37 

Ahaz, wicked reign of» L 36. 

Albinus, governor of Judea, iii, 135, 172. 

AldmuB, chief captain, and afterwards higfa^priest of the JewBy i> 268, 
277, 278 ; death of, 281. 

Alezand» the Great, character of, L 130, 134; cohquesls of, 135 ; de- 
feats the Persians at the river Granicus, 139 ; seized with a fever at 
Tarsus, and his confidence in his physician, 141 ; defeats Darius at 
Issus ; courte(ly to the royal captives, 1^, 1^ ; beseiges Tyre, 
143 ; proceeds to Jerusalem, worships the high-priest, and grants 
the Jews privileges, 145 ; cruelty to the governor of €raza, 148 ; 
vints the temple of Jupiter- Ammon, 149 ; cfefeats Darius at Arbela, 
152 ; inoceeds to Babylon, ib. ; conquenr Parthia, 154 ; proceeds to 
J India, 155 ; mames the daughter of Darius, 157 ; attempts to re- 
stofB the Temfde of Belus, 158 ; death of, ib. ; character of, ib. ; 
burial, 164. 

Alexander's Grenerals appomted govemonsi over the provuiceBi L 161. 

Alexander's famfly extirpated, L 171. 

Alexander's four sncce«ors, L 172. 
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Alezmder Bala aKendithe thione of Syria, 1 389; death of, 384. 

Alexander Zebma, hie eon, daime the throne of Syria, iL 16. 

Alexander and Aristobcdue, eons €i Herod, sent to Rome, u. 197 ; re- 
turn of, 199 ; death of, 206. 

Alexandra, wife of Jannens, reigns over Jndea nine years, iL 23. 

Alexandra, wife of Alexander, opposes Herod, iL 189 ; death of, 193. 

Alliances, political or conjugal, not allowed ^ith idolater^ bat pennited 
with proselytes, L 54. 

Altar purified at the end of tiiree y^ais and a half, by Jndas, L 961. 

Amalekites, account of, L 95. 

Ananias, the high-[Miest, deposed, ilL 136. 

Ananias appointed goTomor of Jerusalem, iiL 18$. 

Ananelius an obscure priest, made high-priest by Herod, iL 189. 

Anaxagoras, philosophy of, L 86. 

Antediluvians, race of, i. 10.^ 

Antigonus SocEens, finrt president of the Sanhedrim, L 198. 

Antigonus, son of Hyrcanus I. murder of, iL 21. 

Antigonus, son of Ari8tid>ulus, leads an anny into Judea, asnsted by 
the Parthians, iL 33. 

Antiochus, goTemor of Asia Minor, aAnmes sovereignty, L 171. 

AntiochuB Soter overcomes the Grauls, L 189. 

Antiochus Theos wars against Eg3rpt, i. 191. 

Antiochus the Great, i. 211 ; proMbits sbangers from ent^ing the tem- 
ple, 219 ; defeated by the Romans, 223 ; robs the temj^e of Jupi- 
ter Belus, 226 ; death of, ib. . 

Antiobhus Epihanes, an hostage of Rome, obtains the crown of Syria, 
L 231 ; his vile character, 232 ; routs the Egyptians, 233 ; plundera 
the countiy, 234 ; his victories in "Egypt stopt by the Romcn am- 
bassadors, 235 ; puts the ambassadors of the Jews to death, 242 ; 
his cruelty and profaneness at Jerusalem, 245 ; his persecution of 
the JewSf 245, 249, 250, 251 ; endeavours to extirpate the worship 
of the True God, 248; prepares to eelebrate the Grecian games, 
257 ; robs thetemple of Etymais, 258 ; miserabie death of, 262. 

Antiochus Eupator, his son, succeeds, L 269 ; Philip, appo^ted his gov- 
ernor, seizes the throne, 269, 278. 

Antiochus Sidetus, brother of Demetrius, becomes king of Syria, iL 8 : 
&st seeks the assistance <^ Simon, and then reuses his aid, and 
sends Cendebeus to rob Jerusalem, 10, 11 ; grants peace to John 
Hyrcanus, 14 ; death of, ib. 

Antipas or Antipater, father of Herod, ii. 26 ; appointed }Mocprator of 
Judea, 31 ; appoints his son Phasael, governor of Jerosalon, and 
Herod governor of Gtalilee, ib. ; death of, 33. 

Antipas, son of Herod, declared his successor, ii. 208. 

Antipater, son of Herod^ u. 204-~207. 

Antonia, fortress of, pontificial dresses kept in, iii, 79. 112. 

Antony, Marc, deictic rule at Rome, ii, 132 ; account of 145, 148 ; 

• the Second Triumvirate, 148 — 152 ; dissipation and extravagance 
v^th Clec^tra in Egypt, 159, 165 ; marries Octavia, 160 ; invades 
Parlhia, and subdues Armenia, 164 ; declares. war against Octavius, 
165 ; Senate divests falm of his oflSce, 166 ; battle <^ Actinm, 1^ ; 
death of, 170. 

Apictus, iii. 12. 

Apolbniua, govenicr of Syria, L 258. 
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ApotUef apfwmtod by Chmt to rale bis Idngdom, ill ^^ 

Appiofl Claudiofl renden the office of deqemvir peipetnal, iL 46. 

Afabia Feliz, nnsBcceeifiiDy invaded by GaUnt, ii. 179. 

Arabia Petnea reduced to a Roman province by Tn^jan, iii. 324 

Arcbelant, eon of Herod, appointed king of Judea, iL 216 ; repairs to 
Rome, 217 ; character of, ib. ; made ethnarch, 221 ; banished to 
Vknne, 220. 

Aristoraliis, grandson of Agiippa, made king of Armenia, iil 126. 

Aristotle, tntor of Alexander, anecdote of, L 133^ 

Armenia, sabdued by Marc Antony, iL 165 ; conqoest of$ by the Ro- 
mans, ill 132 ; made a Roman province, iiL 225. 

Aismoe, sister of Cleopatra, iL 130 ; exhibited in Cesar's triumph at 
Rome, 137. 

Artaxerxes Longimanns, character of, L 52 — 78. 

Artaxerxes Mnemon, reign of, L 104 ; attempt to murder, by Cyras, 
106; revolt agabst, 108; death of, 119. 

Artaxerxes Ochos, reign of, L 121 ; overcomes Egypt,. 125 ; kills their 
God Apis, and carries their spoils to Babylon, 126; poisoned by 
Bagoas, and his body given to be eaten by cats, 127. 

Assideans, l 267. 

AsHnens and Anilens governors of Babylonia, iiL 93. 

Asmonean family, the last of, ii. 36. 

Asi^ria conquered by Trajan, iiL 225. 

Astrologers and magicians banished out of Italy, iiL 64 

Athaliu, wicked government of, i. 41. 

Athrongas and his brother take Uie titie of kmg of Judea, ii. 220. 

Augustus, children and grandchildren of, iiL 52» 53 ; death (rf*, 54 

August, how so named, iL 182. 

B 

Bacchus adfured by the Romans, iiL 12. 

Baasha gains possession of the throne of Israel, L 36. ** 

Bab3rlon,seiffe and ci^ure of, L 73 ; deserted, 187 ; conquered by Tra- 

Babylusthe Astrologer, iiL 155. -^ 

Bagoas or Bagoees» the Persian ffovemorj lajrs a mulct upon the sacri- 
fices of the JeWs, L 105 ; poisons Ai^axerxes, and gives his body to 
be eaten by cats, 127 ; death of, 130. 

Bernice, sister of Agrippa, dismissed from Rome, iiL 212. 

Boadicea, queen of Britain, iiL .169. 

Boiscalus, noble speech of, iiL 131. 

Brahmin, anecdote ot, iL 180. 

Britannicus, son of Claudius, crael treatment of, iiL 120 ; death of, 
129 ; memory of, honored by Titus, 211. 

Britons ^^t against the Romans, iii. 118, 166; subdued by AgrieoU* 
210 ; converted hj^ Augnstin, iii. 250. 

Brutus murders Cesar, iL 143 ; death of, 155. 

Burnt ofl^rings, use of, iii. 32 ; unnecessary after Christ, 34 

Bunhus, clnef of the Roman army under Nero, iiL 124 ; death of» 145. 



Caiaphas, the high-priest deposed by VHeUini, ilL 79. 
Caimtes, character of, L 10. 
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Cakndar, RomAn, aon6 C t<d by Julim Cesar, ii. 140 ; afterwards by Oe- 

taTii]i,183. 
Caligula, Caius, origin of the name, iii. 81 ; character of, 74 ; reign of, 
favourable to the go^l, 80, 89; madneas of, 84, 94, 97 ; death 
of, 99. 
Camhyaea, character of, L 76 ; contempt of idols, 84. 
Camillus dictator, it 48. ' ^ 

Canaan, land of, given to Abraham and lus jeed for a possession, L 14 ; 
unn^piopriated when firrt taken posMsnon of by Ahxtiham, 14, ^ ; 
comparatiye small extent of, 14, 23. 
Canaan, seven nations of, expelled f<M* their imqoity, iil 31. 
Canaai^tes, character of, L 14 ; position of, suited for the publicity of 
the trae religion, 15. 

Candace, queen of Ethiopia, invades Egypt, ii. 180. 

Captives in Babylon, state of the, i. 50 ; liberated by Cyrus, ib. 
Captivity of the Jews, secret effects of, on the surrounding nations^ i, 83. 
Caiactacus fights against the Romans, iiL 118. 

Carthage and Carthaginians, iL 50 ; first punic war, 52 ; soldiers revolt, 
57 ; second pumc war, 60 ; Nqw Carthage, 61 — 68 ; third punic 
war, 74 ; Romans resolved to destroy Carthage, 76 ; vigorous de- 
fence of the Carthaginians, 78 ; overcome by Sci^no PauBns, and 
Carthage declared a Roman province, 80 ; CarUiage rebuilt by 
order of Cesar, 136. 

Casiius, ii. 153, 154. 

Cassander takes the title of king of Greece, and Macedon, l 173. 

Cataline, conqsracy of, iL 110. 

Cato advises war with Carthage, iL 76; sayings of, 112, 114, 116; 
death of, 135. 

Centuries, Roman, iL 46. 

Cerinthus, the false teacher, iiL 235. 

Cesar, Julius, settles tfa» affiUrs of Judea, iL 31 ; character of, 101 — 108 ; 
^vemor of Spain, HI ; of Cisalpine and Traqsalpine Gaul, 112 ; 
jealous of Pompey, 115; engages in civil war, 118: robs the 
treasury, 122; subdues Marseilles, 125; appomted dictator, ib.; 
nearly drowned in an open boat, 127 ; battle of Pharsalia, 128 ; 
great rejoicings at Rome, i|i honour of, 136 ; receives four triumphal 
processions, 137 ^ offered the Crown, 139, and refuses it, I4O ; re- 
ceives a fifth triumph, 141 : honours paid to him, 142; death of, 
143. ^ 

Cesar, Augustus, see Octavius, 

Cesario, or Cesarea, built by Herod, ii. 195, 214; scene of blood in 
time of Felix, iii, 116 ; murder of the Jews at, 174. 

Cestius, governor of Syria, invades Judea, iiL 181 ; retires suddenly 
from Jerusalem, 184. 

CJhariemagne, iiL 256. 

Chederlaomer, first conqueror after Nimrod, L 23. 

Chief ruler m Israel, vicegerent <^f God, L 275. 

Christ, birth of , iL 210, iiL 13 ; maketh himself known as the Messiah at 
Nasareth, 19 ; divine nature of, 20 ; legitimate son of David, 21 ; 
the Son of God, 23 ; impossibility of carrying on a scheme of de- 
ception, 37 ; supernatural education oi, 42 ; oiyustly condemned 
by Pilate 44 ; evidbam of resurrection, ib. 



CMiiiiil ioeietSiM ineiMM mder the vpondm, io. 51 ; fint penecntion 
of, by the Jews, 79 ; flee from Jerusalem, and sfwead the gospel 
everywhere, 80 ; early Chrisdans not required to submit to circum- 
cision, 89 ; viewed as a. sect of the Jews, and admitted into the 
synagogues, iiL 104 ; voluntary contributions of the first Christians, 
104; increase at Rome under Claudius and Nero, 134; free fnm 
persecution nntil the time of Nero, 136 ; blamed for setting fire to 
Kome, and pexieouted, 149, 150; flee from Jerusalem l^fore its 
destruction, 185; i^vcad of Christianity by the influence of the 
Roman dominion, 231 ; early corrupted by false teachers, 232 ; 
persecution' of, ib. ; first heresy in the Church, 235 ; converts nn- 
merous m the flzst century, ^7 ; persecution at Antioeh, iiL 242: 
state of, aceording to Clemens Romanus, iii. 244, 251, 254 ; how 
spread, 247, 24a 

Christianity mtroduced into Britain, iii. 250 ; recommends itself ui the 
first ages to the poor, to the middle classes, and to nobility and 
kings, 245 ; becomes tiie state religion under Constantine, 253. 

Cinna, ii. 94, 95, 96. 

Claudius Appius, general, ii. 94. 

Claudius, son of Germanious, marries a daughter of Sejanns, iiL 68 ; 
called to the tiirone by the soldiery, 99 ; character and habits of^ 
101, 102 ; works of, 118 ; death of, 121. 

Clemens, Romanus, extract from the writmgs «f , iiL 245. 

Clemens, hnposture of, and death, iii. 65. 

Cleopatra, wife of Demetrius, puts her son Seleuons to death, and is 
afterwards slain by her son Grypus, iL 16. 

Cleopatra receives the throne of Eg^pt from Cesar, iL 131 ; entettamed 
by Herod, 190 f extravagance of with Antony, 159---164; death 
of, 170. 

Cohmiba, the Irish Monk, iiL 249. 

Comitio, Roman, iL 43, 47. 

Constantine pretends to be a Chrietian, iiL 249. 

Consuls, Roman, iL 44. 

Corinth, restored by order of Cesari ii. 136. 

Crassus robs Jerusalem, iL 30 ; wealth of, lOd ; made governor of Syrian 
113, 114 ; defeated and killed by the Partbiana^. 

Cushites or Ethiopians invade Judah, L 39. 

Cyrenius, governor of S^a, iL 220. 

Cyrus liberates the Jews, L 50 ; subject of prophecy, 71 ; hv oontempl 
of idols, ib. ; conquests of, 72. 

Cyms IL son of Dariu« Nothus, L lOl, 106 ; death oi, 110. 



DanieFs vision of the He-6oat, L 138 ; vision of the Fourth Beast, 181. 

Daniel, Book of, e^anaUon of viL 6, viiL 5^-8, 20— 2^, L 172, 173 ; 
viL 7,225; ix. folfilled, iiL 45 ; xL5,6,183; ver.7— 9,195; verses 
10-.12, 212 ; ver. 13, 17, 220 ; ver. 17—19, 220 ; ver. 20, 21, 227 ; 
objections against the book, confuted, 266. 

Danube, bridge built across by Trajan, iiL 224. 

Darius Hystavpes, L 76. 

Darius Nothoiis, 1 92 ; unsettled reign of, 99 ; death of, 101. 

Darios Codomanns, character of, L 129 ; proceeds with great pomp i^ 
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meet Alexander, 141 ; defeated at Jmai, m Gilioia, 149; aftia at 

Aibela, 152 ; dain, 154. 
Daik Ages dupUed by the Refoimatioii, iiL 257. 
Decree of the Roman Senate agauiat rhetoricians, L 310 ; favour of tfaa 

Jews, it 200; iii. 79, 104. 
Decemyirs, Roman, iL 45, 
Demetrias, son of Selencns Philopator, ascends the thrtme of Syria, 

I 278 ; character of, ih. ; Alexander Bala set up against him, 282 ; 

death of , ib. , 

Demetrius, hk son, sets up to gain the throne, L 283 ; grants privfleges 

to the Jews, 284 ; imprisoned in Parthia, iL 8 ; regains his thrmie 

alter the death of Antiochns Sidetus, 14 ; cluffacter of, 16 ; death 

of, ib. 
Demoi^euee, death of, L 163. 
Dictators, iL 44. 
Disjunction of Israel, under Jeroboam, a sign of the future decline of 

the kingdom, L 35. 
Divine honours paid to Augustus and Tiberius, iiL 85 ; to Agrippat 106. 
Docetae, or Gnostics, iiL 235. 
Doctrines taught to l^e Jews by Christ, iL 39. 

Domitian elected a Cesar, in a^nce of his father, iiL 209 — 214; suc- 
ceeds to the throne, 214 ; character of, 214, 215 ; vanity and extrav- 

aganceof, 215 ; cruelty of, 216 ; persecutes the ChristiaBS, 219, 220 ; 

asBossinatioii of, 221. 
Dmsus, character and history of, iiL 52 ; intrusted with the management 

of the (Capital, 66 death of, 70. 

E 

Earthquake at Rhodes, L 205 ; in Asia, destroys twelve cities, iiL 65. 

Ebion, the false teacher, iii. 235. 

Edicts in favour of the Jews, iL 200 ; iiL 79. 104. 
' Edomites cast off the yoke of Judah, L 40 ; return from the Babylonirii 
captivity, 95. 

Effects of the Jews associating with the Greeks in tiie Pemian Ware, 
L 102. 

Egypt and Egyptians ; the first great civilized nation, L 16 ; state of, 
previous to the days of Joseph, 23 ; wonderful monuments of, belong 
to a later age than that of Moses, 24; owe much of their civiliza- 
tion and religious rites to the Jews, ib. ; customs of, forbidden to be 
practised by the Jews, ib. ; invade Judea, 99 ; ruled by strangers, 
m fulfilment of prophecy, 126, 148 ; make war against Julius Cesar, 
ii. 131 ; becomes a Roman province, 170. 

Eleazar, Jewish chief of banditti, iiL 113. 

Eleazar,^vemor of tiie temple, iiL 179 ; appoints governor of Jdumea, 
185. 

Elijah, the pn^het, spoken of by Malachi, iiL 14 

Epicharis, a courtesan, conspires agamst Nero, iiL 156. 

Epicureans, iiL 12. 

Era of the Seleucides, i. 170 ; of Ptolemy, 172. 

Essenes, erroneously supported to be the first Christians, L 268. 

Estiier, supposed to be the wife of Artaxerxes Longimaiuis, L 52» 79. 

Estiier, book of, When finished, L 176. 
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Etmgofaa, king of SaUmk, L 114, 115. 

Ezra, puts away strange wives iVom the Jews, i. 53 ; collates the Sacred 
Writings, 65. 

F 

Faboloos nature of ancient profone history, i. 80. 

Fadns, governor over Jndea, iii. 107. 

False religion, a ccumption of the tme revealed religion, i. 12. 

Famme foretold by Agabus, iii. 108, 110. 

FeUz, governor of Jndea, iii 116, 117, 132. 

Festos, procurator of Judea, iii. 133. 

Fidelity of the Jewish soldiers, L 93, 123. 

Ilaccus Cains, iL 86. 

Ilaccus Valerius, it 98- 

Floras, governor of Judea, ernelty of, iii. 176. 



Gahinus attacks Jerusalem, ii. 28 — 30. 

Galba declared emperor, iii. 164; unpopular measures of, 197, 196; 
death of, 201. 

Galatians, origm of, L 190. 

Galilee and the Gkdileans, fitted for the propagation of the Gospel, 
iL 229 ; attacked by the Samaritans in goinff to Jerusalem, ill 119. 

Gaul, erap^n of, by barbarians, ii. 90 ; by the iielvetii, 112. 

Gaza, prophecy regarding, fulfilled, I 147. 

Gedaliah made governor of Judah, L 48 ; slain by Ishmael, ib. 

Gemara, L 70. 

Genealogy of the Jews, only, can be traced ta Adam, i. 9. 

Genealogical taUe of the Jews carefully kqit, iii. 21 ; diiRrmice of, by 
Matthew and Luke, accounted for, 23. 

Germanicus, magnanimous conduct of» iii 56 ; death of, 58. 

Germans, revdt under Domitian, iiL 218. 

Glabrio fights with a lion in the circus, iii 218. 

Gnostics, or DocetaB,.iiL 235. 

Gorgias, general of the Idumeans, L 270. 

Gospel, taught firrt to the Jews, iii. 88 ; afterwards to all nations, 89. 

Greece, philosophers of, L 86 ; state of, on the aoceseion of Alexander, 
130 ; language universally adopted, 161 ; states attempt to recover 
their indeplhdence on tlte decease of Alexander, 163 ; declared 
tne, 170 ; division of, after the death of Alexander, 172 ; state of, 
after the decease of Alexander, 204 ; the splendour of, renovated 
under Aretas, 207 ; declared free by the Romans, 221 ; language 
and literature encouraged by Augustus, iL 178, 185. 

Grypns, king of Syria, puts his mother to death, iL 16. 

H 

Hamilcar, the Carthaginian, father of Hannibal, ii. 59.^ 

Hannibal, character of, iL 60 ; attacks Spam, ib. ; slese of Sagimtniii, 

ib. ; crosses the Alps* 61 ; enoomiteni and defsats Soipio at TVelrfat 

62; battles of Thrasimenus and Canne, 64 ; applies in vafai fat 

a«iitance and troops from Carthage, 65; lavres Italy to pralMt 
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CarthiMi 71 ; mikM peaee wHh Rcmie, 79^; obliged to fleo fnm 
Ctftlii«e,74. 

BaidrnlMl, the Caithagmiaii, u. 59. _ 

HMdrabel, brother at Haimibal, is defeated and alaiii by the KomaM, 
fi.69. 

Haednibal, fiOher of SophoniBba, oyercome by the Romans, is oUkmd 
to flee from Carthage, ii 71 ; recalled by the Carthagfaiiane, 78; 
oferoome by the Bomane, SO; heroic character of his ¥nib, ih. 

Haiael, king of Syriai inTades Jndah, L 4SL 

Heathen piMsts, pnstmqitioii and tyranny of, i. 81. 

Hdxew points, i. 66. 

Helena, queen of Adiabena, a Jewish convert, iil 110. 

HdiodoniB, treasurer at Syria* punished for attempting to rob the 
teazle, i, 999 ; osorps the throne of Syria, 931. 

Helins, goremor of Rome mder Nero, iil 169. 

Hercnlanenm destroyed by Vesmrins, iii 919.* 

Herod, son erf* Antipater, ai^xnnted governor of Galilee, il 31; destrovs the 
nnmerons banditti which infested Galilee, ib. ; is summoned before 
the Sanhedrim to answer for his conduct, ib. i appointed governor 
€f Celo-Syiia, 39; gains the favour of ^^tony, and proclaimed 
king of Jndea, 34 ; marries Mariamne, the graiddaughter of Hyr- 
canns, ib. ; character and policy of, 188 ; oSem aid to Antony, en 
oondfition of patting Cleopatra to death, 191 ; overcomes the kmg 
9i Arabia, fh, ; makes court to Octavius, 199 ; domestic miseiy of, 
199, 193 ; introduces heathen customs among the Jews, 193 ; con- 
iRDiraey to murder him, 194 ; surolies the Jews with com fhwi 
£nrpt, 196 i buUdings erected by Herod, ib. ; honoured by Augustus, 
•M made Roman procurator oi Syria, and overseer of the minei 
of Cyprus, 197 ; tyranny <tf, 198 ; repairs the temple, ib. ; releasee 
th* Jews of part of their taxes, 903 ; character of, 908 ; robs the 
s^wlchre of David, 914; places a golden eagle over the temple, 
'915 ; confines a number of the Jews, in order to put them to death, 
916 ; mdeis hisson to be put to death, ib. ; death and final will d, ib 

Herod, fieamly of, ii. 199—904. 

Herod Philip, ethnaroh of Batanea, ii 991 ; character and death of, 996 

Herod Antipas, tetrarch of Galilee, ii. 991 ; character of, 998. 

Hsrodf sen of AiktebokB and brother of Agrippa, kingcrf'Chalcis, uL 103 

Btoodias, infiuaoM conduct of, it 997 ; banishment and death of, S99. 

H wodo t u s , the tot tnlhentic historian, commences writhig on the close 
ofthe Old Testament ffistory,!, 80. * 

HeieUahs reign of, 1 44 

Hgh^ptiests, lewUi, i 197, 900. 

Hisliuy, pagan, fiibolous beyond the era of Nebuchadneisar, i. 9, 91 

Holy Land, lies desolate seventy years, i* 49. 

Hyroanns, see JNbocfl&eeei 

I 

Idolatry univennd in the daysof Moses, 1 19; degrading tendency of, 80 
Idomeans, or Edomites, conAderate against leiael, i 970; cease to be 

aBi^n,ii;li. 
Ivwibs, maityrdsm o^ by order of T^jan, iil 944. 
Moms, maseaeif^ of the, Jbf Keiod, omittod by Jbsephiw, il 919 
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Iienmi, biabop of LyoBt, eztr^ 

Miah xix. 18—85, falie interpietatkm and acoomplklime&t of, L 877. 

Iiaiah, poem of Virga borrowed fiom, il 230. 

Idunaei days Gedaliah, L 48. 

Israel, race of, special object for which choeen by God, L 15 ; exodof 
^t of Egypt without arms, 24; snpplied with*the armour ^f th» 
E^ryptiaas drowned in the Red Sea, 25 ; diqimction of, a eonspkm- 
ons sign of their future decline, 35. (See Jews.) ^^ 

Itahan Republic, ii. 92. 

Izates, king of Adiabwie, a Jewish conrert, asnsts the Jews, liL 110. 



Jacob, famUy of, thehr wickedness, and expediency of their nmoval into 

Eg3T>t, L 23. 
James the less beheaded 1^ order of Agrropa, liL 105. 
James the greater, death of, iii. 136. * 

Janus, temple of at Rome i^ut, ii 171, 179 ; liL 211. 
Ja»<m buys the office of high-priest from Antiochus, I 233, 239 ; hitro- 

duces heathenish curtoms, and sends oflfeiings to Hercules, 2401; is 

supplanted by his brother Menelaus, 241 ; attempts to regain h» 

oSice, 245. 
Jehoiada saves king Joash, i, 41. 
Jehoram founds the kingdom of Israel, or the ten tribes, and estaUiriiw 

idolatry, I 34. 
Jehu, wicked reign of, L 37. 41. 
Jericho, celebrated for itis balm and pahn-trees, giren to Cle(matra by 

Antony, ii. 190. r , 

Jerusalem, destruction of, iiL 188 ; dauned by Vespasian as its siqieiior, 

Jews, the chosen worshippers of the True God, L 10; not on account 
of their own personal excellence, 15 ; dispersion of, among the 
heathen, fitted for the spread of true religion, 16, 17 ; national con* 
stitution of, a theocracy, 18, 21 ; fidelity of to the Persians, 123 ; nu- 
merous in the time of Artaxerxes Ochus, 124 ; teach the Greeks, 
134 ; mix freely with the Greeks, and learn their language, 146^ 
159 ; repair to Alexandria, 149 ; refuse to build the temple of Belus^ 
158 ; signal deliverance from the fiury of Ptolemy Philopator, 214 1 
** scattered abroad," 220 ; corrupted by the speculative philosophy 
of Greece, 238, 243 ; compelled by Antiochus Epiphanes to ibrsake 
the law, 248, 250; supernatural interference in favour of, 253; 
first intercourse with the Romans contrary to the law of God, 274 { 
prosperity or decline, according to their regard or disregard for the 
law of God, 275 ; live in prosperity under Hyrcanus L, iL 19 ; super* 
stitious regatd for the Sabbath, 29 ; honoured by Julius Cesar, 131 ; 
necessity of being retamed as a nation till Christ's ccnning, 187 ; as 
a nation, rise under Herod, 194 ; privileges granted to . them by 
Agrippa, the Roman governor, 202 ; hatred of Herod, 213 ; make 
a disturbance at the passover, 217 ; riot at penteooet, 219 ; petition 
Augustus to make Jndea a Roman provinee, 221 ; moral degenera- 
tion of, previous to their final dispersion, 224 ; moral and religioiis 
^aracter of, iiL 7-«40 ; opmions of, in the tone of Christ, 36, 37 ; 
ignorance of theur teachers, 39 ; remst the setthig op of the statue of 
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Caligula, 86 ; one million of, in Esypt in the time of Tiberiua ; 

eruSiy peraecuted bylhe governor Flaccus, 90; twenty thonaand 

crushed to death in Jerusalem, 112 ; state of, under Felix, 116; 

banished fi»m Rome by Claudius, 117 ; state of, under Nero, 133 ; 

final detraction by the Romans, 171—193 ; devoured by wfld 

beasts in the ^eatre, 192 ; still expect a Messiah, 193. 
Joazar appointed high-priest by Herod, il 216. 
John the Baptist, birth of, il 226 ; ministry of, iiL 14. 
Jonathan the high-priest, killed in the temple by his brother Jeeus, 1 105. 
Joseph, nephew of Onias II., anecdote of, i. 202. 
Joseph, husband of Mary, repairs to Egypt, iL 212; returns to Judea, 

218 
Jos^hus, the Jewish historian, appomted governor of Galilee, iiL 185. 
Joaiah, good rei|n of, i. 44, 71. 
Juba, prince of Numidia, ii. 133, 135. 
Judas the robber infests Judea, il 219, 232. 
Judas Maccabeus, see Maccabeus, 
Judas Iscariot, an evidence of Christ's innocence, iiL 43. 
Judea, grievous drought in, iL 195 ; reduced to a Roman province, 221 ; 

given to Agrippa, iii. 103 ; reduced to a Roman province again, 1 07. 
Jugurtha, iL 87, 89. 

Ji^a, infamous character of, iii. 55 ; death of, 61 
Julian the apostate's testimony m favour of the Christians, iii. 110. 
Julius, see Cesar. 

July, month of, how so named, ii. 182. 
Jupiter adored by the Romans, iii. 12. 
Justice of God manifested in the death of his Son, iii. 34. 



Kingdom of Grod, spiritual nature of, iii. 13, 27, 34 — 36. 

Kings of Israel, account of, L 36 ; God's deputies, iiL 29 

Kings of Judah, L 38. ... 

Bangs in ancient times, accounted heads of the Pagan religion, i. 81. 



Lacedemonians claim kindred with the Jews, i. 238 ; ii. 9. 
Laws of Moses, benevolent nature of, iiL 31. 
Law of retribution or retaliation, iii. 32, 35. 
Lepidus, ii. 103, 145 ; humiliation of, 163. 
Liberal constitution ihrst given by Moses, L 57. , 
libo, S. account of, iii. 61 — 63. 
library, of Alexandria, destruction of, L 177. 
livia, wife of Octavius, character of, ii. 183. iii. 55, 60. 
Lyaimachus takes the title of king of Thrace, i. 171 ; robs the temple 
of Jerusalem by consent of Menelaus, 242. 

M 

Maccabees, family of, L 254 ; origin of the name, 265 : pecularities of 
the reign of, ib. 

Maccabeus, Judas, withdraws with a small company into the wilder- 
ness. L 246 ; successful against his enemies, 259— S76 ; pnrifiea 
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the altar, 361 ; obtains a favourable peace, and made goremoref 
the country, 277 ; applies to the Romans for help, 380 ; death of, ibu 

Maccabeus, Jonathan, sacceeds his brother Judas, i. 381 ; courted by 
Demetrius and Alexander Bala ; assumes the purple, 383 ; treach- 
erously murdered by Tryi^on, 387; monument elected to his 
memory at Modin, ii. 6. 

-^— - Simon, brother of Jonathan, elected hijFh<-piiest and leader of 
the Jews, ii 5 ; renews alliances with the Romans and liicedemo- 
nians, 8, 9; allowed by Antiochus Sidetus to coin money, 10; 
overcomes Cendebeus, who is sent to rob Jerusalem^ 11 ; he and 
his two sons treacherously murdered by his son-in-law Ptolemy 
Abulus, 13 ; character of, ib. 

*-*— John Hyrcanus, his son, succeeds, ii. 13 ; is besieged in Jerusa- 
lem, but obtauls peace of Antiochus Sidetus, 13 ; subjugates the 
Idnmesms, 15 j sends an embassy to the Romans, ib ; lays waste 
Samaria, 17;' conquers Philistine and Galilee, ib. ; forsakes the 
Pharaqaical party, 19 : death of, ib ; character of, ibw 

— — » Aristobulus, his son, succeeds, it 21 ; murders his mother, ib. ; 
death of, 22. 

■ JanntBUs, his brother, succeeds, il 33 ; cruelty and death of, 33 ; 

Alexandra his wife administers the government 9 years ; death of, 35. 

— — Hyrcanus II. high-priest and son of Jannaeus, ascends the throne 
suppcMted by the Pharisees, il 35; returns to private life, 36; 
appeals to Pompey, 37 ; restored to the throne and high-priesthood 
by Pompey, 30 ; mutilated by Antigonns, and carried into Parthia, 
33 ; returns to Jerusalem, 34 ; death of, 191 ; events in the life of, ib. 
Aristobulus, son of Jamueus, gains the crown il 35 ; sends an 



ambassador to Pompey, 37 ; who sends him and his two sons, 

Alexander and Antigonus, prisoners to Rome, 30; Antigonus 

escapes and fights with Gabinus, ib. ; liberated by Julius Caesar, 

ib. ; poisoned, ib. 

' Antigonus, son of Aristobulus, placed on the throne of Judea by 

the Parthians, il 33 ; death of, 36 ; and the last of the Asmonean 

family. 

■ Aristobulus, son of Alexander, made high-priest, it 189 ; mur- 

dered by order of Herod, ib. 

Mecenns, ii. 155. 

BCagi, slaughter of by the Pennans, 1 85. 

Magi, the, it 310. 

Malachi, time of, L 53. 

Malichus, it 33. 

Manahem, mock king of Judea, iil 180. 

Mancinus, ii, 83. 

Marcellus, son of Octavia, poisoned, iii 53. 

Mariamne, wife of Herod, li. 34, 35 ; murder of, 190, 193. 

Marius, account of, ii. 87, 89 — ^96. 

Massinissa, a prince of Numidia, ii. 70. 

Masorites, L 67. 

Memnon, the Rhodian, character, of, L 137. 

Menelaus, wicked high-iciest of the Jews, eonseiits to the robbiiif of 
the temple, 1 341 ; deposed, 375 ; put to death, 377. 

Bfenalina, cruelty of, u. 330, 331. 

MflMitb, uiuveKHU expectatioii of, L 17. 

23* 
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MetoUiM, il 77. 

Miracles of Christ, done openly, iil 42. 

Miraculous gifts bestowed on the apostles, iil 43 ; and by them on othen. 

49 ; die with the apostles, 50. 
Mishna, the, or oral law, L 67, 70. 
Moabites return from the Babylonia captivity, L 95. 
BCosallem, the Jew, anecdote of, L 169. 
Moses, laws of, an enlargement of the patriarchal, L 24 ; first liberal 

constitution, 57 ; beneyolent nature of, iiL 31 ; only laws which 

provided for the poor, 109. 
Mother eats her child at Jerusalem, iil 190. 
Mysteries, nature of the ancient heathen, L 81, 82. 

N 

Nebuchadnezzar destroys the temple, and cairies the Jews into captivity, 
146. 

Nectanibus, king of Egypt, defeated by Artaxerxes Ochus, i. 121. 

Nehemiah, state of the Jews under, L 52, 94, 95. 

Nero, marries Octavia, daughter of Claudius, iil 121 ; chosen emperor, 
122 ; good conduct of, for five years, 123 — 127 ; proceeds to every 
q>ecies of folly and cruelty, 129; attempts his mother's life, 
139 — 143 ; remorse of, 143, 144 ; divorces Octavia, and marries 
Foppea, 145 ; fondness of racing and harping, 148 ; sets fire to the 
city of Rome, 147 ; builds his golden palace, 153 ; conspiracy 
against, 155 ; performs as a player, 159 ; proceeds to Greece to 
contend at the games, 161 ; returns in triumphal procession, 163 ; 
his death, 166—168. 

Nero, a false, iil. 218. 

Nerva, account of, iil 222 ; death of, ib. 

Nicanor, governor of Media, defeated by Seleucus, i. 169. 

Nicanor, sent by Demetrius to punish the Jews, L 279 ; death of, 280. 

Nmeveh, conquered by Trajan, iil 225. 

Noah and hjs family, characters of, I 12 ; alive in the days of Abra- 
ham, 13. 

Novatian, iil 255. 



Octavia, wife of Antony, and sister of Cesar, il 160. 

Octavia, wife of Nero, iil 121 ; divorced, 145 ; death of, ib. 

Octavius Cesar, account of, I 146; appointed proprietor, 147; joins 
Antony and Lepidus, 147 — 159 ; sacrifices 400 senators to the 
manes of Julius Cesar, at Perusa, 158 ; overcomes Lepidus, 162; 
overcomes Antony at Actium, 168, 169 ; deep policy of, on becom- 
ing sole master of the Roman empire, 171 ; receives the name of 
Augustus, 175 ; assumes the office of p<mtifex maximus, 182. 

Old Testament completed in the reign of Artaxerxes, I 79. 

Onias, the high-priest, coirects the Sacred Canon, I 197. 

Onias II. refuses to remit the tribute to the kmg of Egypt, I 201. 

Onias III. deposed, and his office sold to Jason, l 233, 

Onias, his son, flees to Egypt, and builds a temple there, I 277 ; erro- 
neous interpretation of prophecy by, ib. 

Otho. appointed emperor, ul 201 ; sensuality of, 203 ; death of, 204. 
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Palhui, brother of Felix, riches of, iiL 127. 

FarthiaiiB, accoant of, i. 192 ; iL 33 ; defeated by Venditus, 160; tend 

an embaasyto Cesar Angustiis, 179 ; conqi^ered by Trajan, iiL 225. 
Paul, travels of, iiL 115^117 ; goes to Rome, 133 ; death of, 153. 
Feluseum, siege of, L 125. 
Pentateudi, Samaritan, L 97. 
Ferdiccas, death of, L 164. 
Peisepolis, L 153. 

Persians, their contempt of idols, L 84. 
Persecution the means of spreading Christianity, iiL 247. 
Peter cast into prison by order of Agrippa, iii. 105 ; death of, 153. 
Pharaoh, army of, drowned in the ned Sea, i. 25. 
Pharisees, account of, L 68 ; opposed by John Hyrcanus, ii. 18 ; tradi 

tions of, enforced by his grandson Hyrcanus II., 24. 
Phasael, governor of Jerusalem, ii. 31 ; beats out his own brains, 33. 
nieroras, brother of Herod, iL 197. 
Philip of Macedon, character of, L 131, 133. 
PhHip II., L 210, 217, 218. 
Philippi, battle of, iL 154. 

Philosophers and Philosophy, heathen, i. 81—91, 199 ; iii. }0, 236. 
Pilate, character of, ii. 232 ; attempts to rob the treasury, 233 ; deposed 

by Vitellius, 234 ; banishment and death, ib. ; letter of, to Tiberius, 

235. 
Plato, philosophy of, i. 89, spread of, 90. 
Pliny the elder perishes in Vesuvius, iii. 212. 
Pliny the younger's account of the early Christians, iii. 238. 
Pompeii destroyed by an eruption of Vesuvius, iiL 212. 
Pompeiopolis, how named, ii. 109. 
Pompey marches to Jerusalem, ii. 28 ; takes it, and enters the holy of 

holies, 29 ; contrasted with Cesar, 101 ; character of, 101, 107 ; 

magnanimous conduct of, 104 ; subdues the pirates, 109 ; triumphal 

procession, 110; governor of Spain, 112; sole consul, 116; wars 

with Cesar, 118—126 ; battle of Pharsalia, 128. 
Pompey's son defeated by Cesar, iL 140 ; makes peace with Antony 

and Octavius, 160 ; death of, 162. 
Poor denied the benefits of religious rites in ancient times, i 82. 
Poppesa, a Jewish proselyte, iiL 134 ; married to Nero, 145 ; death, 160. 
Pope, or bishop of Rome, assumed power of, iii. 256. 
Posts, first introduced by Cesar Augustus, iL 175. 
Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, takes Jerusalem by treachery, and carries 

the inhabitants captive, L 166 ; and, for their fidelity afterwards 

grants them equal privileges with the Greeks, ib. ; takes the title 

of king of Egypt, 172 ; era of, ib. 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, reign of, L 174 — 193. 
Ptolemy Evergetes, reign of, L 194 — ^210. 

Ptolemy Philopator, character of, i. 212 ; persecutes the Jews, and en- 
deavours to enter the temple, 213. 
Ptolemy Epipbanes, L 217. 
Ptolemy Philometor defeated by Antiochus, L 234; assisted by the 

Romans, 235. 
Ptolemy Evergetes II. or Physcon, set on the throne, i. 234. 
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Ptolimy Maeran, forenar of Syria, &¥oii» the Jews, I d69. 

PtolMiy Ababiif, bate mnider and treachery hy, tt. 13. 

Ptdemy, brother of Cleopatra, u. 130. 

Pal, kmjr of A»yria, uiTadee larael, I 38. 

Plmie War, first, il 53; aeocnid, 60; third, 75. 

Parification and dedication of the altar at the end of 1860 daya, L 96a 

E 

Babbina, arro|rance of, i. 69, 70. 

Beformation &pehi the reign of daiknew and ignorance, ilL S57. 

Beligion, pagan, a cormption of the true, L 12 ; prindplea of, 81, 82. 

Religion, tme, qwead <rf by Uie Jews in Greece, i 102, 187. 

Religion and m(»ab, prerioin to the coming of Chriit, iiL 5—10. 

** Remnant of Israel," described, i 49. 

Retreat of the 10,000 Greeks, i. 110, 111 ; effects on the Fbiiian em- 
pire, 112. 

Retribution, doctrine of, taught by the patriarchs, 1 13, 18. 

Romans, character of, before and after their intercoorse with Gieece, 
L 208, 209 ; constitnte themselves governors of the yomig king of 
Egypt, Ptolemy Epiphanes, 219 ; raects of their conqnest of Asia, 
225 ; letters to Jadas Maccabeus, 272, 273 ; to Simon, ii. 8, 9 ; 
political character of, 38 ; empire, the fourth beast of Daniel, 39, 
183 ; legislattve system, 40 ; tradHional origin, 42 ; laws borrowed 
from Greece, 45 ; twelve tables of laws, & ; provide themselves 
with a naval force, 54 ; make peace with Carthage, 55 ; conflict 
between the patricians and plebeians, 82 ; claim the Carthagrinian 
possessions in Spain, 83 ; agrarian law attempted to be introduced, 
84 ; corruption of the magistrates, 89 ; senate obliged to sit in 
Thessalonica, 125 ; at Utica, 132 ; extent of the Roman republic 
under the second triumvirate, 167, 176 ; republic extinguished under 
Cesar Augustus, 176 ; revenue and taxes, 177, 178 ; moral degra- 
dation of, 180 ; influence of civilization on the subdued provinces, 
184 ; become acquainted with divine revelation, 186 ; licentioasnesi 
of, iiL 12 ; debasement of, under Caligula, 85 ; numbers of, become 
oonverts to the Jewish and Christian religions, 113; greatnea 
under Trajan, 227; roads, 228; commerce, 230; mines, ibu; in- 
fluence in qiteading Christianity, 231. 

Rone, conflagrations in the city, il 57; iiL 147, 213 ; number of ctti- 
sens nn£r Tiberius Gracchus, iL 84 ; extent of buildings, ib. ; men 
of leammff invited thither by Cesar, 138 ; great famme at, 160 ; 
great sea-fight m, iiL 218. 

S 

8abinns, sent from Rome to manage the afiairs of Syria, iL 918. 

Sacred Writings, love of Jews for, L 61, 69 ; Pennine antiquity of, 69 ; 
collated by Ezra and Nehemiah, 61, 65 ; divisions of, by tne Jews, 
63; character anciently written in, 65; transcriben of, 66; cor^ 
rected by Onias I., 197. 

Saarifite, of divine origin, L 11. 

Sadoc, originator of the Saddacees, L 300. 

Sadduc, insurrection of, Ii. 339. 
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SalluBt, the historian, emi^oyed by Cesar, ii. 134, 135. 

Salome, sister of Herod, ii. 192 ; malicious dispodtion of, iL 204. 

Samaria, city of, built by Qmri, L 36. 

Samaritans, ancient character of, i. 95 ; character of modem, 96 ; peti- 
tion Alexander, 151 ; deny being Jews, 247. 
. Sanhedrim, origin and accoimt of, i. 56. 

Saul, conversion of, iiL 87 ; first who preached to the Gentiles, 88. 

" Scattered abroad," origin of term, i. 220. 

Scriptures, Greek version used in synagogues, i. 61 ; iii. 36. 

Sicarii, account of, iii. 179. 

Scipio, Pubiius and Cneius, defeated by Hannibal, iL 63 ; death of, 68. 

Scipio, the younger, is sent to Spam, ii. 68 ; returns to Bjome with mi^ 
treasure, 69 ; sails for Utica, 70 ; reduces Carthage, 71. 

Scipio Paulus III. subdues and destroys Carthage, iL 80. 

Scipio Nisica, advises peace with Caithage, iL 75, 86. 

Scipio, father-in-law of Pompey, opposes Cesar, iL 133. 

Sejanus, ambition and cruelty of, iii. 67 — 70 ; death of, 74. 

Seleucus, one of Alexander's successors, recovers Babylon, L 170 ; em 
of, ib. ; takes the title of lung of Syria, 171. 

Seleucus, son of Antiochus, L 186 ; death of, 189. 

Seleucus C£dlinicus, L 195, 203. 

Seleucus Ceranus, L 211. 

Seleucus Philopator, character of, L 227 ; robs the temple, 229 ; poisoned, 
231. 

Seneca, history of, iii. 123, 124 ; death of, 158. 

Septuagint version of the Scriptures made by order of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, ii. 103. 

Sertorius, character of, ii. 103 ; anecdote of his tame deer, 105. 

Seventy yeais captivity, commencement of, disputed, i. 52. 

Shem, race of, alone retained the true religion, L 13. 

Shepherd kings, supposition regarding, L 25, 26. 

Shishak, king of Egypt, invades Judah, i. 39. 

Sicily, occasion of the first Punic war, iL 52 ; declared a R<»nan pnr- 
ince, 56. 

Sidon, destruction of, L 122. 

Signs seen in the heavens, i. 231, 244, 272. 

Simon of Sidon, pretends to be a son of Herod, ii. 222. 

Simon, the magician, iii. 235. 

Slave of Herod usurps the diadem, ii. 219. 

Smerdis, the impostor, i. 76, 85. 

Socrates, philosophy oft L 86 ; life and death of, 102. 

Spartacns, insurrection of, ii. 106. 

Spintriae, iiL 12. 

Stephanus murders Domitian, iiL 221 

Stoics, ilL 12. 

Subterraneous fire m Nassau, iii. 132. 

Sulpicius, P., ii. 93. 

Sylla, account of, iL 87—89. 

Synagogues, origin and description of, L 59. 

Syphax, prince of Numidia, iL 69. 

Syria receives a Roman governor, iL 191. 
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Tftlmndi, ftbem^ of, L 67. 

Tarquin, fint king of Rome, iL 44. 

Temple deetroyed by Nebachadnexzar, L 4^ ; leboilt by Neliemiah, 94 ; 

mdomed l^ Herod, iL 195 ; deitioyed by the Bomans, liL 192. 
Temdb of Diana in Epheeus burned by Etoiitratai, 1 131. 
Ten Thonsand, retreat of the, 1 110 ; effetta on the Penian enqm, 112. 
Ten Tnbes, decline and captivity of, by Shahnanezer, I 38. 
Theocracy of the Jews, iiL 6. 
Theodonos the Great, uL 255. 
Thendas or Judas, the impostor, iil 108. 
Tiberius Gracchus, il 83 ; death of, 86. 
Tiberius, character of, iL 183; iiL 53—^, 58; ajq^ted equal with 

Augustus, 56 ; satirical lines on, 61 ; encoun^fes spies, 62 ; liberality 

of, 65 ; retires from public life, 71 ; government of, 75 ; habits and 

character of, 77 ; death of, 78. 
Tiberius, son of Tiberius, death of, iiL 84 
Tissaphemes, Persian governor of Asia Minor, L 107, 113. 
Titus, left by his father to besiege Jerusalem, iiL 188 ;* anxiety to save 

the people and temple, 190, 192 ; made cdleagne with hii father; 

209 ; character of, 211 ; death of, 213. 
"Tower of Pharos destroyed, L 176. 

Traditions of the heathen, evidently derived from Noah, L 12. 
Traditions of the Jews, L 67, 197. 
Trajan, adwvted by Nerva, iii. 222 ; account of, 223 ; conqueiB the Da« 

clans, 224 ; conquests of, 224--227 ; letter to Plmy regarding tiie 

Christians, iiL 238. 
Tribunes, Koman, iL 44, 45. 
Triumvirate, first, iL 111 ; second, proscriptions, confiscatiotts, and 

murders of, 148 — 152 ; new division of the empire by, 155, 160. 
Tryphon, the chief magistrate of Antioch, usurps the power of Syiia» 

L 285 ; murders Jonathan the high-priest and AjitiochuB, mfiuit 

son of Alexander Bala, 287 ; ii. 8 ; death of, 10. 
Tyre, magnificence of L 144. 

Varus, governor of Syria, iL 218 — 220. 

Ventidius Cumanus, procurator of Judea, iiL 111, 113. 

Vespasian lands in Britain, iiL 118 ; appohited governor of Judea, 187; 
appointed empetoT, 188 ; history of, tt07 ; elected by the senate, 
209 ; works miracles in Egypt, ib. ; character, 210 ; death, 211. 

Virginius, governor of Germany, iiL 164 

Vitellius, emperor, iii. 204 ; sensuality of, 205 

Viriathus, Carthaginian general, iL &3, 

W 

World Dolitical and commercial state during the age of Moses, L 19. 

X 
Xerxes, defeat at ThermopyltB, and death, L 78. 

Z 

Zedekiah defeated, and deprived of sight by Nebuchadnenar, L 48. 
Zoroaster, L 85. -« ^ 
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